DIE BEWERTUNG KORPERLICHER ARBEIT 
IN DER ANTIKE 


Das Thema ‘Arbeit’ ist Gegenstand vielfaltiger aktueller Diskussionen. 
Die Arbeit gilt als ein hóchst begehrenswertes Gut. Sie bildet ein wich- 
tiges Element innerhalb des wirtschaftlichen Kreislaufs und bedeutet für 
den einzelnen soziale Sicherheit. Sámtliche politische Parteien haben 
die Bekämpfung der Arbeitslosigkeit auf ihr Banner geschrieben. 
Arbeitslose fürchten den Verlust des gewohnten Lebensstandards, ein 
Abrutschen ins soziale Abseits oder ein Fehlen der Daseinserfüllung. 
Andererseits móchten viele dem geschátzten Gut móglichst wenig Zeit 
widmen!. 

Einen so umfassenden Arbeitsbegriff wie in der Moderne kannten die 
Menschen in der Antike nicht. Politisches Handeln oder das, was wir als 
“geistige Arbeit’ bezeichnen, verstanden Griechen und Römer in der 
Regel nicht als Arbeit?. Tätigkeiten, die nicht dem Erwerb des Lebens- 
unterhalts dienten, ordneten sie dem Bereich der MuBe, der oyoAn, dem 
otium zu. Von einer kleinen Oberschicht abgesehen stand die Arbeit zur 
Sicherung des Broterwerbs jedoch im Zentrum des menschlichen Lebens. 
Eine grundsätzlich negative Bewertung körperlicher Arbeit und eine 
gesellschaftliche Geringschätzung der Erwerbstätigen anzunehmen, wie 
dies in der älteren Forschung vorwiegend geschah, ist jedoch abwegig 
und gilt inzwischen als widerlegt?. 

Arbeit wurde in der Antike durchaus ambivalent bewertet. Schon der 
Sprachgebrauch dokumentiert, daß keine einheitliche Konzeption zu 
erwarten ist. Ein unserem heutigen Arbeitsbegriff äquivalenter Terminus 
findet sich weder im Griechischen, noch im Lateinischen. IIóvoc und 
labor bezeichnen die Mühe oder Plage, £pyov und opus beziehen sich 
mehr auf das Resultat des Schaffens. Diese Wortbedeutungen heben 


! Vgl. dazu V. SCHUBERT, “Was uns alle bündigt." Interdisziplinäre Untersuchungen 
zur Arbeit des Menschen, in: ders. (Hrsg.), Der Mensch und seine Arbeit. Eine Ringvor- 
lesung der Universität München, Sankt Otilien 1986, S. 10f. 

? Vgl. Ch. MEIER, Arbeit, Politik, Identität. Neue Fragen im alten Athen?, in: V. SCHU- 
BERT, o.c. (Anm. 1), S. 49f. 

3 J. ENGELS, “Mit meiner Hände Arbeit" . Zeugnisse über die Wertschätzung eigener 
Arbeit im demokratischen Athen, in: H.-J. DREXHAGE (Hrsg.), Migratio et Commutatio. Stu- 
dien zur Alten Geschichte und deren Nachleben. Thomas Pekáry zum 60. Geburtstag, St. 
Katharinen 1990, u.a. S. 152. 
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besonders den negativen Aspekt der kórperlichen Belastung des Men- 
schen hervor*. 

In einer Studie zur ‘Europäischen Mentalitätsgeschichte’ resümiert 
Hans Kloft: «Griechen wie Rómer sahen zwar ein, daf sie arbeiten 
mußten, um zu leben. Der Gedanke zu leben, um zu arbeiten, ist aber 
beiden nicht in den Sinn gekommen»? — den meisten Menschen der 
heutigen Zeit wohl ebenso wenig. Die Rückprojektion der an Calvin 
erinnernden Vorstellungen auf antike Verhältnisse ist insgesamt pro- 
blematisch. Zu beachten ist außerdem, daß die literarische Überlieferung 
meist nur die Auffassungen und Gedanken einer kleinen Führungs- 
schicht vermittelt, während die der arbeitenden Bevölkerung weitge- 
hend im Dunkeln bleiben. Das berechtigt zu der Frage, ob die Men- 
schen, die für ihren Lebensunterhalt arbeiten mußten und einer 
Schätzung Peter Brunts zufolge ca. 90% der Bevölkerung ausmachten, 
die Wertvorstellungen einer kleinen aristokratischen Oberschicht bzw. 
der Nobilität als ihre eigenen betrachteten‘. Sahen sie in der körperli- 
chen Arbeit lediglich ein notwendiges Übel und Mittel zum Zweck und 
war ihnen der Gedanke, die Arbeit um ihrer selbst willen zu schátzen, 
vóllig fremd? 

Eine positive Bewertung der Arbeit als solche wäre am ehesten im 
demokratischen Athen zu erwarten gewesen. Das für den Broterwerb 
arbeitende Volk bildete immerhin im wesentlichen die Basis des politi- 
schen Systems. «Arbeit ist einzugestehen keinem schimpflich, ihr nicht 
tätig zu entgehen schimpflicher»’, läßt jedoch Thukydides den Staats- 
mann Perikles im Winter 431/30 den Athenern erklären. Daß er sich an 
die für ihren Lebensunterhalt arbeitenden Bürger wandte und nicht an die 
Armen generell, wie es die gängige Übersetzung dagegen vorschlägt, 
zeigt die Verwendung des Verbs rn&vouoi (= ‘arbeiten’). Ein völlig Mit- 
telloser, ein armer Bettler, wird im Griechischen dagegen als tto» óc 
bezeichnet. Perikles sah somit in der täglichen Arbeit keine Schande, son- 
dern nur darin, dieser Mühe nicht zu entfliehen. Nicht der Arbeit gebührte 
seine Wertschätzung, sondern der um seinen Lebensunterhalt besorgte 


^ H. KLOFT, Antike: Arbeit und Fest, in: P. DINZELBACHER (Hrsg.), Europäische Men- 
talitätsgeschichte, Stuttgart 1993, S. 326. 

> A.a.O. (Anm. 4), S. 330. 

6 P.A. BRUNT, Labour, in: J. WACHER (Hrsg.), The Roman World, London 1987, S. 703. 

7 Thuk. II 40.1:... kai tò n&veodaı ody duoroyeiv twi aioxpov, GAAG uù dia- 
pevyev £pyo atoytov. Die Übersetzung Landmanns: «Armut ist einzugestehen keinem 
schimpflich, ihr nicht tátig zu entgehen schimpflicher». 
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Biirger8. Diätenzahlungen sollten es ihm ermöglichen, politisch in den 
Institutionen der attischen Demokratie aktiv zu sein. 

In welchem historischen und sozialen Kontext kórperliche Arbeit eine 
negative oder auch positive Beurteilung fand, ist Thema der folgenden 
Untersuchung. Dazu werden im ersten Teil (I) ausgewählte Textbeispiele 
aus den Epen Homers, den Erga Hesiods und den Georgica Vergils behan- 
delt. Die Werke eignen sich für die Thematik besonders gut, denn sie ver- 
mitteln nicht nur in ihrer Zeit gültige Werte, sondern galten während der 
gesamten Antike als Bildungslektüre. Obwohl die Autoren unterschiedli- 
chen Epochen angehóren, Homer und Hesiod der griechischen Archaik, 
genauer dem ausgehenden 8. und der Mitte des 7. Jahrhunderts v.Chr. und 
Vergil der spátrepublikanischen Zeit Roms, ist ihnen doch die Stimmung 
des politischen, sozialen und wirtschaftlichen Umbruchs ihrer jeweiligen 
Epoche gemeinsam?. Es erhebt sich auBerdem die Frage, ob diese ver- 
gleichbaren Rahmenbedingungen trotz der ráumlichen und groBen zeitli- 
chen Distanz zu Parallelen in ihrer Beurteilung kórperlicher Arbeit führen. 

Eine positive Wertschátzung kórperlicher Arbeit findet sich in Texten 
christlicher Autoren. So bezeichnet Augustinus im beginnenden 5. Jahrhun- 
dert n.Chr. die Beschwerlichkeit der Arbeit als ein Mittel der Selbstentfal- 
tung!°. In einem zweiten Schritt (II) werden somit Einstellungen christlicher 
Autoren zur kórperlichen Arbeit und zu den Berufsgruppen vorgestellt und 
mit Beispielen *heidnischer' Auffassungen verglichen. Es ist zu untersuchen, 
inwiefern sich die christlichen von den übrigen zeitgenóssischen Vorstel- 
lungen unterscheiden. Kam es bei differierenden Auffassungen zu Konflik- 
ten zwischen den Christen und dem rómischen Staat und der Gesellschaft? 

AbschlieBend (III) werden die Ergebnisse der lediglich exemplarischen 
Studie zusammengefaßt, um mögliche generelle Tendenzen in der Bewer- 
tung kórperlicher Arbeit herauszustellen. 


8 Zur Wortbedeutung H.-D. ZIMMERMANN, Die freie Arbeit in Griechenland wáhrend 
des 5. und 4. Jahrhunderts v.u.Z., Klio 56 (1974), S. 347f. Vgl. dazu die etwas andere 
Akzentuierung der Interpretation Meiers. Er deutet den Satz als eine Aufforderung, der Mit- 
tellosigkeit durch Arbeit zu entgehen. Vgl. Ch. MEIER, a.a.O. (Anm. 2), S. 61; ähnlich J. 
ENGELS, a.a.O. (Anm. 3), S. 143, der darin die selbstbewußte Behauptung der sozialen 
Realität der Demokratie im Vergleich zum Ideal aristokratischer Muße sieht. 

? Vgl. W. SCHULLER, Griechische Geschichte, München 1995*, S. 10; O. MURRAY, 
Das frühe Griechenland, München 19985, S. 274f.; H. ScHNEIDER, Die Gaben des Pro- 
metheus. Technik im Antiken Mittelmeerraum zwischen 750 v.Chr. und 500 n.Chr., in: D. 
HAGEMANN — H. SCHNEIDER (Hrsg.), Landbau und Handwerk. 750 v.Chr. bis 1000 n.Chr. 
(Propyläen Technikgeschichte, Bd. I), Berlin 1991, S. 62f., 210; D. KIENAST, Augustus. 
Prinzeps und Monarch, Darmstadt 1992?, S. 311f. 

10 Aug., Civ. Dei XVIII 49. Vgl. F. HAUCK, RAC I (1950), Sp. 589 s.v. Arbeit. 
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I. ZEUGNISSE DER ARCHAISCHEN UND SPATREPUBLIKANISCHEN ZEIT 
IM VERGLEICH — EPOS UND LEHRGEDICHT 


Am Beginn der europäischen Literatur und auch der folgenden Analyse 
stehen die Epen Homers. Ilias und Odyssee verknüpfen kunstvoll die 
Mythen der Helden und Götter zu einer einheitlichen Erzählung über den 
trojanischen Krieg und die Heimkehr des Odysseus. Darüber hinaus ver- 
mitteln sie einen Eindruck von den realen Lebensbedingungen des 8. Jahr- 
hunderts v.Chr.!!. 

Die ökonomische Grundlage der homerischen Gesellschaft bildete die 
Landwirtschaft. Nicht einmal ein Adliger, ein basileus, konnte sich in der 
Welt Homers der körperlichen Arbeit völlig entziehen. Dies zeigt zum 
Beispiel die folgende Szene aus der Odyssee, in der sich Odysseus noch 
als Bettler getarnt an den Wortführer der Freier wendet: 


Nein Eurymachos! Könnten wir zwei bei der Arbeit streiten — 
Frühling wär es; es wüchsen die Tage. Auf grasigem Boden — 
Hätte ich dann eine trefflich gebogene Sense und du auch 

Hättest dergleichen und nun wäre Probe, wieweit wir es schafften, 
Nüchtern bis tief in den Abend; das Gras wäre reichlich — und gält es 
Dann wieder Rinder am Pfluge zu treiben; es wären die besten, 
Blank am Fell und groß und beide gesättigt mit Grünzeug,...'? 


Odysseus’ Vorschlag, sich mit Eurymachos in einem Wettkampf im 
Mähen und Pflügen zu messen, ist nur zu erklären, wenn der ‘mächtig- 
ste Mann’ Ithakas selbst mit der Arbeit eines Landwirts vertraut ist. Es 
handelt sich nicht um eine «sinnvolle Freizeitbeschäftigung», wie es etwa 
eine Gruppe von Forschern der Universität Halle-Wittenberg formuliert!5, 
denn auch an den bäuerlichen und handwerklichen Fähigkeiten mißt sich 
die Tüchtigkeit des epischen Helden". Dieser wirkt ebenso beim Bau des 
Hauses mit oder schreinert seine Möbel'5. Auch die Frauen leisten auf 
dem Feld und im Haus ihren Beitrag zum Lebensunterhalt. 


!! Studien zu Homer liegen in großer Zahl vor. Vgl. dazu unter vielen anderen: Ch. 
ULF, Die homerische Gesellschaft. Materialien zur analytischen Beschreibung und histo- 
rischen Lokalisierung, München 1990; W. Latacz (Hrsg.), Zweihundert Jahre Homer-For- 
schung. Rückblick und Ausblick, Stuttgart-Leipzig 1991; W. KULLMANN, Homer und 
Kleinasien, in: J.N. KAZAZIS — A. RENGANGKOS (Hrsg.), Euphrosyne. Studies in Ancient 
Epic and its Legacy in Honor of Dimitris N. Maronitis, Stuttgart 1999, S. 189-201. 

? Hom., Od. XVIII 366-372. 

13 J, EBERT u.a., Die Arbeitswelt der Antike, von einer Autorengruppe der Martin- 
Luther-Universitát Halle-Wittenberg, Wien 1983, S. 17. 

!4 J, ENGELS, a.a.O. (Anm. 3), S. 138. 

5 Hom., II. VI 313; Od. XI 358ff. 
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Die ‘webende Penelope’ wurde schlieBlich zum Idealbild der tugend- 
haften Frau in der Antike. Zahlreiche Grabinschriften der rómischen Kai- 
serzeit dokumentieren mit ihrem Hinweis auf die Wollverarbeitung das 
Selbstverständnis der römischen Matronen!°. Der folgende Text verdeut- 
licht dies: 


Wenig ist's, oh Fremder, was ich zu verkünden hab drum halte ein und lies. 
Die traurige Ruhestatt einer trefflichen Frau siehst du vor dir. 

Mit Namen von den Eltern Claudia genannt, 

War ihrem Gemahl von Herzen sie zugetan. 

Zwei Sóhnen schenkte sie das Leben, den einen 

Ließ auf Erden sie zurück, den andern legte sie ins Grab. 

Anmutig im Gespräch, war sie doch auch von gefälliger Haltung. 

Ihr Haus versorgte sie und fertigte Wolle". 


Handelte es sich hierbei nur noch um einen Topos, entsprach es im 8. 
Jahrhundert v.Chr. durchaus noch dem alltäglichen Leben. 

Frauen und Töchter der basilees erscheinen in der Ilias und Odyssee 
bei der Herstellung von Kleidung oder beim Waschen der Wiische!8. Hel- 
den wie Odysseus oder Paris bekennen sich stolz zu ihrem bäuerlichen 
und handwerklichen Geschick, das ihnen Reichtum und Anerkennung 
einbrachte!?. Eine Geringschätzung der Handwerker aufgrund dieser 
Fähigkeiten wäre nicht nachzuvollziehen. Die in den Epen allgemein als 
ónpiovpyoí bezeichneten Fachleute genießen allgemeine Anerkennung”. 
Als besonders elend gilt dagegen den Worten Achills zufolge das Los 
eines abhingigen Lohnarbeiters?!, bezeichnenderweise noch vor dem des 
Sklaven. Letzterer genoß im Gegensatz zu einem Lohnarbeiter, der oft nur 
saisonweise im Dienst stand, wenigstens den Schutz des oikoc. Wie 
kónnten die wirtschaftliche Not und die sozialen Angste der Menschen 
des 8. Jahrhunderts deutlicher zum Ausdruck gebracht werden? Steigende 


16 R. GUNTHER, Matrone, ‘vilica’ und ‘ornatrix’. Frauenarbeit in Rom zwischen Topos 
und Alltagswirklichkeit, in: Th. SPATH — B. WAGNER-HASEL (Hrsg.), Frauenwelten in der 
Antike. Geschlechterordnung und weibliche Lebenspraxis, Darmstadt 2000, S. 350. 

17 CIL I 2.1211. Dieses Idealbild wieder aufleben zu lassen, gehörte schließlich auch 
zum politischen Programm des Kaisers Augustus. Er bemühte sich, dem Problem des Sit- 
tenverfalls entgegen zu wirken und forderte, zu den Sitten der Váter zurückzukehren. So 
trug er selbst nur einfache Kleider, die von seiner Schwester, Gattin, Tochter oder seinen 
Enkelinnen angefertigt worden waren. So Suet., Aug. 73. 

18 Vel. Hom., Od. I 358, VI 57-59, VII 103-110. 

!9 Vgl. Hom., Od. V 234ff.: Odysseus zimmert ein Boot. 

20 Vgl. L. NEESEN, Demiourgoi und Artifices. Studien zur Stellung freier Handwerker 
in antiken Städten, Frankfurt a.M. u.a. 1989, S. 25. 

?! Vgl. Hom., Od. XI 489-491; Il. XXI 441-452. 
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Bevólkerungszahlen bedrohten die Nahrungsmittelversorgung der 
Gemeinschaft und lösten noch im frühen 8. Jahrhundert die Große Kolo- 
nisation aus’. Über möglichst viele Kenntnisse, sei es in der Landwirt- 
schaft oder im Handwerk zu verfügen, war in jedem Fall von Vorteil. 
Diese elementaren Fähigkeiten sicherten nicht nur die Existenz, sondern 
trugen auch zur sozialen Anerkennung bei. Nicht der heldenhafte Krie- 
ger des Epos, sondern der hart arbeitende Grundbesitzer stellte in der 
archaischen Gesellschaft das NormalmaB dar?. Der in der Existenz der 
ónptovpyoi und einfachen Saisonarbeiter zu erkennende Prozeß der 
Arbeitsteilung weist jedoch auf eine gehobene Position desjenigen hin, der 
Ertráge und sogar Gewinne auf seinem eigenen Grund und Boden erwirt- 
schaften konnte. Der Gedanke, die Arbeit selbst als einen Wert zu 
betrachten, mußte dem Grundbesitzer aber in jedem Fall fremd erschei- 
nen. Sie war zwar für alle eine Notwendigkeit, als solche aber nicht erstre- 
benswert. Die Adligen verfolgten eher das Ziel, sich durch Reichtum und 
Prestige vergleichbar mit den homerischen Helden von der Masse abzu- 
heben. Insofern stellt der Kónig in der berühmten Schildbeschreibung der 
Ilias ein Ideal dar: 


Drei der Binder standen dabei, und hinter den Máhern 
Sammelten Knaben die Garben und trugen sie unter den Armen 
Rastlos heran, und schweigend stand, den Stab in den Händen, 
Mitten dazwischen am Schwade der Kónig mit fróhlichem Herzen?4. 


Inmitten emsiger Geschäftigkeit beherrscht der König, der PaotAe06, als 
ruhender Pol das Bild. Die auf den konzentrischen Kreisen des Schildes 
beschriebenen Szenen fügen sich insgesamt zu einem Weltbild zusam- 
men. Gegensätze wie ‘Land und Stadt’ oder ‘Krieg und Frieden’ verei- 
nen sich darin, aber auch Harmonie, Gewalt und Tod. Als erstrebenswert 
erscheint die idyllische Friedenszeit, in der gefeiert wird, die Adligen als 
Geronten vor Gericht sitzen und der ‘Oberbasileus’ von seinem Königs- 
land (temenos), dem Zeichen seiner Macht, über die Arbeit auf dem Land 
wacht’. 


2 Vgl. dazu M.I. FINLEY, Die antike Wirtschaft, München 19933, S. 202. 

3 Ch. ULF, o.c. (Anm. 11), S. 178. 

2 Hom., Il. XVIII 554-557. 

25 Zu den zahlreichen Arbeiten zur Schildbeschreibung vgl. zuletzt die kurze Biblio- 
graphie am Ende des Beitrags von Eckhard WIRBELAUER, Der Schild des Achilleus (Il. 
18.478-609). Überlegungen zur inneren Struktur und zum Aufbau der 'Stadt im Frieden', 
in: H.-J. GEHRKE — A. MOLLER (Hrsg.), Vergangenheit und Lebenswelt. Soziale Kommu- 
nikation, Traditionsbildung und historisches Bewuftsein, Tübingen 1996, S. 170-178. 
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Gegen diese zum Ende des 8. Jahrhunderts offenbar aufkeimende Adels- 
ethik wendet sich wenig später der boiotische Autor Hesiod. In seinen 
Erga warnt er seinen Bruder Perses vor dem miiBigen Zurücklehnen und 
fordert ihn eindringlich zur Arbeit auf: 


Arbeite, hochgeborener Perses, damit dich der Hunger 

hasse, doch liebe Demeter, die Góttin mit herrlichem Kranze, 
und die Erhabene dir mit Nahrung fülle die Scheuer! 

Hunger ist ja doch immer des Arbeitsscheuen Begleiter”. 


Die Angst vor Hunger und Armut ist in den Zeilen deutlich greifbar und 
verweist auf die materielle Bedrohung der Bevólkerung in der Zeit der 
Großen Kolonisation. Hesiod, der selbst der bäuerlichen Schicht Boioti- 
ens angehörte”, spricht drängende Probleme an: Zu knapp werdende 
Ackerflächen und Viehweiden, soziale Ungleichheiten erforderten neben 
der Móglichkeit der Auswanderung weitere Lósungswege. Eine erfolg- 
versprechende Alternative bestand aus der Sicht Hesiods in der fachkun- 
digen Bewirtschaftung des Landes und einer gerechten Ordnung der 
Gemeinschaft. Daher nimmt die kórperliche Arbeit einen wichtigen Platz 
im Weltbild des Dichters, in seinem Konzept góttlich sanktionierter 
Gerechtigkeit ein?? — denn, wer ohne Arbeit lebt, zieht den Zorn der 
Gótter und der Menschen auf sich. Das Goldene Zeitalter ist unwider- 
ruflich verloren”. Jetzt gilt es, nicht mit dem Schicksal zu hadern, son- 
dern sich mit ihm abzufinden und ihm Positives abzugewinnen. Nur der 
rechtmäßige, durch eigene Arbeit erworbene, Reichtum ist beständig und 
verhilft zu Ruhm und Ansehen. Nicht der alles überwachende basileus der 
Schildbeschreibung, sondern der stets fleiBige GroBbauer stellt das Ideal 
dar. Dieser solle seine Arbeit außerdem gern verrichten, denn sie gewähre 
ihm nicht nur den Lebensunterhalt und sogar Reichtum, sondern die Ach- 


26 Hes., Erg. 298-301. 

27 E. DEGANI, Griechische Literatur bis 300 v.Chr., in: H.-G. NESSELRATH (Hrsg.), Ein- 
leitung in die griechische Philologie, Stuttgart-Leipzig 1997, S. 177f. 

28 Vgl. auch J. ENGELS, a.a.O. (Anm. 3), S. 139. 

? Das in den Erga und in der Theogonie Hesiods beschriebene Schicksal der Mensch- 
heit ist vergleichbar mit dem im Buch Genesis des Alten Testamentes beschriebenen Sün- 
denfall. Seit der Vertreibung aus dem Paradies ist der Mensch selbst für seinen Leben- 
sunterhalt verantwortlich. Der christliche Autor Augustinus bemerkt dazu, Adam habe 
zuvor aus freiem Willen und zur Freude Gottes das Land bestellt. Das entspreche der 
menschlichen Natur. Erst nach der Vertreibung von der fruchtbaren Erde sei er zur Beherr- 
schung und Ausbeutung der Natur — zu ergänzen ist, mit technischen Mitteln — ver- 
dammt worden. Aug., De genesi ad litteram (CSEL 28) 8.8. Vgl. dazu G. OVITT Jr., The 
Cultural Context of Western Technology: Early Christian Attitudes toward Manual Labor, 
T&C 27 (1986), S. 488f. 
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tung der Gótter und Menschen. «Arbeit ist nimmermehr Schande, doch 
Scheu vor der Arbeit ist Schande», warnt Hesiod. Indem er zur Freude 
an der Arbeit mahnt und die Tätigkeit selbst als gottgefällig bezeichnet, 
formuliert er eine erste positive Bewertung der kórperlichen Arbeit als 
moralisches Gut??, Schließlich folgt ganz nach orientalischer Tradition 
ein Katalog belehrender 'Bauernregeln'. 

Die aus Expansion und Urbanisierung resultierenden wirtschaftlichen 
und sozialen Veränderungen in der archaischen Zeit bedeuteten steigende 
Anforderungen an die Landwirtschaft und das Handwerk. Der Wettbe- 
werb der Adelsfamilien um Einflu8 und Prestige kam ebenso in ihrem 
gehobenen Lebensstil zum Ausdruck, der im Wettbewerb der Handwer- 
ker eine Entsprechung fand. Technische Innovationen und ein gesteiger- 
tes Selbstbewuftsein der Produzenten waren u.a. die Folgen?!. 

In der literarischen Überlieferung spiegelt sich im wesentlichen die 
Vorstellung des Adels und damit nur ein Strang der Entwicklung wider. 
Lediglich Hesiods Erga verweisen auf die florierende Entwicklung in 
Landwirtschaft und Handwerk und darüber hinaus auf den ethischen Wert 
kórperlicher Arbeit. In der darstellenden Kunst überwiegen jedoch Sze- 
nen des Mythos, sportlicher Wettkämpfe und Symposien vor solchen des 
Alltagslebens*. Letztere bilden in der attischen Vasenmalerei der klassi- 
schen Zeit ein eigenes Genre**, was auf den Stolz und das Selbstbewußt- 
sein der Handwerker schließen läßt. Darauf deuten auch die zahlreichen 
Künstlersignaturen hin, die bereits im 7. Jahrhundert v.Chr. einsetzen und 
sich in der frühklassischen Zeit häufig auf Weihegeschenken finden?^. In 
der griechischen Sepulkralkunst finden sich dagegen weniger Hinweise 
auf den Berufsstand des Verstorbenen. Offenbar war das Ansehen des 
Handwerks in archaischer und klassischer Zeit gesellschaftlich zu gering, 
um diese Chance der Selbstreprüsentation wahrzunehmen?*. Eine Ursache 


30 Anders Ch. MEIER, der bemerkt, daß derjenige arbeiten sollte, der es nötig hatte: 


a.a.O. (Anm. 2), S. 69. Hes., Erg. 310. 

5! H, SCHNEIDER, a.a.O. (Anm. 9), S. 62f., 79. 

9 O. MURRAY, o.c. (Anm. 9), S. 252f., 262. 

5 G. ZIMMER, Römische Berufsdarstellungen, Berlin 1982, S. 71-75. 

34 I. SCHEIBLER, Altgriechische Handwerker in Selbstzeugnissen, in: Mensch und Arbeit 
(Humanistische Bildung. Vorträge und Beiträge als Grundlage für Deutung und Bewälti- 
gung heutiger Probleme, 14), Stuttgart 1990, S. 94f., 99-101. 

35 Vgl. H.-D. ZIMMERMANN, a.a.O. (Anm. 8), S. 346; J. EBERT u.a., a.a.O. (Anm. 13), 
S. 76-90. So bemerkt Ingeborg SCHEIBLER (a.a.O. [Anm. 34], S. 191): «Tatsáchlich ver- 
fügen wir nur über wenige, zufällig erhaltene Äußerungen, auch beziehen sie sich aus- 
schlieBlich auf einzelne Personen, es fehlen bezeichnenderweise Zeugnisse einer kollekti- 
ven Selbstbehauptung des Handwerkerstandes». 
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dafür mag auch in dem Umstand gelegen haben, daß die Handwerker 
keine einheitliche Gruppe bildeten und sie sich daher wohl in erster Linie 
mit ihrer Werkstatt, ihrer Familie und nicht zuletzt mit der Polis identi- 
fizierten. Üblicherweise heben die Grabinschriften allgemeine bürgerliche 
Tugenden hervor, wobei sie jedoch zum Teil auf die besondere berufli- 
che Tüchtigkeit hinweisen?6. 

Nicht nur die Griechen, sondern fast alle anderen Vólker schátzten die 
Handwerker geringer ein als die übrigen Bürger, bemerkt Herodot um 
445 v.Chr.?". Im Athen des ausgehenden 5. Jahrhunderts galt etwa dem 
neureichen Gerbereibesitzer Kleon der Lebensstil der Oberschicht durch- 
aus als erstrebenswerter. Er selbst stand längst nicht mehr in der Pflicht, 
mit eigenen Händen für seinen Lebensunterhalt arbeiten zu müssen, und 
sah keine Veranlassung, sich auf die ókonomischen Leistungen seiner 
Vorfahren zu berufen. Vielmehr entsprach er der auch von Perikles in 
der Darstellung des Thukydides wiedergegebenen konventionellen Hal- 
tung der aristokratischen Oberschicht, daf ein solcher ‘MiBstand’ móg- 
lichst zu überwinden sei**. Die soziale Macht lag nach wie vor bei den 
Besitzenden, wobei mit dem wirtschaftlichen Aufschwung Athens und 
dem Streben nach demokratischer Gleichheit in der zweiten Hälfte des 5. 
Jahrhunderts auch Angehórige aus der ehemals Handwerk oder Gewerbe 
betreibenden Gruppe in den Kreis der Mächtigen aufstieg. Dieser neue 
Politikertypus verdeutlicht die bestehende Diskrepanz zwischen den 
demokratischen Prinzipien des Staates und den traditionell aristokrati- 
schen Wertvorstellungen der Gesellschaft?. Die athenische Demokratie 
garantierte den kleinen Bauern, Handwerkern und Händlern unter den 
Bürgern ihre Bürgerrechte. Gesellschaftliche Achtung erfuhren sie nicht 
aufgrund ihrer körperlichen Tätigkeit, ihrer harten Arbeit, sondern nur 
als politischer Faktor, als Demos Athens‘. Erst mit zunehmender wirt- 
schaftlicher Not am Ende des Peloponnesischen Krieges wurde auch die 
kórperliche Arbeit als Tugend anerkannt, derer sich Andokides, ein 


36 Vgl. dazu: I. SCHEIBLER, a.a.O. (Anm. 34), S. 95-98 mit Abb. 1a. 

37 Hdt. II 167; vgl. dazu Ch. MEIER, a.a.O. (Anm. 2), S. 82. 

55 Oben zitiert, Anm. 7. 

39 Vgl. V. EHRENBERG, Der Staat der Griechen, Zürich-Stuttgart 1965?, S. 107-109; 
K. RAAFLAUB, Politisches Denken und Krise der Polis. Athen im Verfassungskonflikt des 
spáten 5. Jahrhunderts v.Chr., HZ 255 (1992), S. 48f. 

4° Der Banausentopos und die MiBachtung der Arbeit freier Bürger ist vor allem bei 
den Gegnern der athenischen Demokratie zu finden, die damit ihre Enttäuschung über den 
politischen Erfolg dieser arbeitenden Menschen zum Ausdruck brachten. Auf diesen Aspekt 
verweist J. ENGELS, a.a.O. (Anm. 3), S. 156. 
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Angehöriger des reichen und vornehmen Geschlechts der Keryken, in 
einer Rede vor Gericht rühmt^!. 

Hatte schon zuvor der Sophist Hippias die Autarkie des Menschen 
nicht nur in geistiger, sondern auch in technischer Hinsicht propagiert, 
betonte Sokrates in der Darstellung des Xenophon den positiven Aspekt 
gemeinsamen Arbeitens?. Doch Xenophon fühlte sich ebensowenig wie 
sein Zeitgenosse Platon bemüßigt, fortan «durch eigener Hände Arbeit» 
den Lebensunterhalt zu verdienen?. *Banausen', Handwerker, arbeiteten 
oft Seite an Seite mit Lohnarbeitern und Sklaven**. Das galt zwar auch 
für die Kleinbauern, doch im Gegensatz zu ihnen hielten sie sich in klei- 
nen Werkstätten auf. Die sitzende, beengte Tätigkeit des B&vavooc schä- 
dige Geist und Tugend?. Xenophon und Platon nehmen eine traditionell 
aristokratische Haltung ein, die in der griechischen wie in der rómischen 
Oberschicht Geltung hatte. Unabhängig vom politischen System defi- 
nierten sich politisch und gesellschaftlich Privilegierte über den Landbe- 
sitz und den aristokratischen Lebensstil. Land galt als Erwerbs- und damit 
als Machtgrundlage, was nicht bedeutete, daß der einzelne selbst 
zupackte^6. 

Einige Jahrhunderte später knüpften Vergils Georgica bewußt an die 
Form der ‘bäuerlichen’ Lehrdichtung Hesiods an. In einer vom Bürger- 
krieg und von Landenteignungen erschütterten Zeit schuf der Dichter sein 
Lob der Landwirtschaft, welche in der beginnenden Friedenszeit eine 
erneute Blüte erleben sollte*’. Im Jahre 29 v.Chr. trug Vergil Octavian, 
dem nachmaligen Kaiser Augustus, u.a. folgende Zeilen vor: 


... Des Vaters (Jupiter) eigener Wille 
Hat es geordnet, daß des Ackerers Pfade beschwerlich, 


^! Vgl. H.-D. ZIMMERMANN, a.a.O. (Anm. 8), S. 347; J. ENGELS, a.a.O. (Anm. 3), S. 


42 Plat., Hipp. min. 368b (Diels-Kranz 86 A 12); Xen., Mem. II 17.12. 

^ Vgl. Anm. 45. 

4 I, SCHEIBLER, a.a.O. (Anm. 34), S. 191; K.-W. WEEBER, Alltag im Alten Rom. Ein 
Lexikon, Zürich 2000, S. 20: Freie und unfreie Arbeiter oft neben- und miteinander tätig. 

^ Xen., Oik. 4.2: «Denn gerade die sogenannten handwerklichen Fächer sind verru- 
fen und werden verständlicherweise in den Städten sehr verachtet. Denn sie schädigen die 
Körper der Arbeiter und der Aufseher, weil sie zwingen, zu sitzen und ohne Licht und Luft 
Zu sein, einige sogar, den ganzen Tag vor dem Feuer zuzubringen. Sind die Kórper erst 
verweichlicht, dann werden auch die Seelen merklich schwächer». Vgl. auch Plat., Pol. 
495d-e; Nom. 644a, b; Xen., Mem. IV 2.22; Aristot., Pol. 1278a. 

46 Zimmermann betont meiner Ansicht nach zu Recht die Bedeutung des Landbesitzes 
auch für den attischen Bürger: a.a.O. (Anm. 8), S. 350. 

47 D. KIENAST, o.c. (Anm. 9), S. 311. 
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Schärfe zum Nutzen der Fluren mit Sorgen der Sterblichen Denken, 
Duldete nicht, daß sein Reich in dumpfer Trägheit erstarre?*. 


Die körperliche Arbeit ist demnach gottgewollt. Sie befreit den Menschen 
aus geistiger Starrheit und regt an zu schöpferischer Dynamik. Dennoch 
wird die Arbeit selbst keineswegs verherrlicht®?: 


Labor omnia vicit improbus et duris urgens in rebus egestas — 
alles besiegte die Arbeit, die üble, und mit rauher Macht die Not®. 


Góttlichem Willen zufolge ist der Mensch in seinem Leben harter Arbeit 
und Not ausgesetzt. Im zweiten Buch der Georgica folgt dagegen die 
Verherrlichung des bäuerlichen Lebens. Von mühsamer Arbeit ist kaum 
noch die Rede?!, sondern von den Früchten, die das Land nahezu von 
selbst schenkt. Darin liegt nur scheinbar ein Widerspruch, denn Vergil 
beabsichtigte nicht, wie Hesiod das armselige oder beschwerliche Leben 
eines Bauern zu schildern oder nur gute Ratschláge zu erteilen. Tatsách- 
lich dienten die Georgica vorrangig einem aktuellen Zweck. Vor dem 
Hintergrund der Misere des Bürgerkrieges sollte sich das gebildete aris- 
tokratische Publikum auf die altrómischen Werte des traditionellen Bau- 
erntums besinnen. Vergil forderte die vornehmen Rómer nicht dazu auf, 
die Toga gegen eine ‘Arbeitstunika’ zu tauschen. Doch sie sollten sich 
nicht auf ihr luxurióses Stadtleben nebst politischer Zänkerein konzen- 
trieren, sondern auf die Instandsetzung und Bewirtschaftung ihrer Län- 
dereien??, Dazu dienten die praktischen Anweisungen des Lehrgedichts. 
Der fleißige Landmann entsprach dabei ebenso wenig der Realität wie 
die wollespinnende rómische Matrone. Das Bild des idyllischen Land- 
lebens symbolisierte schließlich den Frieden und die Wiederherstellung 
der Ordnung, die Octavian — als der Retter der Welt — verhief??. Der 
Kontrast zur krisengeschüttelten Zeit der Bürgerkriege konnte kaum 
größer sein. 


48 Verg., Georg. I 121-124. 

4° So auch W. STRON, Labor improbus: Die Arbeit im antiken Rom, in: V. SCHUBERT, 
0.c. (Anm. 1), S. 129. 

50 Verg., Georg. I 145f. 

5 Vergil weist beispielsweise auf den ewigen Kreislauf der Arbeit des Bauern hin: 
Georg. II 401f. 

5 Verg., Georg. II 506-511; vgl. M.I. FINLEY, o.c. (Anm. 22), S. 94-96, 131ff.; M. 
FUHRMANN, Fluch und Segen der Arbeit. Vergils Lehrgedicht von der Landwirtschaft in 
der europdischen Tradition, Gymnasium 90 (1983), S. 246; G.B. CONTE, Die Literatur der 
Augusteischen Zeit, in: F. GRAF (Hrsg.), Einleitung in die lateinische Philologie, Stutt- 
gart-Leipzig 1997, S. 197f. 

53 Verg., Georg. III 30-48; vgl. D. KIENAST, o.c. (Anm. 9), S. 241. 
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Wie in den Werken Homers und Hesiods spiegeln sich auch in den 
Georgica Vergils die politische Realität und die Vorstellungen der Zeit 
wider. Vergil gibt die übliche Einstellung der rómischen Oberschicht wie- 
der, die kórperliche Arbeit für ein Übel hielt und nur die Tatigkeit des 
Bauern, bzw. Gutsherrn achtete. In der bukolischen Malerei fand die, 
nicht erst seit augusteischer Zeit beliebte, romantisierende Verklärung 
des Landlebens ihren Ausdruck? 

Auch die häufig zitierte Textstelle aus Ciceros 44 v.Chr. verfaßten de 
officiis darf in diesem Zusammenhang nicht fehlen. In einer Art Hierar- 
chie der Berufe rangiert die Landwirtschaft als die «beste, fruchtbarste, 
süßeste» ganz oben. Handwerkliche Tätigkeiten gehören nicht in die länd- 
liche Idylle. Das wundert nicht, denn Cicero bemerkt: 


Alle Handwerker betreiben eine verächtliche Tätigkeit, denn eine 
Werkstatt kann nichts Edles in sich schließen”. 


Besonders verachtungswürdig seien die Berufe, die «den sinnlichen 
Genüssen dienen», wie zum Beispiel der des Seefischers, des Fleischers 
oder Kochs?6. Cicero gibt damit eine aristokratische Einschätzung wieder, 
die sich, wie oben erläutert, bereits bei Platon findet. Wenn Cicero jedoch 
die Berufe des Arztes, Wissenschaftlers, Baumeisters und Großhändlers 
als ehrenhaft einstuft, berücksichtigt er offensichtlich die wirtschaftliche 
Entwicklung seiner Zeit. Laut Mrozek handelt es sich um Berufe, die 
typisch sind für eine wirtschaftlich bewegte Epoche. Erst in augusteischer 
Zeit erlebten diese schließlich einen wirklichen Aufschwung>’. Im 
Großhandel sahen Angehörige der römischen Oberschicht einen standes- 
gemäßen und lukrativen Erwerbszweig. Handwerk, Kleinhandel oder 
Lohnarbeit wurden ausschließlich von Sklaven, Freigelassenen und Leu- 
ten aus der plebs betrieben. Deshalb erfuhren sie neben den “unsittli- 
chen” Erwerbsformen eine gesellschaftliche Geringschätzung. 


5 Karikierte Horaz in einem frühen Gedicht noch geschickt diese Verklärung des Land- 
lebens, galt sie spätestens seit der Zeit Neros als Allegorie einer Welt unter einem idealen 
Kaiser. Hor., Epode 2; Eklogen des Calpurnius Siculus. 

55 Cic., De off. I 150f.; vgl. dazu H.-J. DREXHAGE, Zum Selbstverständnis arbeitender 
Menschen im Imperium Romanum, in: Humanistische Bildung, Mensch und Arbeit (Anm. 
34), S. 7f. 

56 Cic., De off. 1 150f.; vgl. dazu D. NÓRR, Zur sozialen und rechtlichen Bewertung der 
freien Arbeit in Rom, ZRG 95 (1965), S. 70; H. GRASSL, Sozialókonomische Vorstellun- 
gen in der kaiserzeitlichen griechischen Literatur (1.-3. Jh. n.Chr.), Wiesbaden 1982, S. 
101-111. 

ST St. MROZEK, Die gesellschaftliche Rolle der Arbeit in der augusteischen Zeit, Klio 
67 (1985), S. 65-69. 
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Die Dichtungen Homers, Hesiods und Vergils zeigten Wege aus den 
Krisen ihrer Zeit, wobei der kórperlichen Arbeit eine wichtige, wenn auch 
durchaus unterschiedliche Rolle zukam. Ein über alles richtender Kónig 
und ein von der harten tiglichen Arbeit befreiter Adel entsprachen der 
Idealvorstellung der homerischen Epen und der archaischen Zeit. Im 
Gegensatz dazu bewertete Hesiod die kórperliche Arbeit als ein Gut, das 
Reichtum und Anerkennung einbringe. In Zeiten der Not, so auch am 
Ende des Peloponnesischen Krieges in Athen, galt es durchaus nicht als 
extravagant oder anrüchig, sich auf die selbst geleistete kórperliche Arbeit 
zu berufen. In der literarischen Überlieferung überwiegt jedoch die tra- 
ditionelle Sichtweise der reichen Oberschicht, deren Lebensstil wohl den 
meisten attraktiver erschien, als die Erfüllung in der Arbeit zu finden. So 
lassen sich zumindest die Warnungen vor den Folgen eines allzu beque- 
men Lebenswandels deuten, die Prodikos, Sokrates und ihnen folgend 
Vertreter der kynischen und stoischen Philosophie ihren Schülern vor 
Augen hielten. Xenophon, Platon oder Aristoteles bemühten sich dage- 
gen um ein aktives, aber von den arbeitenden Menschen deutlich abge- 
grenztes Leben. Auch am Ende der Republik wurde die Forderung nach 
mehr Produktivitàt laut. Es war offensichtlich von Nóten, ‘wieder zum 
Pflug zu greifen'. Jedoch nicht im wórtlichen Sinne, denn die Arbeit 
wurde keineswegs positiv beurteilt. Die führenden Familien sollten sich 
Vergil zufolge um ihre Ländereien kümmern, während Octavian den dazu 
notwendigen Frieden bringe. 

Im anschlieBenden zweiten Teil der Betrachtung wird die kórperliche 
Arbeit im Urteil kaiserzeitlicher Autoren behandelt. Stellte die distanzie- 
rende Geringschätzung körperlicher Arbeit seitens der Oberschicht eine 
Konstante dar und läßt sich eine spezifisch christliche Sichtweise aus- 
machen? 


II. KORPERLICHE ARBEIT IM URTEIL KAISERZEITLICHER AUTOREN — 
CHRISTEN UND ‘HEIDEN’ 


Vergleichbar mit Hesiod formulierten die friihen Christen eine Wert- 
schátzung der kórperlichen Arbeit, die sich mit einem offenbar steigen- 
den Selbstverstindnis der Handwerkerschicht im 1. Jahrhundert n.Chr. 
vereinbaren lief. 

Darstellungen von Handwerksgeräten auf römischen Grabdenkmälern 
nahmen einer Studie Gerhard Zimmers zufolge deutlich zu. Sie zeugen 
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von einem wachsenden SelbstbewuDtsein und einer zunehmenden sozia- 
len Anerkennung dieser Berufsgruppen?*. Bei genauerer Prüfung des 
Materials zeigen sich jedoch deutliche lokale und regionale Unterschiede. 
So finden sich etwa aus der Stadt Rom zahlreiche Berufsbezeichnungen 
auf den Grabdenkmälern, während der Befund in den Provinzen sehr 
unterschiedlich ausfällt. Drexhage bemerkt, daß es sich zum großen Teil 
um Freigelassene handelte, die auf diesen Weg der Selbstdarstellung 
zurückgriffen. Weitgehend vom cursus honorum auf lokaler oder über- 
regionaler Ebene ausgeschlossen, suchten sie ihre beruflichen Erfolge in 
Handel und Gewerbe? 

Die Christen standen in der Tradition des Alten Testaments und der 
jüdischen Entwicklung. Die Arbeit galt dort nicht als eine unvermeidli- 
che Selbstverständlichkeit, sondern als geheiligte Pflicht‘. So betont der 
jüdische Autor Flavius Josephus zu Beginn des 2. Jahrhunderts n.Chr.: 


Die jüdischen Gesetze verwerfen die Untátigkeit und lehren die Men- 
schen Selbstgenügsamkeit und Arbeitsliebe‘'. 


In einem Jahrzehnte zuvor verfaßten Brief erinnert der Apostel Paulus die 
Thessaloniker an die Erfüllung ihrer Arbeitspflicht. Sie hatten offenbar seine 
eschatologischen Verkündigungen mißverstanden und glaubten, der ‘Tag 
des Herrn’ sei bereits gekommen, weshalb sie nicht mehr arbeiten müßten. 
Paulus ermahnte sie eindringlich zur Arbeit, denn sonst drohe ihnen der 
Verlust der Ehre und Unabhängigkeit. Vor diesem Hintergrund der von 
Paulus aufgezeigten Lebensweise ist schließlich der bekannte Ausspruch, 
«wenn jemand nicht arbeiten will, soll er auch nicht essen» zu verstehen. 
Dieser Gedanke wurde zu einem festen Bestandteil frühchristlicher Gemein- 
deordnungen und damit zu einer sittlichen Norm der christlichen Lebens- 


58 Vgl. G. ZIMMER, o.c. (Anm. 33), S. 73, 75; H.J. DREXHAGE, a.a.O. (Anm. 55), S. 27- 
32. Fridolf Kudlien stellt die generelle Annahme in Frage, daß nach den Punischen Krie- 
gen nur noch die Landwirtschaft und das Kriegführen als ehrenhaft gegolten haben. Auch 
seiner Vermutung, daß im römischen Dorf freigeborene Römer durchaus gern auch hand- 
werkliche Berufe wie den eines Schmiedes oder Walkers ergriffen, ist zuzustimmen, zumal 
es einen festen Kundenstamm und gesicherte Einkünfte garantierte. F. KUDLIEN, Anni- 
versarii vicini. Zur freien Arbeit im rómischen Dorf, Hermes 112 (1984), S. 82-84. Doch 
leider finden sich keine Belege zum Selbstverstándnis dieser Bevölkerungsgruppe in repu- 
blikanischer Zeit. 

59? Vgl. dazu H.-J. DREXHAGE, a.a.O. (Anm. 55), S. 12-14. 

99 Exod. 20.9. Dazu W. PANNENBERG, Fluch und Segen der Arbeit, in: V. SCHUBERT, 
o.c. (Anm. 1), S. 31-35. 

9! Josephus wendet sich gegen den Vorwurf des Tacitus, die Juden ruhten am siebten 
Tag aus Freude am Nichtstun. Tac., Hist. V 4; Jos., C.Ap. II 174, 234, 291. 

9? Paul., 2. Thess. 3.6-11. 
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führung9. Die meisten Ausführungen des Paulus zum Thema Arbeit finden 
sich in den Korinther-Briefen. Er beabsichtigte offensichtlich gegen den dort 
vorherrschenden Einfluß der Proto-Gnostiker oder Kyniker zu bekämpfen, 
denen nichts daran lag, sich mit den Realitäten der Arbeitswelt auseinander 
zu setzen. Sie schétzten sich glücklich als Reiche, Weise, Kónige — Pau- 
lus betonte dagegen das Leben der Apostel, die mit eigenen Händen arbei- 
ten". Die Arbeit sollte dem Lebensunterhalt und der Wohltätigkeit dienen? 
— Habsucht und Faulheit galten dagegen als Sünde“. 

Der neue, christliche Gedanke der Wohltätigkeit begründete sich vor 
allem auf dem im Markus Evangelium formulierten Ausspruch Jesu: 
« Verkaufe, was du hast! » — und der nachfolgenden bekannten Metapher 
über das Kamel, das eher durch ein Nadelóhr gelangt, als ein Reicher ins 
Himmelreich®?. Über diese Auffassung herrschte jedoch auch in christli- 
chen Kreisen Diskussionsbedarf. So bedeute die Aufforderung einer Ein- 
schátzung des Clemens von Alexandrien zufolge nicht, 


das vorhandene Vermógen wegzuwerfen und auf den Besitz zu ver- 

zichten, sondern aus der Seele die Gedanken an den Besitz zu verban- 
68 

nen“. 


In seiner Auseinandersetzung mit der platonischen Philosophie läßt der 
christliche Gelehrte der intellektuellen Betätigung eine besondere Ach- 
tung zukommen. Im direkten Vergleich bezeichnet er das Handwerk als 
niedrige Arbeit. Insgesamt beurteilt er dennoch die körperliche Arbeit 
dem göttlichen Gebot entsprechend positiv®. 

Die Wertschätzung körperlicher Arbeit im frühen Christentum erklärt 
sich nicht nur aus der Zugehörigkeit zu den unteren Schichten und der 
jüdischen Tradition”, sondern auch aus den Lebensmaximen der zeit- 


6& Barn. 10.4; Did. 12.3-5. 

64 Paul., J. Kor. 4.8-13, 9.4-14; R.M. GRANT, Christen als Bürger im römischen Reich, 
Góttingen 1981, S. 80. 

65 Did. 4.6f., 12.2. Vgl. dazu auch R.M. GRANT, o.c., S. 79-86. 

66 Did. 2.6, syr. Didasc. 13 [74, 20 Comm.]. 

67 NT Mk 10.17-31. 

68 Clem. Alex., Welcher Reiche wird gerettet? 11; zitiert nach P. Guyot — R. KLEIN 
(Hrsg.), Das frühe Christentum bis zum Ende der Verfolgung. Eine Dokumentation, Darm- 
stadt 19977, Bd. 2, S. 33. 

© Clem. Alex., Paed. II 78.2; Clem. Alex., Str. VI 155.3; vgl. Plut., Nik. 2. Christli- 
che Gelehrte wie Clemens von Alexandrien sahen in den Werken hellenistischer Philoso- 
phen und Dichter bereits die Anfánge des christlichen Denkens angelegt. «Trefflich, Pla- 
ton, du kommst der Wahrheit nahe», heiBt es in Clemens’ Protrepticus 68.2. 

7 Diese hat zum Beispiel W. PANNENBERG, a.a.O. (Anm. 60), S. 40 herausgearbeitet. 
Vgl. auch G. Ovrrr, a.a.O. (Anm. 29), S. 490. 
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genóssischen Philosophen?!. Das im 1. Jahrhundert n.Chr. zunehmende 
SelbstbewuBtsein der Handwerker spricht für eine sich wandelnde Wert- 
vorstellung innerhalb der rómischen Gesellschaft in einer Zeit wirt- 
schaftlicher Prosperität’?. Das frühchristliche Arbeitsethos ist hinsichtlich 
der positiven Bewertung körperlicher Arbeit durchaus als zeitgemäß zu 
werten und steht in keinem groBen Kontrast zu heidnischen Auffassun- 
gen, wie es in der modernen Forschung häufig betont wird”. 

So bezeichnet beispielsweise der Stoiker Musonius Rufus harte Arbeit 
als eine Tugend für Männer und Frauen. Das stoische Ideal der Unab- 
hängigkeit spielt dabei ebenso eine Rolle wie der geforderte Praxisbe- 
zug’. Er preist die harte körperliche Arbeit auf dem Land als einen für 
einen Philosophen angemessenen Erwerb des Lebensunterhalts. Dabei 
spricht er sich nicht für das aristokratische Leben in ländlicher Idylle 
aus, wie es etwa Plinius der Jüngere, einer seiner Bewunderer^, vorzog. 
Plinius deutete seine literarische und juristische Tätigkeit der stoischen 
Philosophie gemäß als eine im Dienste der Allgemeinheit sinnvolle 
Lebensaufgabe?6. Schon Cicero, Sallust oder Ovid hatten ihre schöpferi- 
sche Produktion als labor bezeichnet”. Die aus Sicht des senatorischen 
Geschichtsschreibers Tacitus unkonventionelle Auffassung des stoischen 
Philosophen Musonius wird dem aristokratischen Lebensstil angepaBt”8. 
So lobt auch Plutarch von Chaironeia in seiner moralphilosophischen 
Schrift jede Arbeit, die im Dienste des Gemeinwohls und Staatsinteres- 
ses steht”, macht aber aus seiner Abneigung gegenüber handwerklichen 
Tätigkeiten keinen Hehl®®. In der Biographie Catos schildert er bewun- 


7! Vgl. auch R.M. GRANT, o.c. (Anm. 64), S. 86-88. 

7 So auch H. SCHNEIDER, a.a.O. (Anm. 9), S. 210. 

75 So zum Beispiel: D. HAGEMANN, Technik im frühen Mittelalter zwischen 500 und 1000, 
in: Propyläen Technikgeschichte, Bd. I, S. 323; H.-J. DREXHAGE, a.a.O. (Anm. 55), S. 10. 

74 Mus., Diatriben 3: «Demgegenüber bin ich der Meinung, daf die Frauen, die Phi- 
losophie studieren, ebensowenig wie die Manner ihre Pflichten und Aufgaben im Stich las- 
sen und nur noch studieren sollten, sondern daß sie sich die philosophischen Lehren, mit 
denen sie sich bescháftigen, wegen ihrer praktischen Anwendung im wirklichen Leben 
aneignen müßten» (deutsche Übersetzung von R. Nickel); vgl. auch fr. 3, S. 42, 28-29, 
fr. 4, S. 46, 27-28, fr. 11; R.M. GRANT, o.c. (Anm. 64), S. 86f. 

75 Plin., Epist. III 11.5-7. 

76 Plin., Epist. III 11.5, 7; Paneg. 24.2. Vgl. H.P. BUTLER, Die geistige Welt des Jün- 
geren Plinius, Heidelberg 1970, S. 21-27. 

77 Vgl. dazu W. STROH, a.a.O. (Anm. 49), S. 116f. 

78 Tac., Hist. III 81. Tacitus charakterisiert dagegen Musonius als jemanden, der unzeit- 
gemäße Lehren vertrete und in senatorischen Kreisen kaum ernst genommen werde. 

” Damit steht er ganz in der Tradition Platons. Vgl. Plat., Pol. 415c, 421d, 564e, 617e. 

80 Plut., Mor. 527c, 830. 
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dernd die konsequente Lebensweise dieses Sinnbilds altrómischer Tugen- 
den. Der Staatsmann habe bei harter kórperlicher Arbeit auf dem Feld 
seinen Körper gestählt und Zeit seines Lebens Luxus und Überflüssiges 
abgelehnt?!. Mit Widerwillen berichtet Plutarch jedoch von dessen allzu 
hartherziger Einhaltung des Prinzips der Nützlichkeit. Dabei handelt es 
sich wohl um die hóchste Lebensmaxime Catos. Alte Sklaven beispiels- 
weise wurden bei ihm als überflüssig ausrangiert?. Auch wenn Cato die 
Arbeit als solche schátzte, ware es ihm sicher nicht in den Sinn gekom- 
men, wohltätig zu sein, wie es später die Christen propagieren sollten. 

Die stoischen Philosophen sahen in der kórperlichen Arbeit einen Weg 
zur Unabhängigkeit oder, wie Musonius, die praktische Umsetzung phi- 
losophischer Gedanken. Faulheit und ein Leben in Luxus galten insgesamt 
als verwerflich. Die Stoa hatte ihre Anhänger vor allem in der römischen 
Aristokratie, die ihre Energien auf den Staatsdienst oder intellektuelle 
Betätigungen und keineswegs auf eigene körperliche Arbeit verlagerten. 

Gegen diese inkonsequente Haltung der Intellektuellen äußert sich der 
christliche Autor Tertullian in seiner 197 n.Chr. verfaBten Apologie. Er 
betont, daß die Christen im Gegensatz zu den Philosophen tatsächlich 
nach ihren Grundsätzen lebten83. Die Arbeit galt in den Gemeinden als 
eine Pflicht gegenüber Gott, wobei überschüssige Gewinne der Wohl- 
tätigkeit und nicht der Anhäufung von Reichtümern zugute kommen soll- 
ten. So schreibt Bischof Dionysios von Korinth, der Kirchengeschichte 
des Eusebius zufolge, um 170 n.Chr. an die rómische Christengemeinde 
von Ephesos: 


Von Anfang hattet ihr den Brauch, allen Brüdern auf mannigfache 
Weise zu helfen und vielen Gemeinden in allen Stádten Unterstützung 
zu schicken. Durch die Gaben, die ihr von jeher geschickt habt, da ihr 
als Rómer einen überlieferten rómischen Brauch festhaltet, erleichtert 
ihr die Armut der Dürftigen und unterstützt ihr die in den Bergwerken 
lebenden Brüder®*. 


Wer somit einen gewissen Wohlstand erzielt hatte, durfte dies nicht zum 
Anlaß nehmen, die Arbeit niederzulegen, denn: 


Das Arbeiten darfst du nicht so schnell deswegen unterlassen, weil du 
durch Gottes Gnade in nichts Mangel leidest, sondern deshalb sollst du 


5! Plut., Cato 1.5; 2.2, 3. 

82 Plut., Cato 4.5, 6. Plutarch lehnte ein solches Handeln strikt als zu hartherzig ab. 
Plut., Cato 5.1, 2. 

83 Vgl. Tert., Apol. u.a. 54.14, 15. 

84 Eus., HE IV 23.10. 
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wie alle anderen arbeiten, um an nichts als an den Dienst Gottes zu den- 
ken. Wenn du auch deine gesamten Einkiinfte an den Armen austeilst, 
so wird in den Augen Christi das Wertvollste sein, was du mit deinen 
Händen selbst angefertigt hast"). 


Neben der Wohltátigkeit betonte Hieronymos am Ende des 4. Jahrhun- 
derts auch den Wert des eigenen Schaffens und des daraus hervorgehen- 
den Produktes. Vorurteile gegenüber den angeblich ungebildeten Chri- 
sten niederer Herkunft bestanden nach wie vor. Dem halt Johannes 
Chrysostomos, wenn auch schon etwas distanziert entgegen, daß jeder, 
der sichtlich kórperlich arbeite, Bewunderung und nicht Verachtung ver- 
diene. Es handele sich um eine ausgezeichnete Philosophie, mühsam sein 
Brot zu verdienen. Es befreie die Herzen und stärke die Seele dieser Men- 
schen. Sie seien ganz besonders glücklich zu schätzen®®. Weniger die 
Verachtung gegenüber ungebildeten Tuchhändlern oder Schustern, die 
Celsus zufolge in den christlichen Gemeinden angeblich das Wort führ- 
ten, sondern vielmehr die Abkehr von der Familie und den Lehrern als 
Konsequenz des Christseins mußte als eine Gefahr für den Frieden der 
Gemeinschaft angesehen werden®’. So war die Lage der Christen am Ende 
des 2. und weit bis in das 3. Jahrhundert hinein ausgesprochen unsicher. 
Die Beschuldigungen zu entkräften, war ein wichtigstes Anliegen Ter- 
tullians. Gegen den Vorwurf, Christen seien für den Handel unnütz, damit 
aber auch indirekt gegen den Verdacht der Abgrenzung von der übrigen 
Gesellschaft, hob er die Arbeitsamkeit der Christen hervor. Sie stehe ganz 
im Einklang mit dem Leben der *Nichtchristen', denn: 


Mit euch zusammen fahren wir zur See, leisten Militürdienst, betreiben 
Landwirtschaft und Handel; in gleicher Weise lassen wir unsere hand- 
werklichen Fertigkeiten euch zugute kommen, und unsere Erzeugnisse 
stellen wir euch zu allgemeinem Gebrauch zur Verfügung??. 


Eine Einschränkung erfährt dieses Bekenntnis zur sozialen Integration 
der Christen durch den Hinweis auf die christlichen Gesetze. Nicht jede 
Arbeit, die dem Lebensunterhalt diene, sei für einen Christen geeignet. 
Darunter könnten schließlich auch «diebische Badewärter», Räuber oder 
Fälscher genannt werden, außerdem die Schauspieler, die sich «nicht nur 
mit den Händen, sondern mit allen ihren Gliedern» um ihren Lebensun- 


55 Hier., Ep. ad Dem., PL 22, 1119; Übers. BKV 16, 18. 

86 Joh. Chrys., Ep. I ad Cor. Hom. 20.6; ep. II ad Cor. Hom. 15.3, PG 61, 168, 506ff. 
87 Orig., c. Cel. III 44, 55. 

88 Tert., Apol. 42.1 (datiert 197). 
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terhalt bemühten®?. Neben den als verbrecherisch oder obszón verdamm- 
ten Tätigkeiten war jede Erwerbsform im Dienste der ‘Götzen’ verboten. 
Auch ein Zeitgenosse Tertullians, der um 235 n.Chr. gestorbene Hippo- 
lyt, nennt für Christen untaugliche Berufe und Tátigkeiten. Dazu gehór- 
ten Schauspiel, Theater, Wettkampfe und Spiele jeder Art, Magie, Zau- 
berei und alles, was mit der Verehrung heidnischer Gótter in Verbindung 
stehe. Jede Betätigung im ‘Rotlichtmilieu’ gelte für einen Christen per se 
als indiskutabel. Doch auch Richter oder stádtische Beamte sollten ihre 
Tätigkeit niederlegen, um nicht von der Taufe ausgeschlossen zu wer- 
den. Ein Soldat müsse sich verpflichten, keinen Menschen zu töten”. 
Tertullian und Hippolyt stuften somit die verschiedenen Formen der 
Erwerbstätigkeit nicht nach gesellschaftlichen Rangfolgen ein, sondern 
nur nach ethisch-religiósen Gesichtspunkten. In der Auflistung verach- 
tungswürdiger Berufe folgten sie, wie oben festgehalten, einer langen 
Tradition?!, die von Platon über Cicero, Seneca u.a. zu den christlichen 
Autoren gelangte und in der spätantiken Gesetzgebung eine Fortsetzung 
fand. Gemeinsam ist allen die Ablehnung des Besitzerwerbs durch Ver- 
brechen, Unsittlichkeit oder des ‘sich zur Schau Stellens’. Platon folgend 
galt das Handwerk als verächtlich, besonders wenn es der Herstellung 
von Luxusgütern diente. Nur die christlichen Autoren lobten auch die 
Arbeit des Handwerkers und entsprachen damit am Ende des 1. Jahr- 
hunderts n.Chr. der zunehmenden Wertschátzung dieser Berufsgruppe. 
Die Forderung Hippolyts nach einem Ausschluf der Christen von 
Bescháftigungen im Staatsdienst verweist jedoch auf das Konfliktpoten- 
tial zwischen Christentum und Staat. Auf diese Weise sollte der mit einem 
öffentlichen Amt untrennbar verbundene ‘Götzendienst’ gemieden wer- 
den. Ebenso durfte kein Christ an der Herstellung von Götterbildern, 
Tempeln, Votivgaben oder ahnlichem mitwirken oder Handel mit Luxus- 
gütern betreiben. So hatte sich beispielsweise in Bithynien bereits zur 
Zeit des jüngeren Plinius der Rückgang im Verkauf von Opferfleisch 
negativ auf die Einkünfte der Tempel ausgewirkt?. Ein ganzer Wirt- 


89 Tert., Idol. 4.5, 8. 

% Hippolyt trad., Apost. 16: Miles qui est in potestate non occidet hominem. Si iubet, 
non exequetur rem, neque faciet iuramentum. Vgl. dazu P. GUYOT — R. KLEIN, o.c. (Anm. 
68), S. 35 und 52-68 zum Kriegsdienst; J. LEHNEN, Zwischen Abkehr und Hinwendung. 
Äußerungen christlicher Autoren des 2. und 3. Jahrhunderts zu Staat und Herrscher, in: 
R. voN HAEHLING (Hrsg.), Rom und das himmlische Jerusalem. Die frühen Christen zwi- 
schen Anpassung und Ablehnung, Darmstadt, 2000, S. 10-13. 

?! Vgl. H.-J. DREXHAGE, a.a.O. (Anm. 55), S. 8f. 

?? Plin., Epist. X 96.10. 
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schaftszweig war von der christlichen Lebensweise und ihrem Konsum- 
verzicht betroffen. Tertullian hatte offenbar die darin fiir die Christen 
bestehende Gefahr erkannt. Unter Berufung auf die Worte des Apostels 
Paulus bemühte er sich daher, einer vólligen Abkehr vom Staat entgegen 
zu wirken”. 

Móglicherweise handelte es sich um eine Reaktion auf die von den 
Christen propagierte Ablehnung aller mit der Ausübung von Kulten und 
Festen in Verbindung stehender Tätigkeiten, wenn sich die Gesetzgebung 
des 2. und beginnenden 3. Jahrhunderts n.Chr. mit der Frage nach der 
Infamie verschiedener Formen der Erwerbstätigkeit beschäftigte. Die von 
den Juristen Julianus, Ulpianus und Galen kommentierten prátorischen 
Edikte nennen u.a. Schauspieler, Bordellbesitzer und Bademeister unter 
den als infam einzustufenden Berufen. Ausdrücklich davon ausgenommen 
sind dagegen die Teilnehmer an athletischen oder musischen Wettkämp- 
fen, Wagenrennen sowie die Tätigkeit als Schiedsrichter™. 

Mit der Anerkennung des Christentums im 4. Jahrhundert n.Chr. wur- 
den schlieBlich weitere rechtliche Regelungen erforderlich, offenbar auch 
um Unsicherheiten innerhalb der Gemeinden entgegenzuwirken. In der 
Spätantike ist jedoch insgesamt ein Einstrómen ethischer Vorstellung in 
das Recht zu beobachten”. Bereits im Jahre 325 veranlaßte Constantin 
das Verbot der Gladiatorenspiele und Tierhetzen?6. Gladiatoren wurden 
ebenso verachtet wie Schauspieler, Tavernenbesitzer und Prostituierte?”. 
Die von Hippolyt ebenfalls als infam bezeichneten Wagenrennen und 
Wettkämpfe erfreuten sich in der Spätantike jedoch nach wie vor großer 
Beliebtheit. Sie waren nicht mehr in *heidnische Feste' eingebunden. Jetzt 
stand der sportlich-athletische Aspekt im Vordergrund?*, Sicher spielte 


93 Neben Tertullian sind noch andere christliche Autoren zu nennen. Vgl. dazu aus- 


führlich J. LEHNEN, a.a.O. (Anm. 90), S. 15. 

% Dig. TII 2.1; III 2.2, 5; III 2.3; III 2.4, 1f. Kaser erklart in einer terminologischen 
Studie, daß der Begriff infamia zunächst dem Bereich der mores angehörte. So bezeich- 
nete infamia den Verlust des guten Rufes, der sozialen Achtung, während ignominia die 
juristische Bescholtenheit meinte. Bei den spáten Klassikern wird ignominia dann selten 
und fließt offenbar in der späteren Prinzipatszeit mit infamia zusammen. Seit severischer 
Zeit wird infamia für die verschiedenen Tatbestände der rechtserheblichen Bescholtenheit 
verwendet. Das bedeutet über die AusschlieBung von bestimmten Rechtsbefugnissen hin- 
aus die allgemeine Minderung der óffentlichen Achtung. Vgl. M. KASER, /nfamia und 
ignominia in den rómischen Rechtsquellen, ZRG 73 (1956), u.a. S. 224-227, 234. 

95 Vgl. M. KASER, a.a.O., S. 274. 

% CTh XV 7.1, 2, 12; XV 12.1; CJ XI 44.1. 

% CTh IV 6.3; CJ V 27; Nov. Marc. 4. 

* Vgl. Dig. III 2.4. Die im Jahre 533 n.Chr. in Kraft getretenen Digesten enthalten 
Exzerpte der Juristenschriften der früheren Jahrhunderte. Darunter befindet sich auch der 
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auBerdem der Gedanke, den Bedürfnissen des breiten Volkes gerecht zu 
werden und Zugestündnisse machen zu müssen, eine wichtige Rolle. 


II. ZUSAMMENFASSUNG: GENERELLE TENDENZEN IN DER BEWERTUNG 
KÓRPERLICHER ARBEIT? 


Im frühen Griechenland gehórte handwerkliches Geschick durchaus noch 
zu den Fähigkeiten des Gutsbesitzers. Dies erklärt die keineswegs nega- 
tive Beurteilung der Tätigkeit eines Handwerkers in den Epen Homers. 
Eine Wertschätzung körperlicher Arbeit als solche läßt sich in den Erga 
Hesiods ausmachen, in denen sich die báuerliche Welt Boiotiens im 7. 
Jahrhundert v.Chr. widerspiegelt. Der Dichter preist die Freude an der 
Arbeit, die Göttern und Menschen gefällig sei und — als Ausweg aus 
der Krise — neben sozialer Sicherheit auch Reichtum in Aussicht stelle. 
In dieser Haltung steht er der Adelsethik seiner Zeit entgegen, die von den 
Idealen der heldenhaften Krieger der homerischen Epen geprágt war. Die 
Teilnahme an sportlichen Agonen und Symposien galt als erstrebenswert 
und nicht die mühselige Arbeit auf dem Hof. Ahnlich wie Hesiod mahnt 
schlieBlich auch der Dichter Vergil in der krisengeschüttelten Zeit der 
ausgehenden Republik, sich um die Bewirtschaftung des Landes zu küm- 
mern. In seinen Georgica appelliert er an die altrepublikanischen Ideal- 
vorstellungen des fleißigen Bauers und beschreibt ein idyllisches Land- 
leben, um auf diese Weise Octavian zum Sinnbild dieser friedlichen 
Ordnung zu erheben und zum Retter aus der Misere zu propagieren. 
Daher erstaunt kaum die stets positive Schilderung der Landwirtschaft, die 
im wesentlichen die existentielle Grundlage in der antiken Agrar- und 
Adelsgesellschaft bildete. An einer positiven Einschätzung körperlicher 
Arbeit — auch auf dem Lande — war Vergil jedoch nicht gelegen. 
Abschließend lassen sich zwei voneinander abhängige Entwicklungen 
beobachten: Einerseits ging mit dem wachsenden Lebensstandard der 
führenden Oberschicht eine tendenzielle Abwertung kórperlicher Arbeit 
einher. Andererseits stieg mit dem Bedarf an Luxusgütern nicht nur die 
Leistungsfáhigkeit, sondern auch das Selbstbewuftsein von Bauern und 
Handwerkern. Das gilt für das archaische und klassische Griechenland 
wie für die frühe rómische Kaiserzeit. Die literarische Überlieferung gibt 


genannte Kommentar zum prátorischen Edikt des Ulpianus. Vgl. auch H. KLorr, a.a.O. 
(Anm. 4), S. 333. 
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vorwiegend die Sicht der Oberschicht wieder und damit nur einen klei- 
nen Ausschnitt. Die archáologischen Monumente dokumentieren den 
zunehmenden Stolz der arbeitenden Menschen, wobei ungewif bleibt, ob 
einige von ihnen in der kórperlichen Arbeit selbst ein ethisches Gut sahen. 
Wahrscheinlich bemühten sich die meisten, zu Reichtum und damit zu 
einem angenehmeren Leben zu gelangen. Nach Athens Niederlage im 
Peloponnesischen Krieg konnte sich beispielsweise ein Angehóriger einer 
vornehmen attischen Familie stolz der eigenen harten Arbeit rühmen. Wer 
sich jedoch ohne Not körperlicher Betätigungen brüstete, wie beispiels- 
weise der Sophist Hippias oder der Stoiker Musonius, galt als Sonderling. 
Die von der Stoa beeinfluDte gebildete Oberschicht der rómischen Kai- 
serzeit bemühte sich, die Forderungen nach einer schlichten und sinn- 
vollen Lebensweise ohne Einbußen an Prestige und Einfluß umzusetzen. 
Durchaus im Einklang mit den Vorstellungen der stoischen Philosophen 
ihrer Zeit und der jüdischen Tradition verhaftet lobten die christlichen 
Autoren den ethischen Wert der Arbeit. Diese Wertschätzung der Arbeit 
allein und die Einstufung verschiedener Tätigkeiten als infam unter- 
scheidet die Christen im wesentlichen noch nicht von ihren Zeitgenossen. 
Erst der Anspruch, die gern geleistete Tatigkeit in den Dienst der Wohl- 
titigkeit zu stellen und Berufe, die mit den heidnischen Kulten in 
Berührung kamen, zu vermeiden, sind spezifisch christliche Anschauun- 
gen. Zumindest die abweichende Einschätzung der Berufsgruppen machte 
eine staatliche Reaktion erforderlich, die sich in den kaiserzeitlichen und 
spätantiken Edikten zum Stichwort Infamie niederschlägt. In der Spätan- 
tike konnte ein Rómer nach dem Verbot der Gladiatoren und Tierhetzen 
nur noch beim Wagenrennen Zerstreuung finden. Doch 'Nichtstun scha- 
det der Seele', oder das jedem geplagten Lateinschüler so vertraute ora 
et labora hitte Benedict, seinen Mónchsregeln zufolge, wohl einem nach 
solchen irdischen Vergnügungen strebenden Zeitgenossen entgegnet??. 
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9 Diese Formulierung findet sich nicht in den Mónchsregeln des Benedict. Sie gilt 
jedoch als Essenz seiner Auffassungen. W. STROH, a.a.O. (Anm. 49), S. 114f.; G. Ovrrr, 
a.a.O. (Anm. 29), S. 494-498. 


ARCIERI CRETESI A SALAMINA 


Nel 480 a.C. gli Ateniesi, spaventati di fronte all’attacco persiano, fug- 
girono su 110 triremi a Salamina e lasciarono la città deserta nelle mani 
del nemico che la incendiò. Solo l’acropoli continuò ad essere difesa da 
alcuni uomini, ma di lì a poco finì anch’essa bruciata. Serse fece quindi 
costruire un molo tra Eraclio e Salamina, lì dove, tra la costa dell’ Attica 
e l’isola, il braccio di mare si fa più stretto, per potere fare passare l’eser- 
cito. Per impedire che ciò avvenisse, l’ateniese Temistocle e Aristide sug- 
gerirono di fare venire arcieri cretesi: il loro compito era evidentemente 
quello di bersagliare con le loro frecce i Persiani che si avventuravano sul 
molo. Così i Greci, ancora una volta su suggerimento di Aristide e di 
Temistocle, ebbero il tempo di organizzare la battaglia navale. I Persiani 
erano comandati da Onofa e avevano più di 1000 navi; i Greci, che ne 
avevano 700, riportarono una bella vittoria, riuscendo a distruggere 500 
navi persiane. Serse fuggì e ritornò in Asia, passando da Sardi e da Babi- 
lonia. Pochi anni dopo, nel 465, moriva assassinato per intrighi di palazzo 
orditi da Artapano e dall’eunuco Aspamitre, intrighi ai quali non furono 
probabilmente estranei i motivi politici legati all’insuccesso della spedi- 
zione in Grecia organizzata con tanto dispendio di uomini e di mezzi. 

E° questo il racconto della battaglia di Salamina fatto da Ctesia 
(FGrHist 688 F13.30-33) e giunto sino a noi nel riassunto di Fozio, 
Biblioteca codice 72!. E se Ctesia avesse avuto più fortuna del suo pre- 
decessore Erodoto salvato dagli alessandrini, sarebbe stata sua la versione 
dell'epilogo della seconda spedizione persiana imperante nella tradizione 
storiografica antica e moderna. 


! Riporto il testo di 13.30: Z&päng dè En’ adrag "A01]vac éXavet, xai "A0nvaiot 
TANPOoavtss Exatov déka TPINPEIG pedyovorv sic ZaXapiva. kai ZEpéng Tv tóv 
KeviT|v aipei, Kai &£uninpnot TAV Tg AkpondAEMc £v adtH yàp £u tıveg nodet- 
q0£vcrec EUGYOVTO. TEAOG KAKEIVOV vokti PLYOVTOV, kükeivnv ovvepiegav. è dè 
ZEpöng adto0ev £A00v Eni oteivótatov tig “Atti (HpdKAetov ka.gitai) £yóv- 
vue yOpa eni LoArapiva, nein En’ adınv diaBfvar diavoovpevos. BovAn dé Ospu- 
otoKAéovs ’Adnvaiov kai "Apıcteidov, toGotat pév dò Kpitng npookaXobvtat, 
Koi napayiyvovron. sita vavpayia Mepoav koi "EAAf|vov yiveraı, IIepoóv pév vats 
&yóvvov ÜNEP TUS yidiac, oxpatnyobvtog adtoîg 'Ovóga, "EXATvov dè Extakootas. 
kai vikoow “EAAnves, kai Stapdeipovran Ilepoıkai nevrakdcıaı vijec, kai pevyet 
Zép&mc, Povan nóJiv xai texvng “Aptoteidov Kal OspiotoKAéovs. £v dè tais 
Aonais &n&ooic payats àtédavov Iepoòv dHdexa pvopiddes. 
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I racconti di Ctesia e di Erodoto, dai quali emerge — si sa — rispetti- 
vamente il punto di vista persiano e quello greco, se non ateniese, della 
guerra’, differiscono per una serie di dettagli grandi e piccoli che indu- 
cono a una lettera più critica della vincente tradizione erodotea?. C'é 
innanzi tutto in F13.30 il rompicapo della diversa successione delle bat- 
taglie di Platea e di Salamina: in Ctesia è la battaglia navale di Salamina 
a segnare la fine della spedizione; in Erodoto è quella terrestre di Platea 
(IX 64)*. Inoltre il numero delle navi ateniesi è di 110 in Ctesia, mentre 
in Erodoto oscilla tra le 180 (VIII 44.1) e le 200 (61.2). I pochi difen- 
sori dell’acropoli fuggono durante la notte in Ctesia, mentre vengono 
massacrati nel tempio di Aglauro dai Persiani in Erodoto (VII 53.2). Il 
molo è costruito prima della battaglia in Ctesia, subito dopo la sconfitta 
in Erodoto: nel primo caso ha finalità pratiche, nel secondo è soltanto un 
trucco per lasciare credere ai Greci che il re, il quale sta in realtà pro- 
gettando la fuga, si sta invece preparando ad affrontare un’altra battaglia 
navale (VIII 97). Sono Temistocle e Aristide insieme a decidere la bat- 
taglia navale a Salamina in Ctesia, mentre il solo Temistocle ruba, per 
così dire, l'idea a un certo Mnesifilo in Erodoto (VIII 57-58)’, anche se 


? Da Ctesia, ad esempio, sappiamo che Dario mori di malattia al suo ritorno in Persia 
(F13.23) e che Serse mori assassinato (F13.32-33); da Erodoto invece sappiamo che gli 
Ateniesi si decisero ad abbandonare la città quando capirono che il serpente sacro aveva 
già abbandonato l'acropoli (VIII 41). 

5 Sulla fortuna di Ctesia, storico orientalista e non greco e delle guerre persiane, vd. la 
testimonianza di Platone, Leggi III 685c-d, che parla della guerra dei Greci contro Troia, 
ma ne fa una città assira; una tradizione presente appunto in Ctesia citato da Diodoro II 
2.2-3. Per una lettura comparata dei racconti di Ctesia e di Erodoto sulla prima spedizione 
persiana, la battaglia di Maratona e la morte sul campo del comandante persiano, vd. 
S. CAGNAZZI, Tradizioni su Dati, comandante persiano a Maratona, Chiron 29 (1999), 
p. 371-393. 

^ Sulle due tradizioni vd. infra, p. 33. 

5 E a dirlo è Temistocle che si rivolge al corintio Adimanto. 

La notizia è presente anche in Strabone IX 1.13 C395 e in Aristodemo, FGrHist 104 
F1.2; la costruzione del molo sembra in tal caso una buona mossa strategica dei Persiani 
che i Greci si affrettano a vanificare ingaggiando la battaglia navale: vd. C. LANZANI, / Per- 
sikà di Ctesia fonte di storia greca , RSA 5 (1900), p. 599-600. 

7 gatadéyer &keivó te návca tà HKovos Mvyoigiron, Evtod toredpevog (58.2). 
In Ctesia non c'é alcun accenno alla inimicizia tra Aristide e Temistocle attestata da Ero- 
doto VIII 79.2 e da Plutarco, Vita di Aristide 2.1-4; cf. Vita di Temistocle 3.1-3, che la fa 
addirittura risalire agli anni dell'infanzia; vd. inoltre Vita di Aristide 3.1-4; 4.4. Vi si 
potrebbe riconoscere l'utilizzazione di una tradizione diversa (lo stesso Plutarco riporta una 
tradizione isolata secondo la quale già a Maratona Temistocle e Aristide avrebbero com- 
battuto uno accanto all'altro: Vita di Aristide 5.4; vd. I. CALABI LIMENTANI, Plutarchi Vita 
Aristidis, Firenze 1964, p. 22-23), ovvero piü semplicemente un particolare omesso nel rias- 
sunto di Fozio. Sui rapporti tra i due uomini politici vd. G. DE SANCTIS, Atthis. Storia 
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poi è suo il merito di avere convinto lo spartiata Euribiade (58-63)5. Il 
comandante della flotta Onofa non figura in Erodoto che ne conosce altri 
quattro: Ariabigne, Pressaspe, Megabazo e Achemene (VII 97). Le navi 
greche che combattono a Salamina sono 700 in Ctesia e soltanto 378 in 
Erodoto (VIII 48)’. 

Ora per quanto riguarda il numero delle navi, è facile ipotizzare che i 
due storici tendano ad aumentare e a diminuire il numero delle navi gre- 
che per fare apparire più luminosa la vittoria greca e meno cocente la 
sconfitta persiana!’ Basti pensare che in Erodoto l’esercito persiano conta 
1.700.000 uomini, 80.000 cavalieri (VII 60.1; 184.4) e che le navi sono 
1207 (VII 89.1; 184.1)!!. Cosi pure per quanto riguarda il particolare dei 


della repubblica ateniese dalle origini alla età di Pericle, Firenze 1975?, p. 464-465; L. 
PICCIRILLI, Temistocle Aristide Cimone Tucidide di Melesia fra politica e propaganda, 
Genova 1987, p. 10-12, 63-67; F.J. Frost, Plutarch's Themistocles. A Historical Com- 
mentary, Chicago 1998?, p. 64-65; J.L. MARR, Plutarch. Life of Themistocles. Introduc- 
tion, Text, Translation and Commentary, Warminster 1998, p. 75 e sgg. 

8 Nella tradizione più tarda risalente a Eforo confluito in Diodoro, Euribiade e Temi- 
stocle deciderebbero di comune accordo la disposizione delle navi in battaglia (XI 18.1). 
In Tucidide invece il solo Temistocle è definito aitıorarog della battaglia (I 74.1); vici- 
nissima alla tradizione di Ctesia quella confluita in Cornelio Nepote, Temistocle 4.5, dove 
Serse victus ergo est magis etiam consilio Themistoclis quam armis Graeciae. Sull’anda- 
mento della battaglia dominata da una grande confusione che si riflette nel racconto delle 
fonti, vd. G. Roux, Eschyle, Hérodote, Diodore, Plutarque racontent la bataille de Sala- 
mine, BCH 98 (1974), p. 51-94. 

? Diventano 380 al capitolo 82. 

10 Secondo Ctesia, infatti, andarono distrutte 500 navi, la metà della flotta che ne con- 
tava più di 1000, e morirono 120.000 uomini sugli 800.000 che erano partiti (F13.27). 
Anche secondo Diodoro gli uomini erano alla partenza più di 800.000 (XI 3.7); mentre sa 
che andarono distrutte soltanto più di 200 navi persiane senza contare quelle catturate con 
gli equipaggi e appena 40 navi greche (XI 19.3); vd. infra nota 11. 

!! I moderni sono unanimemente perplessi davanti alle esagerate cifre di Erodoto, che 
arriva a contare più di 5.000.000 di persone al seguito di Serse, tante da giustificare l’esau- 
rirsi delle acque dei fiumi più piccoli (VII 186.2-187): vd. ad esempio A. HAUVETTE, Héro- 
dote historien des guerres médiques, Paris 1894, p. 305-314; R.W. MACAN, Herodotus. The 
Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Books, London 1908, vol. II, Appendix II, p. 157 e sgg.; W.W. 
How — J. WELLs, A Commentary on Herodotus, Oxford 1928?, vol. II, Appendix XIX, p. 
364 e sgg.; C. HIGNETT, Xerxes' Invasion of Greece, Oxford 1963, Appendix I, p. 345- 
355; A.R. BURN, Persia and the Greeks. The Defence of the West, c. 546-478 B.C. (Post- 
script di D.M. Lewis), Stanford 19842, p. 326 e sgg.; P. GREEN, The Greco-Persian Wars, 
Berkeley-Los Angeles-London 1996, p. 58 e sgg. Il numero elevato delle navi è però lo 
stesso in Eschilo, Persiani, vv. 341-343, rappresentati pochissimi anni dopo la battaglia. 
In VIII 13 Erodoto allude poi alla numerosa flotta di Serse, quando racconta la distruzione 
a causa di una tempesta di molte navi nemiche che avevano urtato contro gli scogli intorno 
alle Cave dell'Eubea e commenta che si poteva riconoscere nell' incidente la mano della 
divinità che voleva rendere la flotta persiana pari alla greca. Le navi diventano piü di 1200 
in Diodoro XI 3.7; piü di 1000 in Platone, Leggi III 699b e in Ctesia (F13.30); sono 1200 
in Isocrate, Panegirico (IV) 93; 97 (ma diventano 1300 nel Panatenaico [XII] 49) e in Cor- 
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difensori fuggiti nottetempo dall’acropoli, ovvero empiamente massacrati 
nel tempio, si può pensare che esso serva a dare una immagine rispetti- 
vamente più o meno favorevole dei Persiani invasori, un intento al quale 
nemmeno il qiXopóppapoc Erodoto, che comunque viveva e scriveva il 
logos di Salamina ad Atene a metà del secolo!?, poteva sottrarsi. 

Ci sono però altre differenze nei racconti di Ctesia e di Erodoto che 
sfuggono ad una spiegazione immediatamente collegabile ad una inter- 
pretazione di parte. Una di queste è il dettaglio in Ctesia della presenza 
degli arcieri cretesi a Salamina che giocano un ruolo determinante!3; il 
dettaglio non è presente in Erodoto e, come spesso accade, è passato sotto 
silenzio anche dalla tradizione storiografica moderna, ingenuamente ero- 
dotea!*. Cerchiamo dunque di interrogare le due tradizioni, spinti dalla 
considerazione che nel racconto di Erodoto si possono in ogni caso rico- 
noscere le tracce di una presenza cretese nella seconda spedizione per- 
siana. 

Quando cominciarono a diffondersi le voci dell’invasione persiana, gli 
Ateniesi mandarono ambasciatori a Delfi a consultare l’oracolo per cono- 
scere quale sarebbe stata la loro sorte (Erodoto VII 140-141); decisero 
così di combattere per mare sulle navi, come Temistocle aveva interpre- 
tato l’oscuro testo della Pizia relativo al muro di legno (142-143) e man- 
darono ambasciatori a chiedere alleanza ad Argo, in Sicilia a Siracusa, dal 
tiranno Gelone, e a Creta (145.2). Ora gli Argivi si erano già mossi e 
avevano anch’essi mandato ambasciatori a interrogare il potente oracolo 


nelio Nepote, Temistocle 2.5. La tradizione è insomma abbastanza costante a riguardo, 
segno evidente che era stata la sproporzione delle forze a colpire l’ immaginario collettivo 
dei Greci dai primi anni dopo la battaglia sino al secolo successivo. 

12 Vd. S. CAGNAZZI, Tavola dei 28 logoi di Erodoto, Hermes 103 (1975), p. 385-423; 
F. JACOBY, in RE, Suppl. II (1913), s.v. Herodotos, col. 358. 

13 A tale dettaglio è chiaramente collegata la differenza della costruzione del molo 
prima e dopo della battaglia (vd. supra, p. 24). Si tratta della medesima costruzione come 
si ricava facilmente dalla terminologia: èy®vvve xpo si legge nel frammento, yOpa 
émetpato diayoùv nel testo erodoteo. L'altro molo sul mare noto ad Erodoto è quello, 
profondo venti orge e lungo più di due stadi, costruito dai Sami e ricordato con ammira- 
zione fra le tre costruzioni più grandi fatte da tutti i Greci (III 60.3). 

14 Vd. ad esempio C. HIGNETT, op. cit. (n. 11), p. 101 nota 2. «Omisit haec Herodo- 
tus, aut hallucinatur Ctesias», commentava però C. MULLER, Ctesiae Cnidii et chrono- 
graphorum Castoris, Eratosthenis, etc. fragmenta dissertatione et notis illustrata , nell'edi- 
zione erodotea di W. DINDORF, Herodoti historiarum libri IX, Paris 1844 (ed. 
Firmin-Didot), p. 67; e J.Ch.F. BAEHR, Ctesiae Cnidii operum reliquiae, Frankfurt am 
Main 1824, gli faceva eco: «Habet tamen et ipse Ctesias, quibus Herodotus suppleri posse 
videatur, ut v. c. cap. XXVI. de sagittariis Cretensibus» (p. 45) e ancora: «Quod ab Hero- 
doto omissum, memoratu tamen dignissimum censet Largerius» (p. 164). Meno sicuro 
R.W. MACAN, op. cit. (n. 11), p. 225. 
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di Delfi: decisero di non combattere contro i Persiani non tanto perché 
bloccati dall’oracolo, quanto perché offesi dagli ambasciatori spartani che 
avevano decisamente negato loro di dividere il comando (148-149)?. Non 
andò meglio in Sicilia, dove gli ambasciatori cercarono di convincere 
Gelone all’alleanza usando come arma la minaccia di una sicura succes- 
siva invasione dei Persiani vittoriosi in Grecia. Gelone era pronto a 
dimenticare le offese subìte, a fornire 200 triremi, 20.000 opliti, 2.000 
cavalieri, 2.000 arcieri, 2.000 frombolieri, 2.000 cavalieri e il cibo neces- 
sario a sfamare tutti questi uomini, ma chiedeva in cambio il comando. 
Siagro, l'ambasciatore spartano, rifiutò orgogliosamente; Gelone chiese 
allora soltanto il comando della flotta, ma furono stavolta gli ambascia- 
tori ateniesi ad opporre un secco rifiuto (157-161)!6. Gelone rimandò 
quindi indietro tutti schernendoli perché se ne tornavano in Grecia senza 
avere ottenuto la sua preziosa alleanza ed erano perciò simili a un anno 
privato della stagione più bella, la primavera (162)!”. E infine anche a 
Creta gli ambasciatori non riuscirono a guadagnare l’alleanza: i Cretesi, 
infatti, interpellarono a loro volta l'oracolo di Delfi e furono sconsigliati 
dal portare aiuto ai Greci per non andare incontro ad altre sofferenze. La 
lunga memoria della Pizia ricordò che i Greci non avevano aiutato i Cre- 
tesi a vendicare la morte di Minosse in Sicilia, e che i Cretesi, i quali ave- 
vano ugualmente partecipato alla guerra di Troia in aiuto di Menelao, 
erano stati puniti, al loro ritorno nell’isola, con la carestia e la pestilenza 
che li aveva decimati (169-171)!5. 


!5 Per altre spiegazioni riportate da Erodoto della scelta filopersiana degli Argivi, vd. 
i capitoli 150-152. 

16 Ma qui è da notare che gli Ateniesi che pretendono il comando e spavaldamente 
dichiarano di essere possessori della più grande marina da guerra (161.3), parlano prima 
della vittoria di Salamina e della costituzione della lega marittima. Si può poi ricordare che 
all’ Artemisio la flotta combatterà, nonostante tutto, al comando dello spartano Euribiade, 
cosi come chiedono gli alleati. Gli Ateniesi magnanimi cederanno infatti il comando 
riferisce Erodoto — ancora una volta preoccupati soltanto della sopravvivenza della Gre- 
cia (VIII 2.2-3.1; cf. VII 139.5). 

17 Sui successivi eventi in Sicilia e sull'ambiguo atteggiamento dei Corciresi, vd. i 
capitoli 163-168. 

18 I moderni danno dell'oracolo interpretazioni diverse. I sacerdoti di Delfi erano con- 
vinti che la spedizione di Serse era una spedizione punitiva contro Atene per vendicare la 
sconfitta di Maratona e che era quindi opportuno scoraggiare l’intervento di altre città per 
non aumentare la portata del conflitto; vd. G.B. GRUNDY, The Great Persian War and its 
Preliminaries; a Study of the Evidence, Literary and Topographical, London 1901, p. 233 
e sgg. Un oracolo cosi minaccioso e compiacente aiutava i Cretesi a motivare la loro man- 
cata partecipazione alla guerra, cosa della quale — dopo la vittoria — non saranno andati 
certo fieri; vd. H. VAN EFFENTERRE, La Créte et le monde grec de Platon à Polybe, Paris 
1968 (= 1948), p. 35-36. Ha osservato poi D. VIVIERS, Hérodote et la neutralité des Cré- 
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E° facile riconoscere nel racconto di questi tre falliti tentativi di strin- 
gere alleanza fuori dell’ Attica e della Grecia un’idea fissa degli Ateniesi, 
quella del loro isolamento nel corso delle due spedizioni. Una menzogna 
mai smentita nella tradizione storiografica antica, se a Platea essi potranno 
dichiarare che spettava a loro, piuttosto che ai Tegeati, di schierarsi in una 
delle due ali dell’esercito perché poðvor "EAANVvov «soli tra i Greci» 
avevano combattuto, e «da soli», (uovvouaynoavtec) a Maratona (Ero- 
doto IX 27.5), dimentichi, per amor di tesi, dei loro cari amici Plateesi 
che avevano combattuto al loro fianco!; e se gli ambasciatori ateniesi 
presenti a Sparta alla vigilia dello scoppio del conflitto peloponnesiaco 
potranno sostenere che gli Ateniesi uövoı «da soli» hanno corso pericolo 
contro il barbaro a Maratona (Tucidide I 73.4)?°. Certamente più difficile 
era per gli Ateniesi sostenere il loro isolamento nel corso della seconda 
spedizione, dal momento che molti erano i loro alleati?!, ma piü sottil- 
mente, ancora Erodoto li mostrava isolati nella decisione di combattere 
per mare contro i Persiani e li definiva convinto «i salvatori della Gre- 
cia» (oornpag [...] ing ‘EMA USO); un giudizio che ai suoi tempi non 


tois en 480 avant notre ère: la trace d’un débat athénien?, Hermes 123 (1995), p. 257- 
269, che Erodoto intende giustificare la neutralità degli Argivi e dei Cretesi, condizionato 
dal clima politico della fine degli anni '60 che vedono Atene stringere con loro trattati di 
alleanza. 

!9 E Ja loro partecipazione era una cosa peraltro così risaputa che ne aveva dato noti- 
zia lo stesso Erodoto in VI 108.1, 6; 111.1-2, segno evidente della stratificazione dell’opera 
e della sua mancata revisione. 

20 Una linea che si impone nella tradizione successiva: qualche decennio dopo Lisia, 
nell' Epitafio (II) 20 parlerà ancora degli Ateniesi che a Maratona combattono uövot [...] 
brép ünóonc ing “EAAGSoc npóc noAXAàc popi&óac TOV Bapßapov, in un'ottica diversa 
che insiste più sulla sproporzione delle forze greche rispetto a quelle persiane; cf. $$21- 
24; un'idea ripresa poco dopo da Isocrate nel Panegirico (IV) 86, dove insiste sulla spro- 
porzione delle forze (OAiyot npög noAAüg popiáóac) e con altro linguaggio sottolinea 
l'isolamento degli Ateniesi dicendo che hanno combattuto una guerra comune (Kotvóv) 
come se fosse una loro propria (iò10v); vd. anche Platone, Leggi III 698d; Menesseno 
240c. E’ poi particolarmente interessante che in Tucidide III 54.3-4 i Plateesi stessi, che 
nell’estate del 427 hanno consegnato la propria città agli Spartani, non ricordino tra i pro- 
pri meriti di avere combattuto a Maratona; vd. A.W. GOMME, A Historical Commentary 
on Thucydides, Oxford 1956?, vol. I, p. 234. Confuso è il ricordo dell’antica collaborazione 
in Isocrate, Plataico (XIV) 57; mentre è chiaramente presente soltanto in Pseudo-Demo- 
stene, Contro Neera 94. A proposito della idealizzazione della battaglia e della sua tra- 
sformazione in un vero e proprio mito nelle fonti di V e IV secolo che così fissano 
«l’histoire athénienne d’Athènes», vd. N. LoRAUX, L'invention d’Athènes. Histoire de 
l'oraison funèbre dans la "cité classique" , Paris-La Haye-New York 1981, p. 157 e sgg.: 
M. NOUHAUD, L'utilisation de l'histoire par les orateurs attiques, Paris 1982, p. 149 e 
sgg. 
?! Già Erodoto elencava tutti i popoli alleati che avevano combattuto a Salamina (VIII 
72). 
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tutti erano disposti a condividere (érigdovov), tanto che Erodoto rico- 
nosceva di essere «costretto» (üvaykatr égépyopa) ad esprimerlo (VII 
139), ma destinato a imporsi, se, pochi anni dopo, gli stessi ambasciatori 
ateniesi presenti a Sparta che enfatizzavano il ruolo degli Ateniesi a Mara- 
tona potranno dichiarare che nella battaglia di Salamina erano stati gli 
Ateniesi che avevano dato il maggior numero di navi, il migliore coman- 
dante, Temistocle, e avevano mostrato il coraggio piü grande per avere 
avuto — essi soltanto — l'ardire di abbandonare la città e di salire sulle 
navi (Tucidide I 74.1-2; cf. 93.4). 

Ma accanto a questa tradizione fortemente propagandistica che attri- 
buiva soltanto agli Ateniesi il merito della sconfitta dei Persiani, un altro 
elemento, piü utile ai fini del presente lavoro, emerge dal racconto dei tre 
falliti tentativi di ricevere aiuti: non é difficile immaginare che gli amba- 
sciatori ateniesi mandati a Creta chiedevano arcieri. Da una parte i Cre- 
tesi erano conosciuti proprio come arcieri” e dall'altra era necessario 
avere arcieri nell'esercito greco, dal momento che c'erano arcieri anche 


22 E sempre in Tucidide, nel 415, un altro ambasciatore ateniese, un certo Eufemo, a 


Camarina, dovendo rispondere al discorso del siracusano Ermocrate, vorrebbe passare sotto 
silenzio il ruolo svolto dagli Ateniesi al tempo delle guerre persiane, ma quasi gli scappa 
che gli Ateniesi uövoı, «da soli», hanno distrutto il barbaro, forse senza più distinguere 
tra la prima e la seconda spedizione (VI 83.2; cf. 82.3). La medesima impostazione sulla 
eroicità degli Ateniesi a Salamina si ritrova nell'oratoria di IV secolo nella quale riecheg- 
giano passi di Erodoto e di Tucidide: vd. ad esempio Lisia, Epitafio (II) 42, dove gli Ate- 
niesi sono i migliori; Isocrate, Panegirico (IV) 97, dove gli Ateniesi si preparano a com- 
battere uóvor contro 1200 navi nemiche e gli Spartani si sentono «costretti» ad unirsi a 
loro; cf. $91 e Licurgo, Contro Leocrate 70; Demostene, Sulla corona (XVIII) 204, dove 
gli Ateniesi sopportano rassegnati di lasciare la loro città e di salire sulle triremi. Secondo 
N. LoRAUX, “Marathon” ou l'histoire idéologique, REA 75 (1973), p. 13-42, la vittoria 
navale di Salamina fu comunque offuscata nella tradizione dal ricordo della vittoria oplitica 
di Maratona, per l'opera di propaganda svolta da Cimone (vd. in particolare p. 25). A riguardo 
si può ricordare la notizia isolata di Plutarco secondo la quale era stato invece proprio 
Cimone a dare una mano a Temistocle incoraggiando gli Ateniesi, con un suo gesto pla- 
teale, a lasciare la città: egli salì per primo raggiante sull’acropoli con i suoi eteri e offrì 
in dono una briglia di cavallo alla dea Atena, staccò uno scudo appeso nel tempio, pregò 
e scese al mare: ciò naturalmente significava che la città non aveva bisogno di cavalieri, 
ma di gente che combattesse per mare (Vita di Cimone 5.2-3); cf. E. CULASSO GASTALDI, 
I Filaidi tra Milziade e Cimone. Per una lettura del decennio 490-480 a.C., Athenaeum 
84 (1996), p. 518 e sgg. 

23 Platone, Leggi I 625d, fa dire al cretese Clinia che nell’isola la natura montuosa del 
territorio impone l’uso di armi leggere, come l’arco e le frecce. Ancora Pausania nel II 
secolo d.C. ricorda che «non è costume dei Greci, a parte i Cretesi, combattere con l’arco» 
(I 23.4). La traduzione è di D. MusTI, in Pausania. Guida della Grecia. Libro I. L'Attica 
(a cura di D. Musti e L. Beschi), Milano 1982. In generale sugli arcieri, vd. A.J. REINACH, 
s.v. sagittarii, in Ch. DAREMBERG — E. SAGLIO, Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques et 
romaines, Graz 1963 (= Paris 1911), IV 2, p. 1000-1005. 
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nell’esercito di Serse (vd. Erodoto VII 41.1). Alle Termopile un tessalo 
di Trachis aveva detto allo spartano Dienece per spaventarlo che le frecce 
dei Persiani avrebbero nascosto il sole (226.1)”*. E agli arcieri persiani 
verosimilmente era toccato di scagliare le frecce incendiarie sull’acropoli 
(VII 52.1). Forse c’erano arcieri già nell’esercito di Dario, se a Maratona, 
dieci anni prima, gli Ateniesi erano riusciti miracolosamente a vincere, 
ma i Persiani li avevano giudicati dei pazzi quando li avevano visti cor- 
rere incontro a loro senza cavalleria e arcieri (VI 112.2). L’esigenza 
insomma era avvertita e lo stesso Gelone aveva promesso, tra gli altri 
uomini, l’invio di 2000 arcieri (VII 158.4). 

Il silenzio di Erodoto pare insomma sospetto, non ultimo perché la pre- 
senza di arcieri a Salamina è attestata addirittura da Eschilo nei Persiani, 
rappresentati solo otto anni dopo la battaglia alle Dionisie del 472, come 
si ricava dalla Aypothesis, ai versi 460-461 dove i Persiani muoiono ber- 
sagliati dalle frecce (toEiKis T’ Gro | Omuıyyog ioi Tpootitvovieg 
&AAvoav)”, e da Plutarco, Vita di Temistocle 14.2, il quale sa che sulle 
180 navi attiche, su 18 uomini, 4 sono arcieri” e la notizia è tanto più 
interessante perché il numero delle navi, nell’ondeggiare della tradizione, 
è proprio quello fornito da Erodoto (vd. supra, p. 24), sicché si potrebbe 
persino concludere che gli arcieri che combatterono a Salamina erano 
720, troppi in effetti per passare inosservati. Inoltre Pausania (I 29.6) 
vedeva ancora nel cimitero pubblico di Atene un monumento funerario 
per degli arcieri cretesi che potrebbe risalire proprio al 4797’. D'altra parte 
è Erodoto stesso a riferire che l’anno dopo, a Platea, i 300 uomini ate- 
niesi scelti, che al comando di Olimpiodoro, figlio di Lampone, accettano 


2 Parole che alle orecchie dello spartano suonarono più come una bella notizia che 
come una minaccia, dal momento che così con i suoi avrebbe almeno combattuto all’ombra 
(226.2). 

25 I commentatori fanno naturalmente fatica ad ammettere che sono i Persiani a cadere 
sotto le frecce: vd. ad esempio L. ROUSSEL, Eschyle. Les Perses, Montpellier 1960, p. 186, 
dal momento che «il n'y avait pas d'archers parmi les Athéniens»; e invocano, vd. ad 
esempio H.D. BROADHEAD, The Persae of Aeschylus, Cambridge 1960, p. 132, «a 
somewhat abrupt change of subj.»; vd. contra E. HALL, Aeschylus. Persians, Warminster 
19972, p. 142. 

26 Il dato potrebbe derivare «indirectly» dal cosiddetto decreto di Temistocle, linee 
25-26: cosi M.H. JAMESON, The Provisions for Mobilization in the Decree of Themistok- 
les, Historia 12 (1963), p. 397; cf. F.J. FROST, op. cit. (n. 7), p. 138; J.L. MARR, op. cit. 
(n. 7), p. 107; vd. contra L. PICCIRILLI, in Plutarco. Le Vite di Temistocle e di Camillo 
(a cura di C. Carena — M. Manfredini — L. Piccirilli), Milano 1983, p. 254. 

27 Nd. R. STUPPERICH, Staatsbegrdbnis und Privatgrabmal im klassischen Athen, 1977, 
Part II, p. 8, nota 4, presso W.K. PRITCHETT, The Greek State at War, Part IV, Berke- 
ley-Los Angeles-London 1985, p.150. 
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di prendere il posto dei Megaresi che non sono in grado di reggere all’urto 
della cavalleria persiana, portano prudentemente con loro gli arcieri (IX 
21-22.1); come pure che di lì a poco Pausania chiede agli Ateniesi di 
correre in aiuto degli Spartani e dei Tegeati, o almeno di mandare gli 
arcieri (60.2-3); l’unico modo per potere combattere alla pari con i Per- 
siani che hanno tra le loro file addirittura arcieri a cavallo (49.2-3). 

Se dunque la notizia di Ctesia sulla presenza di arcieri tra le forze gre- 
che non è a questo punto del tutto inattendibile, non resta che cercare di 
capire il motivo del silenzio intenzionale di Erodoto. Gli arcieri non erano 
ateniesi e si trattava verosimilmente di mercenari”; inoltre il ruolo deter- 
minante da loro svolto prima della battaglia navale poteva togliere 
l’aureola di vincitori a Salamina agli Ateniesi che quando scriveva Ero- 
doto erano, da almeno trent'anni, grazie a quella battaglia, signori rico- 
nosciuti della lega marittima. In particolare agli umili teti, che avevano 
portato le triremi e nulla avevano avuto in cambio? non poteva fare pia- 
cere dividere con degli arcieri cretesi il merito della vittoria; e agli ari- 
stocratici, estromessi come opliti dalla vittoria nella battaglia navale, 
doveva dare proprio fastidio il riconoscimento di un ruolo svolto in essa 


28 Se è vero che i Cretesi negarono il loro aiuto; cf. S. SPYRIDAKIS, Salamis and the 
Cretans, PP 31 (1976), p. 352; S. YALICHEV, Mercenaries of the Ancient World, London 
1997, p. 97. Pausania attesta la presenza di arcieri cretesi mercenari nelle file dei Messeni 
nel corso della prima guerra contro Sparta (IV 8.3; 12); una notizia che potrebbe derivare 
anche da Riano di Bene, nell’isola di Creta, fonte, insieme con Mirone di Priene, di Pau- 
sania, il quale sottolinea peró che Riano si era occupato della seconda guerra messenica 
(6.1-2). I Cretesi risultano invece inseriti nell'elenco degli alleati di Atene al momento 
dello scoppio del conflitto peloponnesiaco (Tucidide II 9.4): avranno fornito verosimil- 
mente il loro corpo migliore, gli arcieri, se ancora nel 415, al momento di partire per la 
Sicilia, lo stratego Nicia prudentemente vuole portarli con sé insieme con gli arcieri ate- 
niesi (VI 25.2); e in effetti su 480 arcieri arruolati, 80 sono cretesi (43 fine). Ancora arcieri 
cretesi, ma mercenari, risultano invece inseriti nel lungo elenco degli alleati di Atene con- 
tro Siracusa in VII 57.9. Senofonte conta 200 arcieri cretesi mercenari, comandati dal cre- 
tese Stratocle, nelle file dell'esercito di Ciro che si rivelano utilissimi contro gli eccellenti 
arcieri persiani (Anabasi I 2.9; IV 2.28). Diodoro dà notizia di arcieri cretesi presenti 
nell’esercito di Alessandro a Gaugamela (XVII 57.4; cf. Curzio Rufo IV 13.31; essi sono 
macedoni in Arriano, Anabasi di Alessandro III 12.2). Sull'atteggiamento delle nostre fonti 
di parte aristocratica nei confronti dei mercenari, vd. F. LANDUCCI GATTINONI, / mercenari 
e l'ideologia della guerra, in M. SORDI (ed.), Il pensiero sulla guerra nel mondo antico 
(Contributi dell'Istituto di Storia antica, 27), Milano 2001, p. 71. 

29 Nel 478, all'indomani della vittoria, arrivarono all'arcontato i cavalieri; nel 458 gli 
zeugiti; i teti, ancora nel 415, in un discorso di Nicia in Sicilia, sono solo emotivamente 
chiamati a rappresentare «il gran nome di Atene» (Tucidide VII 64.2): vd. a riguardo S. 
CAGNAZZI, L'ápyai040yciv di Nicia (Tucidide VII 69,2), Athenaeum 64 (1986), p. 492-497 
e in particolare p. 497. 
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dagli arcieri??. D'altra parte un analogo silenzio intenzionale di Erodoto 
a salvaguardia del ruolo eroico svolto dagli Ateniesi nel corso delle due 
spedizioni persiane aveva probabilmente avvolto la notizia, riportata da 
Ctesia (F13.22), della mancata restituzione ai Persiani del corpo del 
comandante Dati caduto a Maratona?!. 

Un altro piccolo particolare puó aiutare a capire il modo in cui lo sto- 
rico ha costruito il suo racconto filoateniese. Egli riferisce che a Sala- 
mina i Corinti, con il loro comandante Adimanto, sarebbero fuggiti pro- 
prio all'inizio dello scontro e sarebbero ritornati per incitamento divino 
soltanto alla fine del combattimento: la tradizione era naturalmente di 
parte ateniese e ad Erodoto non poteva non fare piacere riportarla. Dob- 
biamo essere grati alla sua onestà intellettuale che gli imponeva di sen- 
tirsi tenuto a riferire ogni tradizione (€y@ dÈ ópg(o Xéyew tà AEYO- 
neva: VII 152.3) se leggiamo che invece i Corinti si gloriavano di essere 
stati i primi nella battaglia navale e che il resto della Grecia era con loro 
(VIII 94)3?. D’altra parte già a Maratona, come abbiamo ricordato, gli 
Ateniesi sono «soli» nel racconto erodoteo (vd. supra, p. 28), ma Pau- 
sania non solo ha lasciato notizia della partecipazione alla battaglia anche 
degli schiavi, ma l’ha enfatizzata osservando che allora essi vi parteci- 
parono «per la prima volta» (I 32.3). Insomma il silenzio di Erodoto sulla 
partecipazione dei Corinti alla battaglia di Salamina e dei Plateesi alla 
battaglia di Maratona può essere in linea con la mancata menzione degli 
arcieri cretesi a Salamina. 


30 Il disprezzo dell’oplita per l’arciere si può misurare da un breve dialogo riportato da 
Tucidide IV 40.2: un alleato degli Ateniesi chiese a un prigioniero di Sfacteria se i morti 
nell’assedio erano valorosi. Il prigioniero rispose ironicamente osservando che la freccia 
sarebbe tenuta in grande considerazione, se potesse distinguere i valorosi. Non a caso poi 
la tradizione storico-letteraria antica, nella quale è evidente la coloritura di parte aristo- 
cratica, dà un peso maggiore alla battaglia terrestre di Maratona; cf. P. VIDAL-NAQUET, La 
tradition de l’hoplite athénien, in Problèmes de la guerre en Grèce ancienne, Paris-La 
Haye 1968, p. 161-181. 

5! Vd. S. CAGNAZZI, art. cit. (n. 3), p. 385-386. 

32 Ma a questo proposito Plutarco, De Herodoti malignitate 39.870d-f, citava, contro 
la cattiveria di Erodoto, la testimonianza di Tucidide (I 73 e sgg.) che agli ambasciatori 
ateniesi presenti a Sparta alla vigilia del conflitto peloponnesiaco non fa muovere alcuna 
accusa di tradimento o di diserzione ai Corinti. E sempre in difesa dei Corinti, Plutarco 
ricordava inoltre che il nome della loro città era iscritto per terzo (dopo quello degli Spar- 
tani e degli Ateniesi) sui doni votivi offerti a Delfi e ad Olimpia (la colonna a forma di 
serpente sulla quale poggiava un tripode d'oro e la statua di Zeus: vd. Erodoto IX 81.1) 
dopo la vittoria di Platea e infine riportava una serie di iscrizioni che lodavano i Corinti e 
il loro comandante Adimanto cosi bistrattato da Erodoto. Dione di Prusa, in realtà Favo- 
rino, Discorso corintio XXXVII 7, riferisce che Erodoto sparló dei Corinti perché non 
veniva da loro pagato per il suo lavoro di conferenziere. 
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Un'altra tradizione successiva ad Erodoto e di IV secolo, quella di Pla- 
tone, Leggi IV 707b, potrebbe poi persino alludere alla partecipazione 
dei Cretesi alla battaglia navale di Salamina e dipendere quindi da Cte- 
sia. Nel passo il cretese Clinia sostiene infatti a nome dei suoi concitta- 
dini: «Noi Cretesi (peis ye oi Kpfiteg) diciamo che la battaglia navale 
di Salamina dei Greci contro i barbari ha salvato la Grecia (trv “EAA G60. 
pauèv ooa). 

Naturalmente il racconto erodoteo, spesso di parte, dal momento che 
è giunto per intero, rimane una fonte inesauribile di notizie anche di sto- 
ria persiana: penso alle parole dello zio Artabano che dissuade il focoso 
nipote Serse* dall’intraprendere la spedizione contro la Grecia (VII 10); 
e penso soprattutto alle strade di Susa cosparse di mirto e invase 
dall’odore dell' incenso all’annuncio della presa di Atene e ancora ai Per- 
siani che si strappano gli abiti, gridano e si lamentano all'annuncio della 
sconfitta nella battaglia navale (VIII 99; cf. 54.1; 97.2 fine). Ed è a que- 
sto punto che leggiamo due notizie particolarmente interessanti che 
potrebbero persino indurre a dubitare della successione delle battaglie di 
Salamina e di Platea fissata da Erodoto e a riconsiderare quella di Cte- 
sia: i Persiani disperati davano la colpa a Mardonio (VIII 99.2) che 
insieme con Tritantaicme aveva il comando di tutto l'esercito (VII 82) e 
lo stesso Mardonio era preoccupato (VIII 100.1), dal momento che sapeva 
di avere consigliato a Serse la spedizione, facendogli vagheggiare la con- 
quista della bella Europa (VII 5-6.1; 9-10.1). La sua era una posizione 
veramente precaria, dal momento che era stato già, in un certo senso, 
responsabile nell'estate del '92 del fallimento della spedizione nel corso 
della quale gran parte della flotta era andata distrutta nel naufragio vicino 
alla penisoletta dell’ Athos e l’esercito era stato massacrato dai Brigi (VI 
43-45). Proprio per questo era stato rimosso dal comando della nuova 
spedizione, il cui comando era stato affidato a Dati e ad Artaferne (94.2). 
Eppure, stranamente, a questo sciagurato — racconta Erodoto — Serse 
affida, e con il beneplacito di una fidatissima persona, la regina Artemi- 
sia di Alicarnasso (VIII 102), una parte dell’esercito per continuare la 
guerra in Grecia (107.1). Ma a Platea egli sarà nuovamente sconfitto e tro- 
vera la morte in battaglia ucciso dallo spartano Arimnesto?. Non solo; 


33 Cf. S. SPYRIDAKIS, art. cit. (n. 28), p. 353. 

* Nomina omina: Serse suonerebbe infatti in greco Gpritog «bellicoso», precisa lo 
stesso Erodoto (VI 98.3). 

35 Forse colpito con una pietra, secondo Plutarco, Vita di Aristide 19.1. Nella succes- 
sione invertita delle due battaglie, Platea e Salamina, secondo Ctesia, Mardonio, che 
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così alla fine della guerra — sembra osservare compiaciuto Erodoto — 
sarà vendicata la morte del re Leonida, si compiranno quindi il volere 
dell’oracolo e la ‘profezia’ di Serse (VII 114) e Pausania riporterà la vit- 
toria più bella (viknv [...] kaAAtotnv àánao£ov TOV peis iduev: IX 
63-64)°°. 

Ma anche se si mettono da parte le piccole perplessitä che il racconto 
di Erodoto suscita, & interessante che la diversa successione delle batta- 
glie sia riportata da Dione di Prusa, Discorso troiano XI 145, senza scan- 
dalizzarsi, ma come un bell'esempio di tradizioni opposte?”. 
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sarebbe stato ferito a Platea, sarebbe invece già morto, ucciso da pesanti chicchi di gran- 
dine, mentre stava depredando il tempio di Apollo a Delfi (F13.28-29). 

36 L’entusiastico complimento a Pausania è un bell’esempio di una tradizione erodo- 
tea non sempre filo-ateniese. Vd. contra A. MASARACCHIA, Erodoto. La sconfitta dei Per- 
siani. Libro IX delle Storie, Milano 1978, p. 184-185, che vi scorge un «tratto antispar- 
tano»; secondo R.W. MACAN, op. cit. (n. 11), Erodoto segue una tradizione delfica (vol. 
I2, p. 732). Sull’abilità militare degli Spartani, vd. K.M. CRAGG, Herodotus' Presentation 
of Sparta, Ann Arbor 1986 (1976), p. 135 e sgg. E’ interessante che sull'apprezzamento 
di Pausania siano d’accordo i due storici spesso in polemica tra loro, Erodoto e Tucidide, 
attivi ad Atene nel momento in cui, alla vigilia del conflitto peloponnesiaco, la vicenda del 
vincitore di Platea, perseguitato per le sue simpatie persiane e quindi lasciato morire di 
fame nel tempio di Atena Calcieco (Tucidide I 131-134), tornava di attualità. Tucidide 
definisce Pausania, insieme con Temistocle, «i più illustri (Aaumtpotetovc) tra i Greci 
loro contemporanei». 

37 La lettura diretta dei microfilm dei codici di Fozio, A (Marciano 450) ed M (Mar- 
ciano 451) non evidenzia tracce di correzioni. Molto improbabile sembra un errore dello 
stesso Fozio (G. GOOSSENS, Le sommaire des Persica de Ctesias par Photius, PBPhH 28, 
1950, p. 519) e troppo comoda la posizione dei moderni che, quasi per fare quadrare il cer- 
chio, hanno pensato a un errore (J.Ch.F. BAEHR, Ctesiae Cnidii operum reliquiae, Frank- 
furt am Main 1824, p. 161; J. GILMORE, The Fragments of the Persika of Ktesias, Lon- 
don—New York 1888, p. 156) ovvero a una scelta narrativa di Ctesia (F. JAcoBy, in RE XI 
2, 1922, s. v. Ktesias, col. 2061; A. MOMIGLIANO, Tradizione e invenzione in Ctesia, in 
Quarto Contributo alla storia degli studi classici e del mondo antico, Roma 1969, p. 205). 
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«Greek religion might almost be called a religion without priests» — 
this is how Walter Burkert starts the chapter on priests in his survey of 
Greek religion in the archaic and classical periods!. One might be sur- 
prised as thousands of hiereis mentioned in Greek literary and docu- 
mentary texts come to mind — but the author's point does not come as 
a surprise either. A// textbooks on Greek religion emphasize that priests 
were not representatives of a religious sphere who shaped the life and 
profile of the cults in a significant way, that they were rather an expres- 
sion of civic life, civic magistrates, fully institutionalized within the sec- 
ular life of the polis; that the office itself had nothing to do with dogma 
or expertise, let alone with power?. These statements are based on the 
important observation that a distinction between ‘sacred’ and ‘profane’ or 
between 'religious' and 'secular' introduces a dichotomy alien to Greek 
thought. At least for the pre-Hellenistic polis Aristotle is a good exam- 
ple. In his description of offices in the democratic or oligarchic state, for 
example, the duties of priests are labeled ‘different’ and are listed sepa- 
rately from those of the political magistrates, but ‘taking-care-of-the-gods’ 
is certainly the responsibility of the polis, sometimes delegated to only 
one priest, in larger cities also to a number of religious officials: 
hieropoioi, naophylakes, hierotamia?. 

But does such a ‘polis-controlled-religion’ entail that ‘council and peo- 
ple’ were the only keys to the dynamics of processes that affected cult 
activity and religious life in general? In what follows I examine Rhodian 
priests as an example to show that priests and other cult personnel could 


* Versions of this article were presented as papers in Princeton and Heidelberg in Octo- 
ber and November 2001. I would like to thank my hosts Fritz Graf and Angelos Chanio- 
tis and the participants for their comments and suggestions. 

1 W. BURKERT, Greek Religion, Archaic and Classical (Engl. tr. of Griechische Reli- 
gion der archaischen und klassischen Epoche, Stuttgart 1977), Oxford 1985, p. 95. 

? Cf. for example R. GARLAND, Religious Authority in Archaic and Classical Athens, 
ABSA 79 (1984), p. 75-123; M. BEARD - J. NORTH (eds.), Pagan Priests: Religion and 
Power in the Ancient World, London 1989; C. SOURVINOU-INWOOD, What is ‘Polis’ Reli- 
gion?, in: O. MURRAY — S.R.F. PRICE, The Greek City: from Homer to Alexander, Oxford 
1990, p. 295-322; EAD., Further Aspects of Polis Religion, AION (archeol) 10 (1988), 
p. 259-274 (= R. BUXTON [ed.], Oxford Readings in Greek Religion, Oxford 2000, p. 13-37 
and 38-55). 

3 Arist., Pol. 1322b. 
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form a discernable and powerful group that shaped the life of the polis 
actively. Although their profile was largely shaped by political circum- 
stances, the priests used a distinctively religious sphere and formed a 
group-identity in order to hold key positions in the Rhodian state. In times 
of instability and change, this religious sphere offered the scope for both 
adaptation and stability. 

The rich epigraphic material of Rhodes allows us to study the proso- 
pography, the activities and the socio-economic background of religious 
officials. The Danish archaeologist Christian Blinkenberg, who published 
more than 700 Lindian texts already in 19414, and others have examined 
Rhodian prosopography intensively. It is actually possible to establish 
complex stemmata of Rhodian families. But there is a wide gap between 
rich prosopographical material and a socio-economic study. A database 
that would allow a systematic evaluation of the material as a whole is 
much desired but does not yet exist’. For the time being it seems most 
fruitful to combine selected prosopographical observations with the infor- 
mation and context of other Rhodian inscriptions. My questions are these: 
which factors contributed to the profile of priests on Rhodes? How did 
this change over time? How did the individual priesthoods of the pan- 
theon relate? To what extent are the observations particularly Rhodian or 
are they representative for Greek priests in general? 

Rhodes is not a ‘polis’. Special circumstances characterize an island 
whose inhabitants shared an island-wide identity but not necessarily a 
local polis identity. Rhodes’ many foundation myths differ but bring out 
just this. Just to give two examples: Pindar's Olympian 7, written in 464 
BC in honour of Diagoras of Rhodes, the victor in boxing, emphasizes 
that the three sons of Helios, Camirus, Ialysus, the eldest, and Lindus 
held «their own separate share of cities in their threefold division of 
their father's land». In Homer's catalogue of ships Tlepolemus, the son 
of Heracles, «led from Rhodes nine ships of the lordly Rhodians», sep- 
arated in three divisions from Lindos and Ialysus and Camirus’. During 
the Peloponnesian war, in 408/7 BC, these three cities joined in synoik- 
ismos to form the new Rhodian state. The city of Rhodos was founded 
on the territory of Ialysus on the northern tip of the island. The three old 
cities continued to exist as poleis, they had their independent, annually 


^ See n. 15 below. 

5 Ellen Rice has been working on such a ‘Rhodian prosopography’. 
6 Pindar, Ol. 7.69-71. 

7 Homer, Il. II 652-670. 
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elected eponymous priest and their own assembly, council (the mem- 
bers of which were called mastroi) and demes, which existed parallel to 
the corresponding state-institutions. Undoubtedly, the foundation of the 
Rhodian state triggered complex changes in the Rhodian pantheon, 
which in turn evoked short- and long-term reactions. The impact of these 
developments on the priesthoods both of the old cities and the entire 
state is revealing. 

The eponymous priest of the new Rhodian state was the priest of Helios 
(Doric: Halios), presumably chosen by lot from all citizens of the Rho- 
dian state. A triennial cycle ensured that the three cities were represented 
evenly. «The progenitor of the three eponymous heroes of the old cities 
was promoted to the status of the main deity of the new city»* — or, to 
put it in more cautious terms: Halios represented the Rhodian state; this 
can probably best be seen in the hundreds of thousands of amphorae 
stamps that henceforth dated Rhodian wine and other goods by the priest 
of Halios?. The mythical tradition might suggest that this choice was the 
obvious one: Rhodes was Helios’ island. Diodorus has Helios save the 
island after a flood; the first living creatures after the disaster were the 
Heliadae, named after him. The author adds: «the Rhodians of later times 
made it their practice to honor Helios above all the other gods, as the 
ancestor and founder from whom they were descended»!°. Diodorus’ 
rightly emphasizes «of later times» : surprisingly, there is no evidence for 
the cult of Halios in the archaic and early classical periods on Rhodes!!. 
The idea that the earlier worship of a sun-god was continued in private 
cults is based on the names of Rhodian tribes, the Haliadai or Haliatadai, 


8 I. PAPACHRISTODOULOU, The Rhodian Demes within the Framework of the Function 
of the Rhodian State, in: V. GABRIELSEN et al. (eds.), Hellenistic Rhodes. Politics, Culture, 
and Society (Studies in Hellenistic Civilization, IX), Aarhus 1999, p. 27-44. 

? Surprisingly, the names of the earliest amphorae stamps do not correspond to the 
respective section of the priest list. It is possible that the stamps have been dated too early 
or that the the second column of the priest list has been dated too late. A third and remark- 
able possibility is that at the end of the fourth century the amphorae were not yet dated by 
the priest of Halios. Priests in the old cities? 

10 Diod. V 56.4. 

!! Recently, however, evidence for a cult of Cercaphus, one of Helios' sons and father 
of the three mythical founders Lindus, Camirus and Ialysus, has been found on the terri- 
tory of Ialysus and dated to the late archaic period; see AD 46 (1991 [1996]), B, p. 484; 
I. PAPACHRISTODOULOU, Culti e santuari di Rodi, in: Atti del 31. Convegno di studi sulla 
Magna Grecia, Taranto 1992, p. 260; D., Rhodos und die östliche Doris zwischen dem 
Ende des 6. und der Mitte des 5. Jhs. v.Chr., in D. PAPENFUSS — V.M. STROCKA (eds.), Gab 
es das griechische Wunder? Griechenland zwischen dem Ende des 6. und der Mitte des 
5. Jahrhunderts v.Chr., Warsaw 2001, p. 256. 
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but these names may well attest myth rather than actual cult practice and 
go back to the early Cretan and Mycenaean tradition of Helios-cults. No 
month of the Rhodian calendar was dedicated to Halios!2, It looks as if 
it was only with the synoecism that the god received a temple at the high- 
est point of the new city and was honoured in the penteteric Halieia!*. The 
Rhodians created a priesthood that — so it would appear — immediately 
became the most ‘important’ priesthood on the island. 

Evidence from the following centuries confirms that this implementa- 
tion did not create an empty title but that the careers of many Rhodian 
aristocrats culminated in holding this priesthood. A fragmentary list of the 
priests of Halios, which probably but not securely begins with the foun- 
dation of the Rhodian state in the year 407, gives us the names and years 
of office of a number of fourth-century priests'*. A glance at the names 
shows that many priests are members of the same few families. As the 
list does not include the demotics of the priests, we cannot say much 
about their precise provenance. However, one of the priests was previ- 
ously the priest of Athana in Camirus, and Lindian inscriptions from the 
third and later centuries point to the fact that many of the priests of 
Athana Lindia were also priests of Halios in the city of Rhodes — the 
Rhodian office was always the later one’. 

The eponymous official at Lindos was the priest of Athana Lindia. 
Lists with hundreds of names were recorded publicly. Likewise in 
Camirus, which dated by the damiourgos of Hestia and Zeus Teleios. For 
Ialysus we have a list of priests of Apollo Erethymios from the first cen- 
tury BC but we cannot say with certainty whether this cult was actually 
the eponymous cult of this city. Just like the list of the priests of Halios, 
the majority of the inscriptions of the three old cities reveal that we are 
dealing with annual priests and that one single priest was in charge of 
each cult. However, such a short term of office was not necessarily the 
rule. A Lindian inscription from the sanctuary of Poseidon Hippios illus- 


? D. MORELLI, I culti in Rodi (SCO, 9), Pisa 1959, p. 94-99. 

13 But cf. W. DITTENBERGER, De Sacris Rhodiorum, Halle 1886, p. 4. 

14 See L. MORRICONE, I sacerdoti di Halios: Frammento di catalogo rinvenuto a Rodi, 
ASAA N.s. 11-13 (1949-51), p. 351-380; but V. GABRIELSEN, The Synoikised Polis of 
Rhodes, in: P. FLENSTED-JENSEN (ed.), Polis & Politics. Studies in Ancient Greek History 
presented to Mogens Herman Hansen on his Sixtieth Birthday, Copenhagen 2000, p. 187 
and 202 n. 49, questions Morricone's dating and proposes that the list starts in 358 Bc. 

I5 Ch. BLINKENBERG, Lindos. Fouilles de l'Acropole (1902-1914). II: Inscriptions, 2 
vols., Copenhagen 1941, nos. 134f, 194, 225b, 245f, 250, 283, 437, 494. 
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trates this!6. A list of annual priests follows a list of so-called hiereis sta- 
toi, no doubt «priests for life». Such priesthoods were very common in 
the cities of western Asia Minor and the eastern Aegean; here, in con- 
trast to Rhodes, the long term of office was an inevitable consequence of 
the fact that priesthoods were sold". For prosopographical reasons 
Blinkenberg dated the first annual priest of Poseidon Hippios to the year 
324 Bc. Counting 20 years of office for each hiereus statos, we arrive at 
a starting point of the list of 406 BC, precisely the date of the synoecism. 
Unfortunately, few comparable changes are attested. A reference to a 
priest «in his 20th year of office» shows that the priests of Athana Polias 
and of Zeus Polieus in Ialysus were also appointed for life at some point!®. 
Another example of a change in the term of office comes from Lindian 
territory, where the patra of the Tragaditai recorded the priests of Zeus 
Patrous «from the time when the Tragaditai decided to appoint them 
annually» ?. This inscription probably dates to the first century BC, and 
an inscription from the Roman imperial period still features the term 
hiereus statos??, so that we may not assume a general change to annual 
priesthoods at the end of the fourth century BC. Around 100 Bc the Rho- 
dians made it obligatory for systematic priest lists to be recorded. Appar- 
ently, long terms of office were still no exception at this point?!. While 
it is thus not possible to assign the same *profile' to all priestly offices 
on Rhodes, it looks as if a short term of office was characteristic for the 
majority of priesthoods during the Hellenistic period. As a rule, we might 


16 Ch. BLINKENBERG, Les prétres de Poseidon Hippios: étude sur une inscription lin- 
dienne (Lindiaka, VI), Copenhagen 1937: Il. 1-6, Toíóg iepeig Ey&vovro otatoi £X 
<Ai>véat tod Io<te>1dàvog tod ‘Intiov Xapidapog Kopkvpotov 'Iepoóv Tipayopa 
Tinayöpog "lapóvog IHao<w>p<étng> “Apeotopida. Toide aipédev iepeig 
Io<te>1dàvoc ‘Intiov dp’ od £60&e Awvötorg Kat’ EviavtoV aipeioOo[]... (a long list 
of names follows). The heading and first entries of the inscription have been dated to the 
end of the fourth century BC. 

17 For this phenomenon see below. 

18 Cf. I. PUGLIESE CARATELLI, Supplemento epigraphico Rodio, ASAA N. s. 14-16 (1952- 
54), no. 54,1. 5. 

1? Lindos II, no. 648. 

20 IG XII (1) 786, 1. 9 (= TitCam 284); the inscription is fragmentary so that we do not 
know which cult had the permanent priest. 

?! Syll? 723; èK tod yagiopatos Tod Eni "Apyeotpátoo “Aptapttion ke‘. ónog dè 
Kai £v TOL petà tadta YpOvar å davaypagà tov [i]epatevóvtov yivytat katà TO EEav, 
oi uèv iepeig ypapóvto tà Ov[O]pa[t]a tà adto[v kai ie]pateiav Kai óüp[ov] kai TOV 
ie[p]f] tod “AAto[v] Ep’ ob graze. [ô] 58 Exon&vog lepatevov pet[ù] TOV EveotaKöta 
NOTLYPAPETH TÕI TPO adtod iepateócavit &[ni tò] ölvJona Kai tà Ern [önöola iepa- 
tevoe. [Kata] tadtà dè Kai [oi à]ei tepatevovtEs ToTIypagovto. 
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say that changing the term of office inevitably created a new profile of 
priests. Someone who held his office for life must have developed not 
only expertise in ritual matters but also identified with the cult he served 
in a very different way. His prestige was based on his role as ‘priest of 
Poseidon’, ‘priest of Athana' etc. Vice versa, someone who held office 
for a single year would not possess this attachment and fits much easier 
into our picture of the annual civic magistrate who serves as a ‘lay’ priest 
among many other civic functions. However, this sharp difference in pro- 
file does not necessarily apply to Rhodes. 

I already mentioned that many priests of Halios had previously been 
priests of various cults in the old cities. This idea of a ‘priestly career 
can be observed even clearer within the old cities, particularly in Lindos. 
A long but fragmentary list of the priests of Athana Lindia records around 
300 names for the period between 406 Bc and AD 27”. This list and that 
of the priests of Poseidon Hippios (from the point when it started to list 
annual priests) have many names in common, and frequently someone 
held both priesthoods in successive years — in these cases the holder 
was always priest of Poseidon before he became priest of Athana. Other 
texts confirm such a cursus honorum in which, as can be expected, the 
priesthood of Athana Lindia was the highest accomplishment. A short 
term of priestly office was a basic condition for the cursus to function; 
moreover, only cults that had a similar short term of office could be part 
of this cursus. Although the long-term attachment to one particular cult 
was not given, these priesthoods were similar to long-term priesthoods 
with regard to ‘expertise’ and a ‘religious profile”. 

Our term ‘priest’ does not translate into a single Greek word. Exam- 
ining a religious cursus honorum one has to include not only the office 
that the Rhodians labeled iepgog but all offices that were to do with the 
iepà. This becomes clear immediately with regard to the eponymous 
priesthoods in the Rhodian cities: the hiereus (Athanas) in Lindos finds 
his counterpart in the damiourgos in Camirus”. Similar (not only termi- 
nological) differences can be found throughout the wide range and hier- 
archy of religious offices in the two cities. We are well informed about 
these because priestly lists and list-like inscriptions did not merely serve 
dating purposes. Diachronic texts, such as the lists of the consecutive 


? Lindos II, no. 1. 
23 This term might again be exceptional in its etymology. Most other offices to do with 
cult activities actually included the root igp-. 
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eponymous priests mentioned above, provide information about one cult; 
others — and these are more important in this context — are synchronic 
texts, namely dedications and honorary inscriptions which name priests 
and other officials of different cults that held office in the same year. 
Religious officials commonly decided to make joint dedications or to 
honor someone as a group. Titles appear in a certain order and reveal a 
rather rigid hierarchy. The inscriptions illustrate nicely what course a reli- 
gious career could take in these two cities; it would appear that they 
expressed the identity of the holders beyond the religious context. 

In Camirus the following pattern is common: after the damiourgos a 
board of 12 hieropoioi is named, followed by a so-called archieristas (or 
archiaristas). After that several hiereis are listed whose number increases 
over time. Their place immediately after the eponymous priest suggests 
an important role of the hieropoioi™*. The number 12 suggests that they 
were appointed by the demes (the Camiran territory on the island was 
divided into twelve demes). In the inscriptions they appear as sacrificers, 
as ambassadors supervising sacrifices abroad, as responsible for public 
records in the sanctuary and as general religious supervisors. Very often 
they honour a damiourgos as a group. We do not know what precisely 
the role of the archieristas was. The fact that he is preceding the priests 
of other cults but has no cult attachment himself suggests that he might 
be responsible for the coordination of the priests in a given year. Although 
the joint dedications and honors reveal that there was only one archiaris- 
tas in the Camiran cursus, one inscription refers to a stele «on which the 
archieristai are recorded», i.e. to diachronic lists equivalent to those of 
priests of individual cults. 

In Lindos that pattern looks somewhat different. Here the eponymous 
priest of Athana Lindia is followed by one or more priests of other cults. 
Then follows a so-called archierothytas, who leads a board of nine 
hierothytai. A comparison with the earliest Lindian dedication, where 
merely 10 Aierothytai act together, illustrates the development of a hier- 
archy?°. Later dedications show a larger number of priests and further 
offices: agonothetes, epistates, molpos. In contrast to the Camiran 
hieropoioi the Lindian hierothytai are more and more assigned to the bot- 
tom of the list. Extensive fragments of a long honorary decree, issued by 


24 For the following see also D.R. SMITH, Hieropoioi and Hierothytai on Rhodes, AC 
41 (1972), p. 532-539. 

25 TitCam 110, 1. 61. 

26 Lindos II, no. 45. 
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a deme of the island of Carpathus (which was integrated into Lindian ter- 
ritory), show the hierothytai as proposers of the decree; the honorand 
had been prominent in the fortification of the city before and during the 
second Cretan War and was — in this context — not linked in any way 
to the religious cursus honorum. He was, however, called ¿mì &&vıa eig 
tO iepodvreio[v]”. As this clause resembles the common grant of free 
meals in a prytaneion, scholars have suggested that in Rhodes the latter 
was replaced by the former and that the hierothytai in fact fulfilled the 
role of prytaneis”®. I do not see sufficient ground for this assumption. It 
looks as if over time a hierothyteion had indeed taken on the function of 
the prytaneion with regard to common meals of local benefactors but the 
contexts in which the hierothytai appear locate them entirely in the reli- 
gious cursus honorum. They are always named alongside priests and in 
the context of cult activities. When the sacred finances of Athana were 
troubled in AD 22, for example, the hierothytai were encouraged to per- 
form service without pay. A parallel clause exists for the Aiereis?. Two 
inscriptions reveal that a koinon of hiereis, the archierothytas and 
hierothytai existed. This *association' contributed in a fund-raising effort 
for Athana Lindia and Zeus Polieus and Nike among many private indi- 
viduals and a few other associations". When making a dedication to 
Athana Lindia at the end of his term of office a priest refers to the fact 
that he was honored with a crown by the koinon?!. 

The texts reflect not only a complex religious hierarchy but also a coop- 
erative atmosphere. Joint dedications by, for example, strategoi and sys- 
trateusamenoi are not as numerous but exist in an analogous way”. Such 
group activities among military units or other social groups seem less 
surprising to us than that religious officials of different cults honor and 


27 IG XII 1033 and Ch. BLINKENBERG, Lindos II, cols. 1007-1010 (with SEG XIX 543); 
for the similar expression oitnotc £v iepo@vteio (regular free meals) see also /G XII (1) 
846-849; 853; CIRh 6/7 (1932/33), no. 49; Lindos II, nos. 281 (end 2nd / beginning Ist 
cent. BC), 297, 305, 307, 330, 333, 389, 404b, 407 (all Ist cent. BC); 415, 436a (1st cent. 
AD); but cf. Lindos II, no. 117 (end 3rd cent. BC), where sitno1g £v tpvtaveio is granted. 

28 So P.M. FRASER — G.E. BEAN, The Rhodian Peraea and Islands, Oxford 1954, p. 
129; F.G. MAIER, Griechische Mauerbauinschriften I, Heidelberg 1959, p. 190. L. ROBERT, 
Inscription de Lycie, RevPhil 13 (1939), p. 215-217, sees Rhodian influence in a 
hierothyteion in Lycian Antiphellus. 

2 Lindos II, no. 419, ll. 62-69 and Il. 86-91 (for which see below). 

30 Lindos II, no. 252, 1. 225. 

3! Lindos II, no. 264, Il. 2-4; although the man was honored with crowns by a number 
of groups, he mentions this one first. 

3° Lindos II, nos. 140, 151-154. 
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dedicate jointly and thereby reveal a group identity?. In general it is 
assumed that Greek priests are characterized precisely by the fact that 
their service applied to one single sanctuary and cult. We expect that the 
life of each cult was separate according to the topographical layout of 
the sanctuaries within the pantheon, or, if there was contact, even rivalry 
between cults. Cooperative actions between priests of different cults, for 
example during important festivals, can be observed but are generally not 
perceived as going beyond a specific religious context. The fact that 
priests in many places received the privilege of first-row seating in the 
theatre, prohedria (sometimes explicitly «alongside the other priests»34), 
suggests that we should not exclude the possibility of a much more sig- 
nificant ‘group identity’. The Rhodian material strongly supports this. 
While the joint dedications might be seen in a purely religious context, 
the honorary inscriptions are voluntary expressions that reflect a close 
bond between the honoring group and the honored as well as among those 
honoring: the archierothytas and the hierothytai, for example, might 
honor a priest of Athana «for his benevolence, his sense of justice and 
his eagerness towards them»??. Even the list-like texts show the remark- 
able feature that the religious titles are consistently placed as headings to 
the names. 

Within the texts there are important markers of the observed group 
identity, both within one cult and across a wide range of cults. Frequently 
the expression synhiereis used for priests of other cults in the same year 
appears??. This is a term almost exclusively limited to Rhodian inscrip- 
tions. It is rarely used elsewhere, and if so, it would appear that a special 
statement is made by its user, pointing to the fact that he shares the same 
situation with ‘fellow priests'?". Another interesting term that points to 
group identity among religious officials, this time within one cult, is the 
term hierateukotes — used for the group of ‘ex-priests’**. The perfect 
tense emphasizes the permanent status of priesthood, quite different from 
the frequent aorist hierateusas used by many priests when they made a 


33 Lindos II, nos. 230, 248, 270, 293ff. 

34 This additional clause is particularly common on Cos; cf. /Cos, ED 82, ED 145, ED 
177, ED 180, ED 215. 

55 Lindos II, no. 384d, Il. 20-23. 

36 Cf. e.g. Lindos II, nos. 131, 229, 248, 293, 344, 349, 378. 

37 Cf. e.g. P. HERRMANN, /nschriften von Milet VI 1 (reprint of A. REHM, I 5-II 3, nos. 
187-406, comm. and transl. to nos. 1-406), Berlin-New York 1997, no. 390 (before AD 42 
or possibly AD 70), 11. 7f. 

38 Lindos II, nos. 346, 350 and, a very elaborate example, 378b. 
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dedication at the end of their term of office. Apart from Rhodes, only 
texts from Stratonicea (the sanctuaries at Lagina and Panamara) and from 
Cos show the perfect participle of the verb hierateuein”. In the latter, 
the hierateukotes Apollonos act as a board conferring crowns on bene- 
factors? Other cult officials used a perfect participle in an analogous 
way: there was, for example, the group of ex-archierothytai, the 
archierothytekotes®!. 

While these list-like texts could be dismissed as a schematic grouping 
without much significance for real identity, let alone potential power, 
there is also evidence from ‘real life’. In AD 22 a decree concerning the 
troubled finances of Athana Lindia was passed by the Lindians. They 
appointed a crisis committee of three men chosen from the group of ‘ex- 
priests’ (iepatgukótec) and two representatives from ‘the other Lindi- 
ans'?, Ex-priests were after all important, experienced men who knew 
cult matters from within. 

In the famous Lindian ‘temple chronicle’ or ‘anagraphe’ priests and 
ex-priests of Athana Lindia play important roles. In the year 99 Bc the 
Lindians decided to reconstruct the history of the sanctuary by way of 
recording the dedications and epiphanies of the goddess. They gave 
instructions to do this on the basis of epistolai, chrematismoi and other 
martyria®. The anagraphe itself reveals that the epistolai are two single 
letters written by two different priests of Athana. One of them, a certain 
Gorgosthenes, addressed his letter to the Rhodian council, the other, a 
certain Hieroboulos, wrote to the Lindian mastroi. Both letters are named 
as testimonies for a number of dedications from mythical times. So far 
the priests have been dated to the second half of the fourth century Bc but 
the concrete motive for the letters is far from certain. In any case letters 
of the two priests were considered important enough to become the basis 


39 [Stratonikeia, nos. 128, 224, 676; R. PARKER — D. OBBINK, Aus der Arbeit der 
«Inscriptiones Graecae », VIII: Three Further Inscriptions concerning Coan Cults, Chi- 
ron 31 (2001), no. 2, 1. 3; AD 39 (1984 [1990]), A, p. 157; iepatevköltwv ...] can pos- 
sibly be restored in /Cos, ED 42, 1.1. 

40 AD 39 (1984 [1990], A, p. 157; the full text is going to be published by G. KoKKo- 
ROU-ALEURA, Ot Entypagés uno tiv apyata AAdoupva (forthcoming as a supplement 
to Horos); R. PARKER — D. OBBINK, art. cit., p. 266, also point to the new holder of the 
priesthood of Apollo at Cyrene who had to feast his predecessors and pick up Robert's sug- 
gestion (Hellenica 1, 1940, p. 15) that the board of priests of Apollo in Cyrene was made 
up of past incumbents. 

^! Lindos II, no. 346. 

42 See above; Lindos II, no. 419, 11. 18-21. 

5 FGrHist 532 A, Il. 6-8. 
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for a publicly recorded history of cult and city. Just like the anagraphe 
itself, the letters must have served to praise and further the sanctuary. 
Gorgosthenes and Hieroboulos were thus authorities with regard to the 
earliest history of the sanctuary. One of the epiphanies of the goddess 
illustrates the still influential role of an ex-priest: during Demetrius 
Poliorcetes' siege of the island Athana appeared to her former priest on 
six consecutive nights. She gave him instructions to inform one of the 
councilors in the city of Rhodos to seek help from Ptolemy^. Although 
the text breaks off here, we know that the happy ending of the story was 
one of the highlights in Rhodian history. Instructions and the flow of 
information go from the goddess to her former priest, and then via a Lin- 
dian representative in Rhodes to the Ptolemaic king. One can imagine 
who was responsible for spreading and commemorating the story. 

It has become clear that the annual priesthoods in the Rhodian cities 
were in fact part of a more permanent priestly career that did not end 
after the term of office and that priests and other cult personnel frequently 
acted jointly, understanding themselves as ‘fellow priests’. But who were 
the ones that went through the cursus to eventually become priest of 
Athana or even priest of Halios in Rhodes city? And why were they keen 
to hold the priestly offices? The sources illustrate in several ways that 
priesthoods were attractive. Above all, there are the many honorary 
inscriptions in which priests of Athana and other deities are praised elab- 
orately because of their priestly office. The priests themselves and also 
ex-priests never fail to mention their office. An exceptional Lindian 
inscription from the end of the fourth century BC shows that legal disputes 
could arise over the access to priesthoods. The honorary decree for 30 
Lindian citizens commends them for «having given their support in the 
trial» (cuvayovigacbar tais diac). 

üvópsgg dyaboi éyévovto ovvdtagvAdeavtec Atvototc, ónoc tai 
aipéoss yivovtat Ev Aivdat tov iepéov k[ai] tepo8vtav Kali] 
isponroiðv Kai TOV GAA@V TOV Eni tà KOLVA TADOOLEV[O]V 
é& avtov Awvdiov, Kadü Kai £v toig vópoig yéypantat, Kali 
un petéy@vtt tov àv Aivdat iepOv, ot un kai tpotepov petel- 
xov ...5. 

They proved to be excellent men, taking care on behalf of the Lindi- 


ans that elections take place in Lindos, of priests, hierothytai and 
hieropoioi and of the other groups put in charge of the public affairs 


4 FGrHist 532 D 3, Il. 95-103. 
55 IG XII (1) 761 = Syll? 340, Il. 38-43. 
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from the Lindians themselves, just as it is written in the laws, and that 
those who did not already participate before not participate in the 
sacred affairs in Lindos ... 


Apparently, there were attempts to open up priesthoods and the partici- 
pation in cults to a wider group. Although at first sight the Lindians seem 
to turn against non-Lindians, that is citizens from Camirus, Ialysus and 
the city of Rhodos, it is plausible that old Lindian families were in fact 
trying to exclude new Lindian demes in the peraia and on the smaller 
islands from priestly offices and participation in cults on the island. In any 
case it becomes clear how sought after priestly offices were at this point. 

Access to priestly office has often been proposed as explanation for the 
peculiar Rhodian phenomenon of adoption. Of course, adoption existed 
in other Greek cities too, where it mainly served to guarantee succession 
within families and thereby the number of oikoi in the polis. However, 
on Rhodes, its peraia and the islands of Telos, Nisyrus, Chalke and 
Carpathus the epigraphic evidence has yielded more than 500 cases of 
adoption from the middle of the third century onwards. It is so common 
that other motivations besides those relating to inheritance of property 
must have played at least an additional role. Just like the priest of Halios, 
the priest of Athana Lindia was appointed according to a triennial cycle. 
Members of the 12 Lindian demes of the island, which in turn belonged 
to three tribes, could be appointed every three years. Evidently adoption 
into another deme or even the deme of another city facilitated access to 
priesthood and was a way to participate in the triennial cycle or to bypass 
it. At one point, almost one in three priests of Athana Lindia was 
adopted‘. But access to priesthood does not fully explain the phenome- 
non of Rhodian adoption. Scholars who have examined the adoptions 
closely have shown that many cases cannot be linked with this motive. 
Among these are certainly the more than 20 cases of female adoption 
(8vyatporotia) attested for Rhodes*’. Moreover, in more than 100 cases 
the adoptee is a close relative of the person adopting so that a change of 
deme did not take place at all. Even priests who became members of 
another deme after adoption quite frequently held their priesthood accord- 
ing to their old deme membership. 


46 Cf. E. RICE, Adoption in Rhodian Society, in: D. DIETZ — I. PAPACHRISTODOULOU 
(eds.), Archaeology in the Dodecanese, Copenhagen 1988, p. 138. 

47 Cf. E. STAVRIANOPOULOU, Die Frauenadoption auf Rhodos, Tyche 8 (1993), p. 177- 
188. 
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However, there must be some connection between adoption and priestly 
office. A fascinating inscription dated to AD 22 deals with the finances of 
the cult of Athana Lindia*. One passage explicitly distinguishes between 
priests ka0’ bo0goíav and other priests: 


e 


6 dè iepedg ô Ka0’ dobeciav [ys- 

vó]uevoc &n[av]avk£g návta n[paoo]éc[o] 

xada Kai ol aA [or ie]peig 1] Gdo[s Brig te Elotw [(£o] 

To} toti tüv 0góv Kal Evoyos Eot(w) toic [&- 

mitior à yéypantat [k]oi xatà TOV Aa[Bó]ve[ov] 

TO Gpyvptov ...?9. 

The one who has become priest by way of adoption has to carry out 
everything just like the other priests or he shall be guilty of impiety 
against the goddess and obliged to pay the fines that are imposed also 
against those who have taken the money ... 


The interpretation of the lines is not easy. An earlier passage of the text 
reveals that some hierothytai voluntarily performed their duties without 
pay — similar to the priests ka’ dbodgciav these were told to carry out 
their office with the same care as the other hierothytai. The money they 
would normally have received was paid into Athana’s funds. It would 
appear that, at least from a certain point onwards, someone who had 
access to the priesthood by way of adoption had to carry out the office 
without being reimbursed for sacrifices, banquets and other priestly 
expenses. It looks as if difficulties in financing cult activities had been 
overcome by the recruitment of religious officials who fulfilled their 
duties without the customary financial provisions through the polis. 
Whereas on a ‘lower’ level this could be achieved only through volun- 
teers, on the priestly level a distinction could be made between those who 
had a natural right to the office and those who gained access through 
adoption. Both groups, however, faced penalties should they fail in their 
duties. In this case, the priests who «had received the money» were 
clearly embezzling civic funds set aside for the worship of the gods. The 
adopted priests were ‘merely’ cheating the deity but they in particular 
were tempted to save on their daily ritual activities and expenses. Hence 
the new decision to make them pay the same penalties that already existed 
for regular priests. Difficulties related to the upkeep of sanctuaries and the 
recruitment of altruistic priests were common throughout the Hellenistic 


48 See also above for the appointment of a crisis-committee. 
^ Lindos II, no. 419, 11. 86-91. 
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and early imperial periods??. In contrast to Rhodes, many cities of Asia 
Minor and the Eastern Aegean established the sale of priesthoods in order 
to deal with these problems?!. Although the Rhodian measures of AD 22 
cannot be fully understood until new evidence illuminates the situation 
further, it is safe to say that priestly offices were still sought after in the 
imperial period; moreover, the fact that even paying cult-related expenses 
out of pocket did not deter potential priests implies that many of the 
priests came from a relatively wealthy background??. However, this does 
not mean that the priesthoods were no longer financially attractive. 
Priestly revenues may still have far outweighed expenses. 

Priestly prestige and financial advantages must have been paired with 
actual political power inherent in religious office. A Camiran decree, con- 
temporary with the ‘defense of the Lindian hiera’ (end of the fourth cen- 
tury BC), deals with the appointment and duties of Camiran mastroi. As 
the decree starts with £606 Kapipedo1, not with £óo&e toic paotpoic 
Kai toic Kampeon, it has been suggested that no college of mastroi 
existed at this point and that the decree expresses a true change of the 
Camiran constitution®. I would not go this far. As the appointment of the 
mastroi was at stake, it is very much possible that the magistrates in office 
were not consulted in this particular case only. The decree gave instruc- 
tions for all so-called ktoinai, which probably were geographical and 
administrative units within the demes both of the island and the peraia™, 
to be registered in the sanctuary of Athana. The urgency and precise 


5° A famous example is the Roman intervention into the troubled finances of the Eph- 
esian Artemision in AD 44; see /Ephesos Ia, nos. 17-19. 

5! The sales were common in many places in western Asia Minor and the eastern 
Aegean. They did not exist in mainland Greece. Cf. P. DEBORD, Aspects sociaux et 
économiques de la vie religieuse dans l'Anatolie gréco-romaine, Leiden 1982, p. 101-116; 
R. PARKER — D. OBBINK, Aus der Arbeit der «Inscriptiones Graecae», VII. Sales of Priest- 
hoods on Cos I, Chiron 30 (2000), p. 415-449, and II, Chiron 31 (2001), p. 229-252; 
B. DIGNAS, Priestly Authority in the Cult of the Corybantes at Erythrae, EA 34 (2002), 
p. 29-40; Economy of the Sacred in Hellenistic and Roman Asia Minor, Oxford 2002, 
p. 246-271. 

52 I do not think that the decree necessarily introduces a change in this respect; but cf. 
E. RICE, art. cit. (n. 46), p. 143, «We have no means of knowing what may have been the 
former differences which are dispensed with in 22 AD, but they had evidently not been 
important enough to stop the abuse of adoption in those centuries when the institution was 
officially encouraged by the Rhodian state». 

53 A. MOMIGLIANO, Note sulla storia di Rodi, RFIC 64 (1936), p. 58f n. 2. 

5 See V. GABRIELSEN, Subdivisions of the State and their Decrees in Hellenistic 
Rhodes, C&M 45 (1994), p. 117-135; we find the ktoinai issuing honorary decrees, e.g. 
Lindos II, nos. 661 and 1007 (with JG XII 1033). 
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arrangements of the decree and the fact that one area, Chalke, is explic- 
itly given a choice indicate that this registration was an administrative 
measure with long-term consequences. It is not quite clear whether the 
following measures explain the full consequences or merely one aspect: 


ÈK dÈ TALTAV TÜV KTOLVÄV ATOSELKVUELV TOÙG 

Ktoivátag LAOTPOV V TOI ÎEPÕL TOI ÙYIOTATOI 

£v TOL KTOLVOL KATH TOV vópov TOV TOV "Poótov. 

Tovtot dé cvvAeyéo0ov Ev Kapipar eig tò 

tepov tac "A0avaíac, ókka Toi ieponoroi rapayy[é]A- 

[Alovtt, kai à0pgóvto tà iepà tà Kapipéov [tà ða- 

wo]teA mavta, at t - -- ---------- 99. 

From these ktoinai the ktoinatai shall appoint a mastros in the most 
revered sanctuary of the Ktoina according to the law of the Rhodians. 
These shall come together in Camirus in the sanctuary of Athana, when 
the hieropoioi summon them, and they shall observe (?) all Camiran 
sanctuaries [that are publicly financed]; if------------- 


Unfortunately the text breaks off after this passage, and it does not help 
that the meaning of the verb GOpeiv is far from certain”. I imagine that 
the new mastroi were summoned by the hieropoioi so that they would 
familiarize themselves with the religious places within their new sphere 
of influence, just as the Athenian ephebes were taken upon a tour of the 
shrines of the city before entering their first year of service?". Although 
it is conceivable that councilors were involved in the process of account- 
ing for sacred funds, I do not find it plausible that the mastroi at this 
point, just after their appointment, would be involved in this (much more 
common terms would be used if this were the case). 

Being representatives of the Camiran demes rather than attached to 
individual Camiran cults, the hieropoioi were nevertheless the experts in 
religious matters and are seen as giving instructions to what we might 
expect to be the most eminent political figures in the polis, the mastroi. 
If we want to use the term hierarchy, the hieropoioi come before the 
Camiran councilors, which is confirmed by an honorary inscription for a 
priest of Athana Lindia and Zeus Polieus: among the many groups hon- 
oring the priest the mastroi come last°®. An honorary decree for a Cami- 


> Tit. Cam. 109, II. 13-19 (325-300 BC). 

56€ LSJ s.v. refers to this text and gives «inspect». The Homeric use of the word, e.g. 
Il. XII 391, suggests «gaze at, observe»; the very few epigraphic parallels indicate the 
same; cf. IG II (2) 3780; IC IV 218. 

5 Arist., Ath. Pol. 42.3. 

58 Lindos II, no. 378b. 
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ran citizen distinguishes between the hieropoiia and the other archai of 
the man. The damiourgia, i.e. the ultimate post in the Camiran religious 
cursus, is listed separately at the very end of his list of good deeds, and 
the decree explicitly refers to the fact that the priest was crowned by the 
hieropoioi and the archieristas??. Given that our sources do not allow us 
to map out the political powers of Rhodian officials in detail, it is diffi- 
cult to assign roles to religious officials within the Rhodian institutions. 
It would appear, however, that being in charge of the hiera represented 
the more outstanding part of a man's career, even if the range of reli- 
gious offices was held alongside ‘secular’ ones. 

Let me come back to my initial questions: what does the epigraphic 
evidence tell us about the Rhodian priests? Which factors contributed to 
their profile? In how far are the observations representative for ‘Greek 
priests’ or particularly Rhodian? 

Our inscriptions abound with Rhodian priests and other religious titles. 
Priests in office and former priests were proud of their office, and there 
were more than enough potential candidates. From a certain point, many 
did not even mind holding one of the important priesthoods at some cost. 
Although little is known about the life of the cults before the synoecism, 
there is no doubt that this event changed the Rhodian pantheon in many 
ways. Halios became the eponymous god of the new Rhodian state. His 
sanctuary was as new as the new city of Rhodos, his mythical tradition 
as old as the island wide identity of the Rhodians. Other cults, which 
would have been potential candidates, too, had to adjust to the new situ- 
ation and to fashion themselves accordingly. Or rather, their representa- 
tives had to do this for them because they knew that activities in the cul- 
tic sphere shaped the new reality in a significant way. Above all, the 
relationship between the new state and the three old cities was at stake; 
although the roles were to some extent fixed in constitutional terms they 
were basically open to a long, endless process of negotiations. In this 
context, a traditional attachment of priests to one particular cult was aban- 
doned in favour of a religious cursus honorum that enabled priests to 
experience a priestly group identity. This was an experiment, facilitated 
by the attempt to strengthen local pride rather than competition. When it 
worked and the new state was tremendously successful, the priesthood of 
Halios could even be included in this cursus honorum and became the 
stage that was shared by all three local aristocracies. 


359 TitCam 110, Il. 5-9 and Il. 40-43. 
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A political event such as the Rhodian synoecism contributed decisively 
to the character of the priesthoods. In this respect, Rhodian priests were 
*very Rhodian'. However, they had something in common with all Greek 
priests, namely the potential to occupy positions of power through their 
priestly identity. These positions could be adjusted to change and thus cre- 
ated a much desired stability. On Rhodes priestly office was certainly 
linked to authority and political power. Rhodian religion was in no way 
«a religion without priests». 


Ann Arbor Beate DIGNAS 
University of Michigan 


THE ATTALIDS IN THE TROAD. 
AN ADDENDUM: 
AN EPISODE OF THE PERILS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN CORPUS 


This paper is intended to supplement an earlier survey on the relations 
between the Attalid dynasty and the Troad which mainly focused on 
Pergamene activities on the political, military, and diplomatic level. Fur- 
ther ties with the area, especially with the glorious city of Ilion, were 
devised on the mythological sphere, and these provided the Pergamene 
rulers with much-needed links to the Greek heroic past!. 

A confusing report on Attalid involvement in the Troad is also fur- 
nished by Strabo, perhaps drawing from Poseidonios, and it concerns the 
fate of Aristotle's library and the perils of the Aristotelian corpus?. 
According to his text, Aristotle upon his death in 322 bequeathed his for- 
midable (personal?) library to his pupil and successor, the philosopher 
Theophrastos?. This information is not corroborated by Aristotle's will 
whose text is transmitted by Diogenes Laertius and has been pronounced 
by some modern scholars to be genuine*. Theophrastos died in the early 
280's, and he reportedly left all his books to Neleus whom he had also 


! E. KosMETATOU, Ilion, the Troad, and the Attalids, AncSoc 31 (2001), p. 107-132. In 
writing this sequel I have profited from discussions with Sylvia BERRYMAN and Gregory 
Nagy. All errors are my own. The author is a Fellow of the Flemish Fund for Scientific 
Research. 

The dates in this paper are BC. Journal sigla are those of L'Année Philologique. 

? Strabo XIII 1.54 (609C). Cf. R. BLUM, Kallimachos: The Alexandrian Library and 
the Origins of Bibliography, Madison 1991, p. 52-64; J. BARNES, Roman Aristotle, in J. 
BARNES — M. GRIFFIN (eds.), Philosophia Togata II. Plato and Aristotle at Rome, Oxford 
1997, p. 9. Strabo's story is indirectly corroborated by Al-Farabi who states that Augus- 
tus found no books of Aristotle at the Alexandrian library in 30. Cf. W.W. FORTENBAUGH 
— P. M. HuBy - R. W. SHARPLES - D. Guras, Theophrastus of Eresus: Sources for his 
Life, Writings, Thought, and Influence, Leiden 1992, p. 94. Of course, one may wonder 
which books Augustus consulted in Alexandria due to conflicting information on the fate 
of the royal library: Marc Antony transferred 200.000 books from Pergamon, perhaps in 
an attempt to make up for the loss of books during the fire of 47 that may have destroyed 
parts of the original Ptolemaic library. Cf. Plutarch, Ant. 58.5. 

3 On Aristotle as book collector see Athenaios 3ab; Diogenes Laertius IV 5; Gellius 
III 17.3. Cf. also K. DZIATZKO, art. Bibliotheken, in RE HI (1899), cols. 408-409. One may 
wonder whether Aristotle's personal copies of his work were annotated, an important con- 
sideration for Peripatetics given the often dense texts, all of which may not have been 
processed for publication. 

^ Diogenes Laertius V 12-16. 
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appointed as executor of his will. We know virtrually nothing about 
Neleus besides the fact that his father Koriskos, born sometime around 
385, was a pupil of Plato, and he came from Skepsis in the Troad®. 
According to Strabo, Neleus did not choose to remain in Athens and 
moved back to his native city, an incident that some scholars found odd 
and attempted to explain on the basis of a reconstructed proto-academic 
fight of sorts: Theophrastos presumably wished to be succeeded by 
Neleus, and when the latter was not elected to the scholarchate, he packed 
his books and left in a fury’. This theory has rightly been dismissed by 
Barnes as a guess at best. 

There is no information about Neleus' activities in Skepsis, although 
he may have set up a philosophical school and continued on the tradi- 
tion of Plato's Skepsian pupils Erastos and Koriskos, and of his own 
Peripatetic teachers®. Oddly enough upon his death, perhaps sometime 
in the 270's, he bequeathed his books to his heirs, presumably blood- 
relations, who were uncultivated and neglected the precious manuscripts 
as a result”. Strabo continues his story by relating how these same heirs 
wished to shelter themselves from the book-collecting mania of the 
Attalid kings. They apparently scorned the money that the Pergamenes 
who controlled the area at the time would heap on them for Aristotle's 
library and became possessed with the brilliant idea to hide them in some 
underground location! The books were happily rotting away by the time 
the heirs of Neleus' heirs mended their ancestors' erratic ways and sold 
them to Apellikon of Teos, an aspiring Peripatetic (late second-early first 
century), who embarked on the painstaking task of copying and restor- 
ing the books and creating an edition!?. Apellikon, being badly qualified 
for the work because of his poor knowledge of philosophy, created an 
edition that was full of errors. Strabo concludes this astonishing story by 
stating that the Peripatetics who came after Theophrastos had access to 
very few of Aristotle's books, the most important studies presumably 


> Cf. Diogenes Laertius V 52, 56. 

6 J. BARNES, art. cit. (n. 2), p. 4-5. 

7 Cf. J. BARNES, art. cit. (n. 2), p. 5 n. 20 for references. 

5 Cf. W. LEAF, Strabo on the Troad, Cambridge 1923, p. 280-284; 1D., Skepsis in the 
Troad, in W.H. BUCKLER — W.M. CALDER — W.M. RAMSAY (eds.), Anatolian Studies pre- 
sented to Sir W.M. Ramsay, 1923, p. 280-281. 

? J. BARNES, art. cit. (n. 2), p. 5 n. 24. 

10 Poseidonios also recorded this transaction (FGrH 87 F 36 = Athenaios 214d). Cf. 
H. LINDSAY, Strabo on Apellicon's Library, RhM 140 (1997), p. 290-298; J. BARNES, art. 
cit. (n. 2), p. 9-12. 
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being only available in one copy, locked away somewhere in Skepsis. 
Things reportedly improved once Apellikon's edition was made available 
despite the staggering amount of errors in the text, and the school was 
reportedly once more dealt a blow when Sulla carried off Apellikon's 
library to Rome following his sack of Athens in 84. The Roman edition 
of Aristotle by Tyrannion and a number of dubious bookseller versions 
that were made available in various places led to the creation of an ‘aug- 
mented' corpus!!. 

Scholars have repeatedly pointed out inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions in this story of which they have tried to make some sense in vari- 
ous ways. Naturally, nobody believes today that Peripatetic discourse had 
all but ceased for two centuries before Apellikon produced his problem- 
atic edition. Research has rather focused on reconstructing the tradition 
behind the ancient editions of Aristotle and discovering how it is reflected 
in surviving manuscripts". While not presuming to supply answers to 
very difficult problems, this author will avoid complex discussions on 
the tradition of the Aristotelian corpus which are beyond the scope of 
this paper, focusing rather on the Attalid connection. 

Since details in Strabo's narration are sketchy it is only possible to 
establish a very basic chronological framework for the events narrated. 
Contrary to Gottschalk, Barnes does not find any reason to reject in dis- 
belief reports that Aristotle's library found its way to Skepsis to be 
neglected and abused in the hands of ignoramusesP. He concluded that 
confusion in the ancient sources notwithstanding, the evidence suggests 
that the Attalids did not get hold of the original library of Aristotle, and 
that, as a result, that version of the Aristotelian corpus did not re-enter 
the world of philosophical discourse. Peripatetics used versions of their 
own and never established a Canon, at least not one that was based on 
the Master's personal copies. Moreover, Barnes dates this obscure inci- 
dent involving Neleus' heirs and the Attalid rulers to the reign of 


!! G. Nagy, The Library of Pergamon, in H. KOESTER, Pergamon, Citadel of the Gods, 
Cambridge (Mass.) 1997, p. 200-206; J. BARNES, art. cit. (n. 2), p. 16-20. 

12 J. BARNES, art. cit. (n. 2), p. 1-69; M. FREDE, Epilogue, in K. ALGRA — J. BARNES — 
J. MANSFELD — M. ScHOFIELD (eds.), The Cambridge History of Hellenistic Philosophy, 
Cambridge 1999, p. 773-774; C. Row, The Peripatos After Aristotle, 1. The Fate of Aris- 
totle's Writings, in C. Row — M. ScHOFIELD (eds.), The Cambridge History of Greek and 
Roman Political Thought, Cambridge 2000, p. 390-391. 

13 H.B. GOTTSCHALK, Aristotelian Philosophy in the Roman World from the Time of 
Cicero to the End of the Second Century AD, in ANRW II 36.2, Berlin-New York 1987, 
p. 1084; J. BARNES, art. cit. (n. 2), p. 8. 
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Eumenes II (197-158) on the basis of Strabo's report that it was that king 
who founded the Pergamene Library. 

While Eumenes II is credited with the foundation of the Library of 
Pergamon, evidence suggests that both the book collection and a circle 
of scholars working for the Attalid kings predate the second century. 
Reports on Eumenes II’s activities are probably associated with his reor- 
ganization of the cult of Athena Nikephoros and the expansion of the 
sanctuary that housed the library. Moreover, Attalid involvement in the 
Troad in the third century brought a significant part of that area under 
Pergamene control. More specifically, it appears that Skepsis had already 
been under the influence of Attalos I, Eumenes II's father, during the 
period of intense military activity connected with Pergamene involve- 
ment in the Seleucid civil war!°. If Strabo's story about the Skepsian acci- 
dental owners of Aristotle's library were correct, the incident could have 
taken place in the last decades of the third century. It was around that time 
that Attalos I had proclaimed himself king of Pergamon and sought to 
establish his rule and glorify his capital setting the stage for the later 
rivalry with Alexandria as the cultural capital of the Hellenistic world. 

Reconstructing the history of Skepsis from the very few historio- 
graphical, epigraphical, and numismatic sources proves to be a difficult 
task. Strabo mentions that the city's inhabitants claimed their descent 
from Trojan heroes". In the Hellenistic period it first came under the 
*protection' of Antigonos Monophthalmos who even wrote its citizens a 
warm eloquent letter informing them on the Peace of 311 among the 
Diadochoi and professing his undying zeal for the preservation of the lib- 
erty of the Greeks!*. His devotion to the Skepsians did not prevent him 
in 310 to remove the inhabitants forcefully to a different location where 
he planned the foundation of a new city, modestly named after himself, 
which was later renamed Alexandria Troas!’. Lysimachos of Thrace next 
became master of the region, and he allowed the inhabitants of Antigoneia 
to return to their original home. Following the collapse of the kingdom 


1^ Strabo XIII 4.2 (624). 

!5 Cf. The sanctuary of Athena Nikephoros is published in AvP VII; A. CONZE, Die 
pergamenische Bibliothek, SBA 1884, p. 1259-1270; B. GÒTZE, Antike Bibliotheken, JDAI 
52 (1937), p. 225-237. 

16 E. KOSMETATOU, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 117-120. 

U Strabo XIII 1. 

!8 Cf. C.B. WELLES, Royal Correspondence in the Hellenistic Period, New Haven 1934, 
p. 3-12, no. 1. 

19? Strabo XIII 1.47; XIII 1.32; XIII 1.33. 
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of Thrace in 281 Skepsis came under Seleucid control and was eventu- 
ally awarded to Eumenes II of Pergamon by the Romans in 188 at the 
conclusion of the Peace of Apamea. 

A few decades before Apamea Skepsis enjoyed some autonomy and 
even issued independent coinage?". However, it soon became a pawn in 
Antiochos III’s war first against Antiochos Hierax (223-218) and then 
against the usurper Achaios (218-213) which drew ambitious Attalos I of 
Pergamon into the conflict. The Pergamene king enjoyed good relations 
with Alexandria Troas, Ilion, and Lampsakos, all of which remained on 
his side at the most crucial time in his war against Achaios?'. Achaios was 
eventually defeated in 213 thanks to the joint efforts of the Seleucid and 
Pergamene kings, but Antiochos did not recover the Troad which prob- 
ably remained under lose Attalid control until the early second century??. 
However, the region came back under Seleucid domination in the first 
years of the second century and remained so until 188%. 

It may have been in the 210's that Attalos I expressed an interest in 
acquiring Aristotle's library from Neleus' heirs. An important Pergamene 
intellectual circle had already come into being during the reign of 
Eumenes I, and our sources testify to Attalid attempts to give it a specific 
form. These attempts had not always been successful: Eumenes I main- 
tained cordial relations with the philosophical schools of Athens, espe- 
cially with the Academy”. The philosopher Arkesilaos from Pitane who 
headed it was Eumenes' personal friend, and he dedicated several of his 
books to him. There is no information as to whether the Pergamene ever 
attempted to lure him to his court, but Arkesilaos apparently enjoyed 
great influence over Eumenes because we hear that the latter advanced 
to great dignity a friend of the philosopher from Arcadia by the name of 
Archias at his recommendation. Himself a competent poet Arkesilaos also 
reportedly composed an ode in honor of Eumenes' designated heir Atta- 


20 JH. KAGAN, Hellenistic Coinage at Skepsis, ANSMN 29 (1984), p. 21-22; J. Ma, 
Antiochos III and the Cities of Western Asia Minor, Oxford 1999, p. 162-163. 

2! polybius V 78.6; E. KOSMETATOU, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 117-118. 

2 H.H. SCHMITT, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte Antiochos’ des Grossen und seiner 
Zeit, Wiesbaden 1964, p. 264-267. 

?5 J. MA, op. cit. (n. 20), p. 89-90, 282-283. 

24 On Attalid relations with the Academy and the Peripatos and Pergamene Atticism 
see E. KosMETATOU, Vision and Visibility. Art Historical Theory Paints a Portrait of New 
Leadership in Posidippus’ Andriantopoiika, in B. ACOSTA-HUGHES — E. KOSMETATOU — M. 
BAUMBACH (eds.), Labored in Papyrus Leaves. Perspectives on an Epigram Collection 
Attributed to Posidippus, Cambridge (Mass.) (forthcoming 2003 ). 
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los I’s Olympic victory in chariot racing”. Upon succeeding Eumenes I, 
Attalos I invited Lakydes, Arkesilaos’ successor in the Academy, to live 
and work at his court permanently and presumably head his circle of 
intellectuals. When the philosopher refused, the king financed the plant- 
ing of a garden that was exclusively used by the members of the school, 
and which became known as Lakydeion?9, 

Attalos I’s quest for famous scholars aimed at creating a core circle 
which would eventually become self-sufficient, breed successors, and cre- 
ate a school. He approached Antigonos of Karystos and his rival Polemon 
of Ilion who dedicated some of their works to him?’. Most importantly, 
he also developed a particular interest in the Peripatos around that time: 
we hear that he befriended Lykon from Alexandria Troas, its head for 
fourty-four years, who maintained a deep friendship with Attalos’ suc- 
cessors, Eumenes II and Attalos IP?. This information may fit well with 
the king's quest for Aristotle's library, in which Lykon could have played 
the role of mediator having probably had good knowledge of its where- 
abouts. All these considerations do not prove that it was Attalos I, rather 
than Eumenes II, who tried his best to acquire these valuable manuscripts, 
but the reign of the former probably coincided with a period of intense 
activities for the acquisition of books and the establishment of a 
Pergamene school of learning. Moreover, the seemingly irrational reac- 
tion of Neleus' heirs to Pergamene inquiries into acquiring Aristotle's 
books may have been due to their fear arising from contemporary events 
related to the particularly vicious and bloody Seleucid civil war?. 

However, this reconstruction of events does not stand to scrutiny, even 
though the Attalids probably showed a signigicant interest in collecting 
Peripatetic works. We may assume that the Pergamene kings, like the 
Ptolemies and all Greek philosophical schools, had access to the Aris- 
totelian works, certainly to more books than Strabo suggests. Several edi- 


2 Diogenes Laertios IV 30.38; IV 32.38. Cf. E. HANSEN, The Attalids of Pergamon, 
New Haven 1971, p. 396; A. Lona, Diogenes of Laertius, Life of Arcesilaus, Elenchos 7 
(1986), p. 429-449; C. HABICHT, Hellenistic Athens and her Philosophers, Princeton 1989, 
p. 17; D. Athens and the Attalids, Hesperia 59 (1990), p. 561-577. 

26 Diogenes Laertios IV 60.67; cf. also III 5.20; Cicero, Fin V 1-2; Plutarch, Moralia 
603B. 

27 On Antigonos of Karystos see T. DORANDI, Antigone de Caryste. Fragments (Budé 
edition), Paris 1999, p. xr-xiv. On Polemon see previous discussion in E. KOSMETATOU, 
art. cit. (n. 1), p. 124-125. 

?* Diogenes Laertios V 67; C. HABICHT, Athens and the Attalids (n. 23), p. 562. 

29 B. KOSMETATOU, art. cit. (n. 1), p.118-120. 
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tions probably came out, even though few scholars could boast that they 
could rely to the very important original copies. Great centers of learn- 
ing may have eventually attempted to sanction their own editions by trac- 
ing them to Aristotle's original manuscripts and devising stories as to 
how these were acquired. Athenaios transmits such a tradition which dif- 
fers from Strabo's: Ptolemy II Philadelphos reportedly bought Aristotle's 
library directly from Neleus, and the Alexandrine scholars could there- 
fore claim that their edition of Aristotle was the definitive. However, he 
does not shy from transmitting a second, conflicting report on Apellikon's 
edition following his acquisition of the elusive library??. To resolve this 
conflict Nagy offers a more plausible explanation in his valuable survey 
of editorial practices in Pergamon and Alexandria; he distinguishes two 
different traditions for Aristotle's corpus: the first one concerns an 
*unaugmented' Aristotle and developed in Alexandria after Ptolemy II 
acquired Aristotle's library from Neleus' heirs. Apellikon is then credited 
as the creator of an ‘augmented’ corpus of works which incorporated tex- 
tual additions and variants that he amassed, and which became the basis 
for the ‘new’ Peripatetic studies of his time. This second tradition is inter- 
preted by Nagy as a historical reflex, rather than historical event, and he 
associates it with the activities of the Pergamene court whose editorial 
practices generally resulted in augmented texts, the most famous case of 
which involved the Homeric epics?!. 

A possible scenario is put forward: scholars in the two rival libraries, 
Pergamon and Alexandria, developed two textual traditions of Aristotle, 
as they did with Homer. Given early Ptolemaic efficiency in acquiring 
books we may assume that Ptolemy II Philadelphos purchased Aristo- 
tle's library from Neleus or his immediate heirs. A critical unaugmented 
edition of Aristotle then developed in Alexandria of which Philadelphos 
may have been particularly possessive. Later in the third century Attalos 
I also developed Peripatetic interests, and he may have attempted to 
acquire manuscripts of Aristotle from Athens and Skepsis where a rich 
tradition had developed. Since Aristotle's books were certainly available 
at the time outside Alexandria, Pergamene scholars were probably able 
to acquire and develop, as was their habit, an augmented version of the 
text. This was later re-edited by Apellikon who, significantly, came from 
Teos, an area formerly under Attalid influence. His edition did not set the 


30 Athenaios V 214d-e; 3ab. 
3! G. NAGY, art. cit. (n. 11), p. 205-223. 
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standard at first, and he was widely accused of incompetence manifested 
in the numerous errors in the text. However, this editio aucta exercised 
significant influence over the Romans and the later generations?. The 
story of the Attalid shopping spree for books at Skepsis and the resulting 
non-sensical destruction of the Aristotelian corpus may therefore be a 
historical reflex indeed and an echo of scholarly strife for the establish- 
ment of a standard edition. 


B—3000 Leuven Elizabeth KOSMETATOU 
Afdeling Oude Geschiedenis 


32 Although this author cannot claim expertise in the textual tradition of Aristotle and 
in Medieval paleography, she cannot help but wonder if a close study of Aristotelian man- 
uscripts that can be traced to specific libraries may not yield more information on the 
text's elusive ancient editions. 


POLITEUMATA AND ETHNICITY IN PTOLEMAIC 
AND ROMAN EGYPT" 


The nature of politeumata in Hellenistic and Roman times, in Egypt and 
elsewhere, has been a vexed question ever since P. Perdrizet contrasted 
this type of organisation to that of koina, in his publication of a Sidon- 
ian inscription recording a politeuma of Caunians in 1899!. In Perdrizet’s 
view, koina were simply religious associations formed by foreigners, 
while politeumata were «also formed with foreigners, but isonomoi, that 
is, citizens, politai». By making this distinction Perdrizet was trying to 
account for the word moAitat in the Sidonian inscription. The word 
roAitaı appears again in another inscription from the same site, pub- 
lished about the same time, which mentioned a politeuma of the «Pisid- 
ians of the Termessans near Oenoanda»?. Altogether, four politeumata are 
documented by the funerary stelae of the Sidonian necropolis. They 
appear to be associations of fellow-soldiers, as is made clear by the fig- 
ures painted on the stelae?. In this funerary context they function as bur- 
ial fraternities for fellowsoldiers. The four inscriptions belong either to the 
late third or early second century BCE. It is unclear whether the soldier 


* This paper is an expansion of my review article Jewish ‘Politeumata’ in Hellenistic 
Egypt about P.Polit. Iud. (P.Colon. XXIX) in SCI 21 (2002), p. 251-266. Some of the 
views discussed in this review will be summarised in a shorter form in this paper, in order 
to avoid repetition. In such cases, reference will be made to this review. This paper was 
completed during my stay at Yarnton, Oxford, as a Skirball Fellow at the Oxford Centre 
for Hebrew and Jewish Studies between September 2001 and January 2002. I acknowledge 
the Centre for its support and the wonderful conditions of work I enjoyed during my res- 
idency. I thank Willy Clarysse, Jonathan Price, and Uri Yiftach for their useful comments 
on a previous draft of this paper. 

Journal sigla are those of L'Année Philologique. 

1 P. PERDRIZET, RA 1899/2, p. 42-48 (= OGIS 592), quoted by G. LÜDERITZ, What is a 
‘Politeuma’?, in J.W. VAN HENTEN — P.W. VAN DER Horst (eds.), Studies in Early Jew- 
ish Epigraphy (Arbeiten zur Geschichte des antiken Judentums und des Urchristentums, 
21), Leiden 1989, p. 183-225 (203). 

2 H. LAMMENS, RA 1898/2, p. 109-110 (= OGIS 592); Th. MacrIDY-BEy, A travers 
les nécropoles sidoniennes, RBi 13 (1904), p. 547-556 (549A; 551 n. 2; 551f. n. 3; 554 
n. 8). M. LAUNEY, Recherches sur les armées hellénistiques Il (BEFAR, 169), Paris 1951 
(repr. with addenda, 1987), p. 1082, reproduces the text of the four stelae documenting 
politeumata in Sidon. G. LUDERITZ, art. cit., p. 193, gives the text of the three best pre- 
served ones. 

3 M. LAUNEY, loc. cit. 
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members of these politeumata garrisoned in Sidon were part of the Ptole- 
maic or Seleucid army*. 

Perdrizet’s contention that the term roAttng was directly linked with 
the politeumata was challenged by various scholars. M. Launey, and later 
G. Liideritz and C. Zuckerman, among others, argued that the word poli- 
tai in the Sidonian inscriptions referred to the common citizenship of 
these fellow soldiers in their city of origin?. Conversely, the view that 
the term politai referred to the ‘citizenship’ of a politeuma was endorsed 
by Mary Smallwood, and, from a slightly different perspective, A. Kasher. 
The latter further advocated the view that the ‘citizenship’ of the poli- 
teuma was potentially equal in status to a civic politeia®. 

An archive of twenty papyri which offer substantial new evidence 
about the inner life of a politeuma was recently published. The papyri, 
sixteen legal complaints and four pieces of administrative correspondence 
ranging between 144/3 and 133/2 BCE, reveal the administrative and judi- 
cial competence of the politarches and archontes of a «politeuma of the 
Jews in Heracleopolis» under Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II’. The data 
yielded by these documents justifies renewed examination of the nature 
of the politeuma. This is my purpose in the present paper. I take as my 
starting point the conclusions already reached by scholars in their stud- 
ies of Ptolemaic politeumata, mainly Zuckerman and Dorothy Thomp- 
son’, and, to a lesser extent, Launey and Lüderitz. My contention is that 
the data afforded by the new evidence lends further support to the con- 
clusions of these scholars, with the proviso of some adjustments. Their 


^ M. LAUNEY, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 1081-1082; C. ZUCKERMAN, Hellenistic Politeumata and 
the Jews. A Reconsideration, SCI 8-9 (1985-1988), p. 171-185 (174), accepts a Ptolemaic 
date, without detailed exposition of his reasons. 

5 M. LAUNEY, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 1083; G. LÜDERITZ, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 194-195; C. 
ZUCKERMAN, art. cit. (n. 4), p. 184. Further bibliography to be found in P. Polit. Iud., 
p. 38, note to Il. 17-18. On this last publication see below. 

6 E.M. SMALLWOOD, The Jews under Roman Rule from Pompey to Diocletian. A Study 
in Political Relations (Studies in Judaism in Late Antiquity, 20), Leiden 1981, p. 225; 
EAD., Philonis Alexandrini Legatio ad Gaium, edited with an Introduction, Translation and 
Commentary, Leiden, 1961, p. 5-11; A. KASHER, The Jews in Hellenistic and Roman 
Egypt. The Struggle for Equal Rights (Texte und Studien zum antiken Judentum, 7), Tübin- 
gen 1985. 

7 J.M.S. Cowey — K. MARESCH (eds.), Urkunden des Politeuma der Juden von Herak- 
leopolis (144/3—133/2 v.Chr.) (P. Polit. Iud.), Wiesbaden 2001. Referred to below as 
P. Polit. Iud. 

8 D.J. THOMPSON CRAWFORD, The Idumaeans of Memphis and the Ptolemaic ‘Politeu- 
mata', in Atti XVII Congresso Internazionale di Papirologia, Naples 1984, IIL, p. 1069- 
1075. 
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interpretation that Ptolemaic politeumata were associations of soldiers 
still basically obtains, at least in its broadest form. The first part of the 
present paper sets out and consolidates widely accepted views regarding 
the nature of the politeuma and confronts them with the new data from 
Heracleopolis. This preliminary step serves as a basis for a new inter- 
pretation of the nature of the politeuma of the Jews in Alexandria in Hel- 
lenistic and Roman times. Recent evidence from Heracleopolis leaves no 
doubt that there was a politeuma of Jews in Alexandria in later Hellenistic 
and Roman times, in spite of Philo and Flavius Josephus' silence on this 
matter. In addition, the origin and nature of the Jewish politeuma in Hel- 
lenistic Alexandria were by no means different from the origin and nature 
of the other politeumata in the Ptolemaic period. In other words, they 
were organisations with a military background. The silence of Philo and 
Josephus on the Jewish politeuma in Alexandria is therefore to be under- 
stood as a deliberate omission. Both — the Alexandrian source in Jose- 
phus' case — were aware that there was an intrinsic contradiction 
between the military background of the Jewish organisation in Alexan- 
dria and the Jewish claim for their right to Alexandrian citizenship, and 
therefore refrained from mentioning the politeuma?. The final part of this 
paper relates to specific aspects of ethnic self-definition in Ptolemaic soci- 
ety observable in the new documents and proposes a new assessment of 
the relation between ethnic self-ascription and the formal setting up of 
politeumata. 

The new archive from Heracleopolis documents the jurisdiction of the 
archontes (or the politarches) of the politeuma"?. In their introduction the 
editors convincingly show that the jurisdiction of the archontes of the 
politeuma was similar to that of Ptolemaic officials in the second century 
BCE!!, That is, they were entitled to enforce protective and executive mea- 
sures, but not to take legal and judicial decisions involving a process of 
investigation of the kind operated by the dikasteria. The papyri show that 
petitioners asked the archontes to enforce their rights, which are stated 


? For the interpretation that the claim raised by the Jews living in Alexandria that led 
to the anti-Jewish riots of 38 CE was the claim for Alexandrian citizenship, see S. HONIG- 
MAN, Philon, Flavius Joséphe, et la citoyenneté alexandrine: vers une utopie politique, JJS 
48 (1997), p. 62-90. 

1? 'Two complaints, P. Polit. Iud. nos. 1 and 2, are addressed «to the politarches and 
the politeuma». All others are addressed «to the archontes of the politeuma of year X». 

!! P. Polit. Iud., p. 11-17. The editors’ commentary relies mainly on H.J. WOLFF’s 
work on the competence of Ptolemaic officials: see the latter's Das Justizwesen der 
Ptolemäer (Münchener Beiträge, 44), Munich 1962, p. 113-194. 
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to derive from the terms of written contracts. The jurisdiction of the 
archontes of the politeuma seems to have a further parallel in the juris- 
diction of the phrourarchos of the Heracleopolis fortress'?. 

(1) First of all, these new documents confirm Zuckerman’s and 
Thompson’s demonstration that Ptolemaic politeumata were military in 
essence. In the second century BCE a fortress was built in Heracleopolis, 
close to the harbour area. This fortress seems to have played as impor- 
tant a role in Middle Egypt as the fortresses of Syene, Philae and Ele- 
phantine on the southern border of the country — or at least its com- 
mander was equally high ranking as theirs. Although the presence of this 
‘hegemon and phrourarchos’ shows that the heads of the politeuma of the 
Jews in Heracleopolis were not in control of the fortress, the editors of 
P. Polit. Iud. observe that the local politeuma of the Jews is better 
explained if these Jews were linked to this fortress. The over-cautious 
tone of their discussion is unnecessary. Thus far, all politeumata known 
to us in Ptolemaic Egypt have links with the army, as Zuckerman has 
shown!4. There is nothing in the archive from Heracleopolis to support 
the view that the case of this politeuma was different. Quite the contrary. 
The presence of the fortress can hardly be deemed a coincidence. And the 
jurisdictional powers enjoyed by the archontes of the politeuma seem to 
parallel the powers enjoyed by the phrourarchos himself’. 

The military background of Ptolemaic politeumata was further demon- 
strated by Dorothy Thompson, who emphasised the similarity between the 
politeumata found in Egypt (and in Sidon, if the funerary stelae date to 
the Ptolemaic period) and the koina of mercenaries garrisoned in Cyprus 
when the Ptolemies controlled the island. Perdrizet, as we saw above, 
sought to contrast the two structures, while Launey remained puzzled as 
to whether there was a difference between the military koina stationed in 


12 P. Polit. Iud., p. 4 n. 9 and p. 20-21. The commander of this fortress, who bears the 
title of hegemon and phrourarchos, is known to us through an archive of petitions 
addressed to him. This archive is still unpublished. A short description is provided by J. 
Cowey and K. Maresch in the footnote just referred to. 

P P. Polit. Iud., p. 20. The jurisdiction of the archontes of the politeuma seems to 
extend to the whole population of the harbour area, suggesting, although not proving, that 
this may have been its geographical centre. The fortress was located close to the harbour. 
P. Polit. Iud., p. 12. 

14 See his detailed analysis of the documents, art. cit. (n. 4), p. 175-178. The earlier 
study on Ptolemaic politeumata by M. LAUNEY, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 1064-1084, is still indis- 
pensable. 

!5 See n. 12 above. 
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Cyprus and the politeumata found in Egypt or not!® According to Thomp- 
son, the change in nomenclature merely aimed at «[avoiding] confusion 
with politeumata of the more traditional type on the island». 

To the existing evidence on the military connections of Ptolemaic poli- 
teumata can now be added the politeuma of the Jews garrisoned in Leon- 
topolis!*. The newly published documents from Heracleopolis put an end 
to any doubts that this settlement, led by Onias (III or more probably IV), 
was in fact a politeuma, which may even have survived into the Roman 
period. From the phrase dtoo@v yap TE tónov TOMTAPyOv which 
occurs in a metrical inscription most probably originating in this site!?, 
L. Robert deduced that there must have been at least two politeumata in 
this area — since the deceased, Abramos, claims to have been politarches 
in two places during his lifetime. Robert's view that the verb moA1tapyéo, 
meaning 'to hold the magistracy of politarches, to be a politarches', 
relates to a politeuma is confirmed by the use of the title politarches in 
the Heracleopolis archive??. Unfortunately the inscription cannot be dated 
accurately, and W. Horbury and D. Noy retain the wide timespan of the 
second century BCE to the early second century CE in their new edition of 
the text. As Abramos’ inscription shows, there was more than one Jew- 
ish politeuma in Lower Egypt. The most reasonable assumption is that all 
of these were military garrisons: Josephus' testimony about the circum- 
stances of Onias' settlement in Leontopolis, as well as comparison with 


16 M. LAUNEY, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 1031-1035. 

17 D.J. THOMPSON CRAWFORD, art. cit. (n. 8), p. 1073-1074. On the mercenary gar- 
risons of Cyprus at the service of the Ptolemaic dynasty see also M. LAUNEY, op. cit. (n. 
2), p. 1032-1035. 

18 All relevant sources on the Jewish settlement in Leontopolis, in the Heliopolite nome 
on the Eastern side of the Delta, are gathered in E. SCHURER, The History of the Jewish 
People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 B.C.—A.D. 135) [revised edition], III 1, Edinburgh 
1987, p. 47-48. Josephus' testimony was confirmed by the discovery of inscriptions most 
probably originating from this site. Further, E.S. GRUEN, The Origins and Objectives of 
Onias' Temple, SCI 16 (1997), p. 47-70. Gruen's contention, p. 59, that the settlement in 
Leontopolis did not have a military character cannot be upheld in the light of the new doc- 
uments. 

19 «[For you were honoured] by holding a city magistracy in two places» (transl. Hor- 
bury-Noy): CPJ III 1530A = W. HonBURY - D. Noy, Jewish Inscriptions of Graeco- 
Roman Egypt with an Index of the Jewish Inscriptions of Egypt and Cyrenaica, Cambridge 
1992, p. 95-102 no. 39. The provenance of this funerary stela is unknown, but ascription 
to the site of Tell el-Yahudiyeh, which is usually identified as the site of Leontopolis, is 
most probable. 

20 L. ROBERT, Hellenica I (1940), p. 18-24. Robert's interpretation was challenged by 
G. LUDERITZ, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 209-210. 
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the Jewish politeuma in Heracleopolis?!, and probably also with the Idu- 
maean one in Memphis, which may originate in similar historical cir- 
cumstances, leave little room to doubt the military character of this Leon- 
topolis politeuma in Ptolemaic times”. 

It is worth noting further in this military connection that Zuckerman, 
following Launey and Fraser, emphasised that the ethnic labels associated 
with the Egyptian politeumata seemed genuine, and not fictive ethnica. 
Both the names of individuals associated with these politeumata and the 
cults serving as religious bonds for their members can be shown to cor- 
respond to the ethnic label of the politeumata?. Only in later Ptolemaic 
times does a non-ethnic politeuma appear, which goes along with the 


?! A case parallel to that of Onias is Cleomenes III, who fled to Alexandria with three 
thousand Spartan soldiers. However, Cleomenes was apparently not interested in settling 
in Egypt, but in receiving Ptolemy IV Philopator's support in regaining his throne at home. 
I borrowed this example from D. DELIA, ‘All Army Boots and Uniforms?’ Ethnicity in 
Ptolemaic Egypt, in Alexandria and Alexandrianism. Papers delivered at a Symposium 
organized by The J. Paul Getty Museum, April 22-25, 1993, Malibu (CA) 1996, p. 41-53 
(42). 

7? See the remarks of J. Cowey and K. Maresch in the same direction, P. Polit. Iud., 
p. 4. On Leontopolis see n. 18. The date and circumstances of the arrival of the Idumaeans 
in Memphis are unknown, but two possibilities come to mind. They may have come under 
Ptolemy I Soter as prisoners of war or, more probably, have fled Idumaea during the events 
of the years 114/108 BCE there. See D.J. THOMPSON CRAWFORD, art. cit. (n. 8), p. 1071- 
1072, and Memphis under the Ptolemies, Princeton 1988, p. 100. U. RAPAPORT, Les 
Iduméens en Égypte, RPh 43 (1969), p. 73-82, advocated the latter possibility. For the 
date of John Hyrcanus' conquests of Idumaea, see now G. FINKIELSZTEJN, More Evidence 
on John Hyrcanus I's Conquests: Lead Weights and Rhodian Amphora Stamps, Bulletin 
of the Anglo-Israel Archaeological Society 16 (1998), p. 33-63, esp. 46-50, a rejoinder to 
D. BARAG's New Evidence on the Foreign Policy of John Hyrcanus I, Israel Numismatic 
Journal 12 (1992/3), p. 1-12 (4-5). The siege of Marisa began late in 110 BCE or at the 
beginning of 109 and lasted down to the end of 109 BCE or to the beginning of 108. The 
war between Antiochus VIII and Antiochus IX, which started in 114 BCE, kindled a period 
of permanent unrest in the southern border of the Seleucid empire. G. Finkielsztejn's opin- 
ion that 114 is the earliest date for the arrival in Egypt of the Idumaean refugees seems 
reasonable. The relatively high proportion of Idumaean and Arabic names among the 
patronymics, as well as the increasing Hellenisation of proper names in the second and third 
generations among the names of the machairophoroi listed in the Idumaean inscriptions 
from Memphis, point to an immigration in the late second century BCE rather than under 
Ptolemy I. D.J. THOMPSON, Memphis, p. 100, points out that the inscriptions from Mem- 
phis may be contemporaneous with those from Hermopolis, dated 80/79 BCE. As she 
recalls, their former ascription to the second century BCE was already doubted by P.M. 
FRASER, Ptolemaic Alexandria, Oxford 1972, I, p. 438 n. 751. 

23 C, ZUCKERMAN, art. cit. (n. 4), p. 177 with n. 14; M. LAUNEY, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 1066- 
1072. On the Idumaeans in Memphis, Launey's clumsy commentary is now superseded by 
D.J. THOMPSON CRAWFORD, art. cit. (n. 8). On the national character of the divinities hon- 
oured by the politeumata, P.M. FRASER, /nscriptions from Ptolemaic Egypt, Berytus 13 
(1960), p. 151-152. 
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parallel evolution in the Ptolemaic army of units of mixed ethnic com- 
position”. 

(2) The new evidence also lends credence to Launey’s observation 
that politeumata do not seem to have existed before Ptolemy VI Philome- 
tor's reign (180-145 BCE)”. So far, there is no evidence for politeumata 
before this reign. We may therefore accept D. Thompson's remark that 
«[t]he first generation of Ptolemaic troops had been transformed from 
mercenaries to a regular army by settlement as cleruchs on the land. In 
the second century the status of politeuma gave immigrant mercenaries 
a sense of identity and a reason for remaining in their new home»”®. 

(3) Following the Roman conquest of Egypt, the military politeumata 
disappeared altogether. However, the word survived as a descriptive term 
for a certain type of community organisation. From now on, its nature was 
purely cultic. Some politeumata of Roman Egypt were still homogeneous 
ethnic communities, while others were miscellaneous groups held together 
by religious bonds only”. The case of the Jewish politeuma in Alexan- 
dria, together with indirect clues from other politeumata such as that in 
Leontopolis, suggest that some politeumata formed under Ptolemaic rule 
survived into the Roman period, but with a change in their basic nature. 
They were now cut off from their military origins. For the rest, their cul- 
tic practices remained unchanged, and they may have retained some at 
least of any former civilian functions they may have had. 

(4) The new archive from Heracleopolis demonstrates unambiguously 
that not all Jewish communities were organised as politeumata. Some of 
the petitioners applying to the archontes give neighbouring villages as 
their idia, or legal domicile. In most instances, these people lived in vil- 
lages where the Jewish community was important enough to be headed 
by local tpeopòtepor?8. The latter acted as arbitrators. If their arbitra- 


24 SB VIII 9812 = SEG XX 499, discussed by C. ZUCKERMAN, art. cit. (n. 4), p. 177. 
See below, p. 86. The former view that the politeuma of the Cretans known from P. Tebt. 
I 32 had a pseudo-ethnic character was already dismissed by M. LAUNEY, op. cit. (n. 2), 
p. 1064-1066, esp. 1068-1072. See C. ZUCKERMAN, art. cit. This view was based on the 
fact that a ‘Macedonian’ is ascribed to this politeuma, on which see below, n. 57. 

?5 M. LAUNEY, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 1077. 

? D.J. THOMPSON CRAWFORD, art. cit. (n. 8), p. 1075. 

27 The evidence is gathered and discussed by C. ZUCKERMAN, art. cit. (n. 4), p. 178. 
Note SB V 7875 = F. KAYSER, Recueil des inscriptions grecques et latines (non funéraires) 
d'Alexandrie impériale (I*-III* s. ap. J.-C.), Cairo 1994, no. 74; SB V 8757 = Kayser, 
no. 24. See below, p. 86. 

28 Four such villages appear in the archive. All seem to be located in the Heracleopo- 
lite nome. The evidence is gathered and discussed by the editors, P. Polit. Iud., p. 19. 
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tion failed, the petitioners would appeal to the archontes of the politeuma. 
Conversely, the archontes could delegate to local presbyteroi the task of 
dealing with a matter which had been referred to them. Even more strik- 
ingly, Jews living beyond the boundaries of the Heracleopolite nome, in 
the neighbouring districts of Middle Egypt, applied to the archontes of 
the Heracleopolis politeuma?”. Two of the petitioners from outside the 
Heracleopolite nome belonged to military units (P. Polit. Iud. 5 and 8); 
the third was a woman. As the editors of P. Polit. Iud. observe, the fact 
that Jews from all over the Heracleopolite and even from neighbouring 
nomes applied to the archontes located in Heracleopolis demonstrates 
that the Heracleopolis politeuma was the only one extant in Middle Egypt 
under Ptolemy VIII, 

(5) The new archive provides neither confirmation nor explicit refu- 
tation of a further aspect of Ptolemaic politeumata observable in previ- 
ously known documents, namely, that the boundaries of the politeumata 
were not identical with those of the whole ethnic community living in the 
same place. The organisation of the Idumaean settlement in Memphis 
was cogently analysed by Dorothy Thompson, who comments SB V 8929 
as follows: «The groups who honour Dorion are described, rather clum- 
sily, as the politeuma and the Idumaeans from the city. On the evidence 
of similar decrees the politeuma too is Idumaean and those from the city 
(in this case Memphis) who join in the decree are elsewhere, in similar 
case, described as those who share the politeuma, hoi sumpoli- 
teuomenoi»°!. The situation of the Idumaeans settled in Hermopolis 
Magna is less clear. They hail themselves as oi tapegedpevdovieg £v 
‘Eppoù moder Gévor ’AnoAAoviıatan (1. 2). But the further mention of 


> P. Polit. lud. nos. 5, 8 and 9. 

30 Ibid., p. 20. 

5! D.J. THOMPSON CRAWFORD, art. cit. (n. 8), p. 1071. The sources for the Idumaeans 
in Memphis are OGIS 737 = SB V 8929 (112/1 BCE) and SB I 681. The politeuma is men- 
tioned in the first one. The sources mentioning sympoliteuomenoi are listed by the author, 
loc. cit.., n. 9. She includes among them the two Idumaean inscriptions from Hermopolis 
Magna. Add to the list SB I 1106, in E. VAN "T DACK's re-publication, Notice au sujet de 
SB 11106, in Atti XVII Congresso internazionale di Papirologia, Naples 1984, III, p. 1325- 
1333. The inscription is a dedicatory or honorific inscription stemming from «the Mace- 
donians from the gymnasium of Herakleios, and the hegemones and officers outside the 
rank (exo taxeos) and the associated soldiers (sympoliteuomenoi)». The Macedonians and 
sympoliteuomenoi belonged to the garrison located in Sebennytos in the Delta. E. VAN 'T 
DACK, loc. cit., p. 1329, notes that the inscription is not necessarily related to the garrison 
itself, nor to the politeuma, but to those officials and soldiers members of the association 
of the gymnasium. However, the inscription gives indirect evidence to the existence of a 
further politeuma. 
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oi OLETMOAITEvOLEVOL xtiotat (Il. 2f.) would suggest a dual structure 
similar to that of the Memphite politeuma*?. Further evidence of this dual 
structure is provided by the inscription erected by the Boeotians gar- 
risoned in Xois, in Lower Egypt”. To this, Zuckerman rightly added the 
Jews living in early Roman Berenike. This community presents an organ- 
isational pattern apparently similar to that of the Memphite Idumaeans™. 

We may now add the further case of the Jewish politeuma in Alexan- 
dria. The new archive from Heracleopolis, combined with the cumulative 
evidence just listed, compels us to take seriously the evidence from the 
Letter of Aristeas 310, the only explicit mention of a Jewish politeuma 
in Alexandria. The literary nature of this work has led many scholars to 
cast legitimate doubt on the historical value of this isolated piece of evi- 
dence. However, we shall see below how the documents from Hera- 
cleopolis can now be adduced to confirm the existence of a Jewish poli- 
teuma in Alexandria. 

The text in the Letter of Aristeas 310 is corrupt, but the best way to 
understand it is to posit that the politeuma and the plethos mentioned are 
two separate entities, corresponding to the politeuma and the synagoge in 
Memphis and Berenike?. Taken at face value, the Letter of Aristeas 
implies that this politeuma existed as early as the reign of Ptolemy II 
Philadelphus. This is, however, most probably a case of a projection of 
conditions obtaining in the days of the author of the Letter of Aristeas 
back onto the time when the Septuagint was, allegedly or not, translated. 


32 The two inscriptions emanating from the Idumaean community in Hermopolis Magna 
are published anew by É. BERNAND, Inscriptions grecques d'Hermoupolis et de sa nécrop- 
olis (Bibliothéque d'étude, 123), Cairo 1999, nos. 5 (80/79 BCE) and 6 (78 BCE). As the 
two inscriptions complement each other, I omit square brackets in my quotation. 

33 SB III 6664, 163-153/2 or 152-145 BCE. See M. LAUNEY, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 1066-1067; 
C. ZUCKERMAN, art. cit. (n. 4), p. 179-180; D.J. THOMPSON CRAWFORD, art. cit. (n. 8), 
p. 1071 n. 9. 

34 C, ZUCKERMAN, art. cit. (n. 4), p. 179, on the basis of the three inscriptions re-pub- 
lished as G. LÜDERITZ, Corpus jüdischer Zeugnisse aus der Cyrenaika, Wiesbaden 1983, 
nos. 70-72: nos. 70 and 71 are honorific decrees voted by the members of the politeuma 
in 9/8 or 7/6 BCE and 24/25 cE, while no. 72 is a list of people who helped fund the repair 
of the synagogue stemming from «the gathering (svvayoyN) of the Jews in Berenike», 
in 55/6 cE. Zuckerman's interpretation (p. 179-180) of what he calls «the recurrent 
dichotomy between politeuma and the synagoge... or the sympoliteuomenoi» cannot be 
supported any longer. G. LÜDERITZ, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 210-221, also concluded that the 
politeuma of Berenike did not gather the whole of the local Jewish community. His rea- 
soning is based on an analysis of the system of voting. 

35 The text provided by the extant manuscripts runs as follows: otüvteg oi iepeig Kai 
TOV épunvéov oi npeoßütepor kai TOV dò TOD TOALTEDHATOG of TE HYOKpLEVOL TOD 
TANVovs. 
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Retro-projections of this sort abound in the Letter of Aristeas. If the Let- 
ter of Aristeas cannot support the view that there was a Jewish politeuma 
already in Philadelphus' time, it must nevertheless now be admitted that 
the politeuma existed by the time this work was written, in the mid-sec- 
ond century BCE at the earliest, and further that it did not encompass the 
whole of the Jewish community in the city. 

These various points about the nature of Ptolemaic politeumata and 
their subsequent evolution in early Roman times are based mainly on 
documentary sources, both inscriptions and papyri. Their interpretation is 
not always easy, and ambiguities or uncertainties cannot be entirely dis- 
sipated. Taken together, however, the documents create a body of cumu- 
lative evidence strongly supporting the definition of Ptolemaic politeu- 
mata set out in the first part of this paper. The results of this enquiry into 
the nature of Ptolemaic politeumata are safe enough to serve as a basis 
for further investigation into the community organisation of the Jews liv- 
ing in Alexandria in Hellenistic and early Roman times”. 

As is well known, the overwhelming bulk of evidence on the situation 
of the Jews in Alexandria comes from literary works, whose apologetic 
nature casts doubt on their reliability. Flavius Josephus refers several 
times to what he presents as the legal situation of the Jews in Alexandria, 
in AJ, BJ, and Against Apion. This evidence is admittedly confused, and 
Philo's testimony from his two apologetic works, Against Flaccus and the 
Legatio to Gaius, hardly clarifies the matter. However, the problem of the 
sources has been artificially amplified by the tendency of many modern 
scholars to deal with the Jewish politeuma of Alexandria in isolation. The 
working hypothesis of the present paper is that, in the absence of posi- 
tive evidence to the contrary, the Jewish politeuma of Alexandria should 
be treated as an entity basically similar to the other politeumata found in 
Egypt. Whatever differences may be found, they should be treated as 
minor points, unless it can be positively shown that they affect the nature 
of this politeuma in essence. In other words, the documentary evidence 
concerning the nature of other, better documented, Ptolemaic politeumata 
may and must be used to cast light on, and assess the reliability of, the 
literary evidence relating to the Jewish politeuma in Alexandria. From 
this point of view the new archive from Heracleopolis offers a valuable 
basis for comparison. 


36 I could not see D. DELIA's paper, ‘Politeia’, ‘Politeuma’ and the Jews of Alexandria, 
referred to in her art. cit. (n. 21), p. 52 n. 44. 
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To begin with, the evidence for the existence of a Jewish politeuma in 
Heracleopolis in the second century BCE, together with the confirmation 
that the Jewish settlement in Leontopolis was organised as a politeuma, 
put an end to the scepticism displayed by a number of scholars (includ- 
ing some whose general views on the nature of Hellenistic politeuma 
were accepted in the first part of this paper) about the very existence of 
a Jewish politeuma in Alexandria?". Beyond this basic fact the new evi- 
dence from Heracleopolis compels us to take more seriously the evidence 
provided by literary sources on the organisation and history of the Jews 
in Alexandria. For in many cases, it provides what had up to now been 
missing: reliable documentary parallels which confirm the historical 
accounts of ancient authors. We may even go further: the cumulative 
effect — once again — of the new documentary parallels invites us to 
take even those texts more seriously which are as yet unsupported by 
external evidence. To be sure, some scant documentary evidence con- 
cerning Alexandrian Jews was available even before the publication of the 
Heracleopolis archive. However, the scraps of data retrieved from these 
documents were too isolated to be truly meaningful. Scholars who were 
sceptical about the existence of a Jewish politeuma in Alexandria could 
feel entitled to neglect them, in the absence of a proper understanding of 
their context. In their case too, the Heracleopolis archive provides the 
missing link that makes their interpretation less ambiguous. 

One further clarification is necessary before we turn to the evidence 
relating to the Jewish politeuma in Alexandria. The methodological prin- 
ciple posited here in the analysis of the literary sources is that a distinc- 
tion must be made between factual scraps of information provided by 
ancient authors, among whom Josephus is by far the most problematic, 
and the context into which these authors inserted their data. Factual data, 
such as names, titles, and the like, should be considered genuine, unless 
it can be definitely proven false. In the same way, textual emendation 
should be resorted to as little as possible, unless there is good reason for 
it. The context created by Josephus’ comments around this data, how- 
ever, should be considered truly unreliable. That Josephus manipulated 
the context of the data which stood at his disposal in order to have it 
serve his own agenda — whatever it may have been — is no surprise. 
Basically, the manipulation of quotations of documents is not very dif- 
ferent from the manipulation of quotations from other writers. This lat- 


37 To be honest, including myself in former studies. 
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ter practice was extremely common throughout the Classical world, and 
is documented in Josephus himself. If the reappraisal of the literary 
sources proposed here on the basis of a comparison with documentary 
evidence relating to other politeumata still leaves some specific testi- 
monies unaccounted for, the best approach should be to acknowledge the 
limits of our current understanding, rather than to dismiss them as unre- 
liable. 

The papyri from Heracleopolis provide a striking parallel to Strabo's 
testimony (preserved and quoted by Josephus) about the jurisdiction of 
the ethnarches of the Jews in Alexandria. As we shall see, the new 
archive confirms that this ethnarches was the head of a politeuma: 


In Egypt, for example, territory has been set apart for a Jewish settle- 
ment (£v yodv Aiyónto Katoıkia tov 'ovóaíov &otiv àro- 
dederyuévn x pa), and in Alexandria a great part of the city has been 
allocated to this nation (kai tfjg TOV "AXeGavópéov TOLEWS AEOPI- 
OTOL HEYA pépoc THO £Ovet tovt). And an ethnarch of their own has 
been installed, who governs the people and adjudicates suits and super- 
vises contracts and ordinances, just as if he were the head of a sover- 
eign state (cadiotatar dè kai &0vápyng adrov, Oc toket TE TO 
#0vog Kal ðt Kpiostc Kal cvuporaiov Empuergitar Kal 
TPOCTAYUÙTOV). 
Strabo, FGrHist II, A91 F7 = AJ XIV 117, 
transl. R. Marcus, LCL, vol. VII, p. 509, modified 


Until now, the only documentary evidence which could be put beside 
this text was a mention of a Jewish archive in BGU IV 1151 (2 CPJ II 
143). This text, dated 13 BCE, says that one Theodoros deposited his 
will 61a tod Tov '"Iovóaíov apyetov, «through the archive of the 
Jews». The existence of this archive could be further adduced from 
Josephus’ assertion that a record of priestly families was held by the 
Jewish community in Alexandria*’. In itself, however, an archive does 


38 One may think of the way Flavius Josephus uses quotations of Greek authors in his 
Against Apion. 

3 Against Apion I 30-33. Josephus says elsewhere that Herod brought priestly fami- 
lies from Babylonia and Alexandria in order to put an end to the Hasmonean hold on the 
function of high priest in Jerusalem (AJ XV 320-322). See M. STERN, The Reigns of Herod 
and the Herodian Dynasty, in S. SAFRAI — M. STERN (eds.), Compendia Rerum Iudaicarum 
ad Novum Testamentum 1 1, Assen 1974, p. 216-307 (274). This record must not be very 
ancient. The practice of keeping record of priestly genealogies could not develop before 
strict rules about marriage into priestly families became part of the definition of priestly 
purity. This became an issue in Judaean society rather late, somewhere between the end 
of the Persian and the beginning of the Hellenistic eras. It may not have reached the 
Alexandrian community during the first wave of immigration there. 
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not necessarily imply a politeuma: it could belong to any sort of organ- 
isation?9, 

In view of the new documentary evidence from Heracleopolis, 
Strabo's testimony on the jurisdiction of the ethnarches of the Jews in 
Alexandria may be better understood. Some of the ethnarches’ legal 
powers are clearly documented for the archontes of the politeuma of the 
Jews in Heracleopolis, such as the handling of legal cases. Since these 
archontes apparently enjoyed the same powers as the local politarches^!, 
we are entitled to compare these archontes with the Alexandrian eth- 
narches. 

If we compare their respective spheres of competence, the Alexandrian 
ethnarches seems to have enjoyed greater powers — even though, it 
should be noted, the archive from Heracleopolis may not disclose the 
whole extent of the local leaders' jurisdiction. That there was a hierar- 
chical range between the Alexandrian politeuma and politeumata based 
in the chora should not, however, come as a surprise. Such a hierarchy 
seems to be implied in the very difference of title between politarches and 
ethnarches. 

A further difference seems to obtain in their mode of election. J. Cowey 
and K. Maresch surmise that the politarches in Heracleopolis was a 
primus inter pares among the archontes. If this assumption is correct, we 
would expect this function to have been held by yearly appointment‘. In 
the complaints addressed to the archontes only, the latter are clearly 
referred to as yearly magistrates (e.g., P. Polit. Iud. 3, l. 1; 6,1. 1, etc.). 
This is not the case in both documents directed to the politarches 
(P. Polit. Iud. 1,1. 1; 2, 1. 1), but it is not the case systematically either 
with the archontes (e.g. 5, 1. 1). The evidence about the politarches is 
therefore inconclusive. As to the Alexandrian ethnarches, his mode of 
selection is unknown, but he seems to have been appointed for life. Twice 
in the sources we hear of a measure taken by a Roman emperor at the 
death of an ethnarch — probably the same one in both cases. In the text 
of Claudius' edict to the Alexandrians preserved in Josephus it is stated 
that: 


4° On this Jewish archive and the meaning of archeion in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt 


see H.J. WOLFF, Das Recht der griechischen Papyri Ägyptens in der Zeit der Ptolemäer 
und des Prinzipats, Il: Organisation und Kontrolle des privaten Rechtsverkehrs, Munich 
1978, p. 27. 

^! On this point, see J. CowEv — K. MARESCH, P. Polit. Iud., p. 10-11. 

42 Ibid. 
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At the time when Aquila was [prefect] in Alexandria [in 10/11 CE], on 
the death of the ethnarches of the Jews, Augustus did not prevent the 
continued appointment of ethnarchs, desiring that the several subject 
nations should abide by their own customs and not be compelled to vio- 
late the religion of their fathers. 


AJ XIX 283, 
transl. L.H. Feldman, LCL, vol. IX, p. 349, modified 


Philo's testimony is consistent with Josephus’ only so far as life appoint- 
ment is concerned. He relates to the head of the Jewish organised com- 
munity as a genarches, but in our present state of information, it is dif- 
ficult to sort out the contradictions between the two sources?. The text 
reads as follows: 


Our gerousia, which Augustus the Saviour and Benefactor appointed 
to take charge of Jewish affairs after the death of our genarches through 
instructions to Magius Maximus when he was about to take office for 
the second time (?) as Prefect [11-15 cE?]. 


Philo, Against Flaccus 74, 
transl. F.H. Colson, LCL, vol. IX, p. 343, modified 


Before proceeding to a detailed examination of Strabo's testimony on the 
various powers of the Alexandrian ethnarches, it should be noted that 
another document provides evidence that the heads of a politeuma could 
enjoy administrative powers, although the situation involved is rather dif- 
ferent from that of the Heracleopolitan archontes. P. Tebt. I 32, which 
belongs to about the same time, shows that officials appointed by the 
politeuma of the Cretans located in the Fayum fulfilled administrative 
duties bearing on military settlers of non-Cretan origin“. 

Now, Strabo lists four spheres of activity concerning the Jewish eth- 
narches in Alexandria. The first phrase, dtoucet tò £Ovoc, has a general 
meaning. It may imply more specifically financial competence, but may 
just as well imply administrative powers. The second, óiattà kpíostc, 
«he adjudicates suits», is now paralleled by the competences of the 
archontes of the Heracleopolis politeuma. As in their case, the judicial 


43 [t is presently impossible to go beyond the various possibilities summarised in E. 
SCHÜRER, History of the Jewish People III 1, p. 92-93. Philo's account of the anti-Jewish 
riots in 38 CE does indeed mention the gerousia and its members, the archontes. See Philo, 
Against Flaccus 74, 76 (gerousia) and 117 (archontes). 

4 P. Tebt. I 32, ll. 8-9 and 13-22 (145 BCE). See M. LAUNEY's commentary on this doc- 
ument, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 1068-1072. C. ZUCKERMAN’S scepticism, art. cit. (n. 4), p. 177- 
178, on the official capacity of the heads of politeumata is now outdated. 
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nomenclature may refer in fact to administrative powers, and not to a 
court endowed with fully fledged competence*. The third phrase, ovp- 
poXaíov émipedeitat, «he supervises contracts», should be understood 
in the same way. Papyri show that contracts had to be officially registered 
in archives supervised by Ptolemaic officials*®. 

The only puzzling element in Strabo's description is the last: the erh- 
narches is said to  «[supervise] ordinances» (mpootaypdtwv 
[Eriueieitan]). In the documentary evidence stemming from Ptolemaic 
Egypt, the term prostagma could refer to administrative orders given by 
officials of any rank to subordinates only in the third century BCE. After 
this, the term is reserved for royal, and later imperial, edicts*’. However, 
a survey of the word occurrences in Strabo's Geography makes it clear 
that Strabo is not using the term in its technical, Ptolemaic sense. In all 
the twenty occurrences of the word ‘prostagma’ in Strabo besides the 
one that concerns us, the geographer refers to orders delivered either by 
a divinity, or by the head of a state, or by Roman leaders. The end of 
our present quotation, «as if he were the head of a sovereign state», 
shows that the same meaning is intended here. Strabo was evidently 
struck by the magnitude of the ethnarches’ powers. The Jewish politeuma 
was apparently the strongest and best organised of the capital. At least, 
it was the most conspicuous. Whether we may go beyond this assertion, 


4 See J. Cowey — K. MARESCH’s illuminating commentary in P. Polit. Iud., p. 13. It 
is well known that Zenon, Apollonius' agent in his estate of Philadelphia, received com- 
plaints of that sort (e.g. P. Col. Zen. 13), without being an official at all. On the com- 
plexity and irrational organisation of the Ptolemaic administrative system that explains 
such exceptions as Zenon, see most recently A.E. SAMUEL, The Ptolemies and the Ideol- 
ogy of Kingship, in P. GREEN (ed.), Hellenistic History and Culture, Berkeley 1993, p. 172 
and n. 2 on Zenon. 

46 Among many other examples see the archives published by B. KRAMER, Das Ver- 
tragsregister von Theogenis (P. Vindob. G 40618) (CPR XVIII, Griechische Texte, XIII, 
Wien 1991. P. Tebt. III 815 is a list of abstracts of contracts compiled at the local record 
office, in the years 228-221 BCE. Further evidence for the Hellenistic and Roman period 
is given in the introduction to this papyrus. 

4 M.-Th. LENGER, Ordres administratifs et prostagmata dans | "Égypte ptolémaique, CE 
42 (1967), p. 145-155. See also J. MODRZEJEWSKI, The tpootaypa in the Papyri, JJP 5 
(1951), p. 187-206. 

48 Divine orders: Strabo VII 7.11, 1. 21; X 4.8, 1. 20; X 4.19, 1. 23; XVI 2.38, Il. 3 and 
6; Roman officials or Romans as a collective political entity: IV 1.12, 1. 22; IV 4.2, 1. 18; 
IV 4.3, 42; V 4.11, I. 12; orders from Roman emperors or imperial order in general terms: 
VI 4.2, 1. 97; military context: II 5.11, 1. 30; III 4.15, 1. 6; kings and other heads of a 
nation, or abstract reference to orders emanating from a political entity: I 1.18, 1. 11; II 
3.5, 1. 47; IV 1.9, 1. 26; IV 1.12, 1. 22; VIL 3.5, 1. 16; VII 3.11, 1. 6; IX 3.4, 1. 6; XII 7.3, 
1. 44; XVI 2.38, 1. 3; XVI 2.38, 1. 6. 
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however, and posit a unique status for the Jewish politeuma in Alexan- 
dria, does not to me seem an obvious extrapolation from Strabo's quota- 
tion. To summarise: the Jewish ethnarches in Alexandria enjoyed larger 
and/or greater powers than those of the heads of politeumata in the chora, 
and likewise those of other Alexandrian politeumata. For all this, the dif- 
ference between the Jewish politeuma of Heracleopolis (or, for that mat- 
ter, any other politeuma of the countryside or the capital) and the Jewish 
politeuma in Alexandria, still seems to be one of graduation, not of 
essence”. As far as we are now able to check, the powers of the official 
in charge in the Jewish politeuma in Alexandria are paralleled by those 
of officials of other politeumata settled in the Egyptian chora. 

To which period does Strabo's testimony apply? As Fraser noted, «it 
is hardly possible that this system was introduced by Augustus», who 
seems merely to have modified it??, Strabo's testimony should therefore 
be regarded as evidence for the later Ptolemaic period, an opinion shared 
by most scholars. It is further impossible to know whether the Jewish 
ethnarches had been enjoying such extended powers since the creation of 
the Jewish politeuma in Alexandria, or whether his powers were gradu- 
ally increased. There is no reason to exclude a priori the former suppo- 
sition. 

The next question is the date of the formation of the Jewish politeuma 
in Alexandria. We already saw that, on the basis of the Letter of Aristeas, 
it is possible to take its existence back at least to the mid or latter half of 
the second century BCE. No explicit evidence reaches back earlier. Indi- 
rect evidence, however, may help define a rough terminus post quem. It 
is unlikely that this politeuma already existed in the third century BCE. 
First of all, we saw above that no politeuma has been so far recorded ear- 
lier than the reign of Ptolemy VI Philometor (180-145 BCE). Secondly, the 
testimony of Josephus on the earlier settlement of Jews in Alexandria, to 
be seen in a moment, is not consistent with the view that these Jews 
formed a politeuma. 

Although the existence of a Jewish politeuma in Alexandria before the 
second century BCE is improbable, there is no doubt that there were Jews 
in Alexandria already in the third century. Several funerary inscriptions 
in Hebrew or Aramaic, relating to Jews, were found in the early Alexan- 


^? The specificity of the Jewish politeuma in Alexandria is even accepted by D.J. 
THOMPSON CRAWFORD, art. cit. (n. 8), p. 1072, after P.M. FRASER, op. cit. (n. 22), I, p. 56- 
575 

59 P.M. FRASER, op. cit. (n. 22), I, p. 55. 
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drian necropolis of El-Ibrahimya?!. Concomitantly a number of passages 
in Josephus would appear to imply that the Jews in Alexandria at an early 
date were not (or not only) scattered individuals but formed organised 
groups, perhaps even military units. The meaning of these passages is 
rather obscure. It may be contended, however, that Josephus, or his 
source, made them obscure intentionally, with the purpose of having this 
evidence relating to this early stage of Jewish settlement in Alexandria 
serve to support claims made by a different segment of the Alexandrian 
Jewish population in Julio-Claudian times — namely, claims to the 
Alexandrian citizenship. If we accept this basic contention, there may be 
more to retrieve from Josephus’ testimony than is usually accepted. 

In no less than three instances Josephus compares the first settlement 
of Jews in Alexandria, whose origin dates back to Alexander’s founda- 
tion of the city, with Macedonians. Let us quote the texts first. The con- 
tent of Claudius’ edict to the Alexandrians (AJ XIX 281), also relevant 
for these early times, will be examined later: 


(1) 487. At Alexandria there had been strife between the native inhab- 
itants and the Jewish settlers (Nv otüoıg npög tò ‘Tovdarkòv toîc 
éM1Y@Ptoic) since the time when Alexander, having received from the 
Jews very active support against the Egyptians, granted them, as a 
reward for their assistance, permission to reside in the city on terms of 
equality with the Greeks (yépag ths cvpuayiag EI@KEV TO HETOLKEIV 
KOTO THY TOALV EEF icopoiptag tpòg toù "EAANvag). 488. This priv- 
ilege was confirmed by his successors (diéuervev d’adtoic f] tiun 
Kai na pà TOV dtad6yY@v), who, moreover, assigned them a quarter of 
their own, in order that, through mixing less with aliens, they might be 
free to observe their rules more strictly (ot kai tórov ïðtov adtoig 
dpapioav, Gras Kadapwr£pav Éyoiev tHv diartav, Nrrov mto- 
YOLEVOV TOV GAAOMUA@V); and they were also permitted to take the 
title of Macedonians (xai ypnpatiCe éxétpsewav Maxeóóvac). 


BJ Il 487-488, 
transl. H.St.J. Thackeray, LCL, vol. II, p. 513, modified 


(2) As [Ptolemy, son of Lagus] recognised that the people of Jerusalem 
were most constant in keeping their oaths and pledges [...], he assigned 
many of them to his garrisons, and gave them equal rights with the 
Macedonians in Alexandria (roig Makeddow Ev "AAsdavöpeig 
Ttomoag ioonoAitas) and exacted oaths of them that they would keep 


51 W, HoRBURY - D. Nov, JIGRE nos. 3-6 (CPJ III 1424-1426 and 1429), all early 
Ptolemaic. The Jewishness of nos. 7 and 8 (CPJ III 1430-1431), Greek inscriptions from 
the same necropolis, is doubtful. On the Alexandrian necropolis of El-Ibrahimiya, see 
JIGRE, p. xiv-xv and 4-5. 
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faith with the descendants of him who had placed them in a position 
of trust. 


AJ XII 8, 
transl. R. Marcus, LCL, vol. VII, p. 5-7, modified 


(3) [The quarter inhabited by the Jews in Alexandria] was presented 
to them as their residence by Alexander (eig katoiknow dè abtoic 
Ed@KEV «1óv» vónov 'AX.éGavópoo), and they obtained privileges on 
a par with those of the Macedonians (xai tons mapa tois Makeóóot 
TIUMG ETETUYOV). 


Against Apion II 35-36, 
transl. H.St.J. Thackeray, LCL, vol. I, p. 305 


Josephus contradicts himself as to whether Alexander? or Ptolemy I set- 
tled the Jews in Alexandria and gave them a separate quarter. Whichever 
the ruler involved, it may be accepted that Josephus is referring to the ear- 
liest settlement of Jews in Alexandria. To begin with, there is no positive 
reason to dismiss the idea that Jews arrived at Alexandria in the earlier 
half of the third century BCE, if not earlier. Ptolemy Soter effectively cam- 
paigned in Southern Palestine. He may have brought along mercenaries 
to be settled as cleruchs in the chora and/or as garrisoners in fortresses, 
as Josephus claims in text (2)°3. In any case Jews appear in the papyri 
from the Fayum in Middle Egypt as early as the mid-third century BCE 
— that is, as early as documentation allows. As to the presence of Jews 
in Alexandria itself at an early date, it is certain from the Hebrew/Ara- 
maic inscriptions from El-Ibrahimiya already mentioned, and it may be 
further inferred from the translation of the Septuagint in the third century 
BCE. If we accept Josephus’ intimation that the first Jews to be settled in 
Alexandria were military units, Soter seems a better candidate than 
Alexander for settling these troops there: he may have strengthened the 
local garrison after choosing Alexandria as his capital. More decisively, 
Alexander, as the city founder, is a better candidate for manipulation than 
Soter. 

Josephus explicitly claims in texts (1) and (2) that the Jews first set- 
tled in Alexandria arrived in Egypt as soldiers (or mercenaries). However, 
their status once they were settled in Alexandria is unclear, and Josephus 


5 Tt is stated again in Against Apion II 42 that Alexander settled Jews in Alexandria. 
There Josephus refers to this event in neutral terms, without any hint of military connec- 
tion. This may be an intentional omission, as will be argued below. 

55 On Ptolemy Soter's campaign in Palestine see B. BAR-KOCHVA, Pseudo-Hecataeus 
On the Jews. Legitimizing the Jewish Diaspora, Berkeley 1996, p. 72-73. 
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gives contradictory pieces of information. A military context is the best 
way to make sense of the comparison between Jews and Macedonians. 
The garrisoning of Macedonian troops in Alexandria is well-docu- 
mented°*. Of the military element settled in Alexandria, Fraser distin- 
guishes between the Macedonian royal bodyguard and the city-garrison. 
As to the former he convincingly argues that in the third century BCE the 
ethnic label of Macedonians reflected genuine ethnicity, whereas by the 
second century the troops bearing this label were probably not of genuine 
Macedonian descent any longer”. As far as the city-garrison or troops 
positioned outside the capital are concerned, the time when the label of 
Maxedov ceased to reflect genuine ethnicity is uncertain. We can only 
endorse here Dorothy Thompson's cautious assessment of the chrono- 
logical pace of the shift from real to fictive ethnic ascription of the label 
*Macedonian': «After the early years, when immigration had largely 
ceased, in an army context»°°. Documentary evidence from the chora 
does not allow us to reach back earlier than the second century BCE. In 
the second century BCE we can trace the career of Maron, alias Nek- 
saphthis, son of Petosiris. We meet this individual first as a policeman. 
He was later advanced to be «a Macedonian of the cavalry settlers» 
(Maxsdov vOv katoixmv ixn£ov)". However, some clues from outside 


54 See P.M. FRASER, op. cit. (n. 22), I, p. 69 and II, p. 152-153 n. 224. 

> Ibid., I, p. 69 and 80-81. An interesting parallel case is provided by the eponymous 
priests of Ptolemaic Egypt, who were chosen among the social elite living in Alexandria. 
Among these priests the Macedonians are prominent in the first half of the third century 
BCE. According to Willy Clarysse these «Macedonians of the first generation were no 
doubt descendants of the troops that came to Egypt with Ptolemy Soter. Already in the sec- 
ond half of the third century, they disappear»: see W. CLARYSSE, Ethnic Diversity and 
Dialect among the Greeks of Hellenistic Egypt, in A.M.F.W. VERHOOGT — S.P. VLEEMING 
(eds.), The Two Faces of Graeco-Roman Egypt. Greek and Demotic and Greek-Demotic 
Texts and Studies presented to P.W. Pestman (P.L.Bat., XXX), Leiden 1998, p. 1-13, quo- 
tation p. 10 (my italics). 

56 D.J. THompson, Hellenistic Hellenes: the Case of Ptolemaic Egypt, in I. MALKIN 
(ed.), Ancient Perceptions of Greek Ethnicity, Harvard 2001, p. 301-322 (306). 

57 Pros. Ptol. II 2674, 4692, and IV 8693. On Maron see D. CRAWFORD, Kerkeosiris, 
Cambridge 1971, passim (see index p. 221), and W. CLARYSSE, Greeks and Egyptians in 
the Ptolemaic Army, Aegyptus 65 (1985), p. 57-66 (64 and n. 23). Further, L. KOENEN, The 
Ptolemaic King as a Religious Figure, in A. BULLOCH et al., Images and Ideologies, Berke- 
ley 1993, p. 35; H. HARRAUER, Introduction to CPR IX, p. 45. Sources gathered by 
F. UEBEL, Die Kleruchen Aegyptens unter den ersten sechs Ptolemdern, Berlin 1968, no. 
616. D.J. THOMPSON, Hellenistic Hellenes (see previous note), p. 318 n. 23, holds the 
*Macedonian' ascribed to the politeuma of the Cretans in 145 BCE (P. Tebt. I 32) as a non- 
ethnic Macedonian. See further C. La'da's dissertation (p. 116-126) on this case, as quoted 
by Thompson. This dissertation has now just been published as C.A. LA’DA, Foreign Eth- 
nics in Hellenistic Egypt (Pros. Ptol. X 2 Studia Hellenistica, 38), Leuven 2002 (non vidi). 
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Egypt suggest that this shift occurred very early. Macedonian units began 
incorporating non-Macedonian levies already by the end of Alexander's 
campaigns. Arrian, VII 23.3-4, mentions the incorporation of 20,000 Per- 
sian infantry levied by Peucestas in the Macedonian phalanx°®. Thus, the 
‘Macedonians’ of the Alexandrian garrison may just as well be troops 
armed and trained in the Macedonian manner already at an early date. 

We may perhaps go one step further. Ethnic Jews drafted in ‘Mace- 
donian' units are perhaps documented in the Egyptian chora, although the 
evidence is uncertain. P. Polit. Iud. 5, from the Heracleopolis archive, is 
a petition addressed by IIoAUKT@p tov | IToA0ktopoc Maxkeóóvog tov 
| Anuntpiov inmé@v poðogópov to the archontes of the Jewish poli- 
teuma in Heracleopolis (ll. 2-4). The assumption of the editor, J. Cowey, 
that this Polyktor was an ethnic Jew is possible, although not certain. All 
the petitioners applying to the archontes of the Jewish politeuma seem to 
have been Jewish. Another instance may be P. Tebt. III/2 1075 (= CPJ I 
30), of the mid-second century BCE: this fragment of papyrus belonged 
to a list of persons classified as 'lovóaiot and Maxsóóvec, listed 
together, most probably in a military context. Whether these Macedo- 
nians were ethnic Jews cannot be established with certainty, but this 
assumption is at least plausible. More interesting are two papyri from 
Augustean times documenting an ethnically Jewish Maxedov in Alexan- 
dria: in the first, BGU IV 1132? (= CPJ II 142, 14 BCE), two brothers, 
Theodoros and Alexandros, are mentioned. Alexandros is labelled 
Maxedov. In BGU IV 1151 (= CPJ II 143, 13 BCE), as already seen 
above, we learn that Alexandros’ brother, Theodoros, deposited his will 
dia TOD TOV "Tovóatov Apxetov, «through the archive of the Jews». 

On the basis of this documentary evidence, we should perhaps accept 
Josephus’ last sentence in BJ II 488 as a basis for reconstructing the sit- 
uation of the first Jewish settlers of Alexandria. In this perspective, what 
Josephus presents as the grant to Jews of a status equal to that of Mace- 
donians in texts (2) and (3) may in fact be the setting up of a separate mil- 
itary unit of Jews who were given the military ethnic label of 
Moxsöövec. Text (1) suggests that this step was a later development, 
and did not occur in «Alexander’s» time. BGU IV 1132 and 1151 may 
be evidence that such a unit existed at a later date. 


58 On Alexander's troops, A.B. BOSWORTH, Conquest and Empire. The Reign of Alexan- 
der the Great, Cambridge 1988, p. 170. On the Epigoni, ibid., p. 272-273. The Epigoni, 
however, formed a separate unit. See also M. LAUNEY, op. cit. (n. 2), I, p. 293. 

5» With BL I 98. 
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This is as far as we can go with Josephus. In his discussion about the 
Macedonians in Alexandria, Fraser has already shown that Josephus’ con- 
tention in these passages that Macedonians and Jews enjoyed a privileged 
(political) status in the capital is unreliable), As Fraser argues, the evi- 
dence concerning the Macedonians in Alexandria is detailed enough to 
draw definitive conclusions in their case. There is nothing that supports 
the claim that they enjoyed a superior status. If anything, the evidence 
runs counter to Josephus’ contention?! 

The comparison with “EAAnvec’ in text (1) muddles the picture fur- 
ther up. In one specific military context, the label of ‘Hellene’ points to 
a unit made up of Greeks with mixed civic and ethnic origins. Thus one 
of the five hipparchies set up after a re-organisation of earlier army units 
under Ptolemy III, about 235 BCE, was called the «hipparchy of the Thes- 
salians and other Hellenes»®. It would seem that at this date, the caval- 
rymen composing this unit were ethnic Greeks™. However, it is hard to 
see how the military use of the label *Hellenes' suits our context. A dif- 
ferent connotation of this label is probably more relevant, but it points to 
a civilian context. The ethnic label of “EAAnv functioned as a category 
designation in the tax system: the ‘Hellenes’ formed a privileged tax cat- 
egory. Among the categories exempted from the obol tax listed in P. dém. 
Lille II 99, ‘Persians’ and ‘Arabs’ appear alongside ‘Hellenes’ and some 
occupational groups. ‘Hellenes’ appear again in the Greek tax rolls pub- 
lished by H. Harrauer in CPR XII. These rolls are dated to the years 
253-231 and related to several villages located in the division of 
Themistes in the Arsinoite nome, among which Trikomia and Athenas 
Kome. Some of the people listed under the heading of “EAAnvéc bore dis- 


60 P.M. FRASER, op. cit. (n. 22), I, p. 53. 

9! As Fraser puts it, p. 53: «It may be readily granted that the Macedonian bodyguard, 
in the private employ of the sovereign, and also the city-garrison, stood apart from the rest 
of the foreign population, and their decisive importance in the first half of the Ptolemaic 
period, as the authority by whom the sovereign was proclaimed at accession, will have 
emphasized their distinctiveness. Their status, however, could hardly be described as supe- 
rior either to that of the other Greek immigrant population, or to that of the Alexandrian 
citizen; it was a different status, and depended on royal employment, and not on civil 
rights». Further (p. 53-54), about civilian Macedonians: «If the Ptolemies wanted to show 
favour to the Macedonians, the natural way for them to have done so was to appoint them 
to posts in their gift, and this, to judge by the available evidence, they did not do, reserv- 
ing such appointments as a general rule for Greeks from overseas and for Alexandrians». 

9? On these hipparchies see F. UEBEL, op. cit. (n. 57), p. 371-373 and 379, and B. 
KRAMER, CPR XVIII, p. 79. 

83 As noted by D.J. THOMPSON, art. cit. (n. 56), p. 306. 
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tinctively Hebrew, Thracian and Egyptian names®. Whether the ‘Hel- 
lene’ category was linked to a military background, and the relation of 
the label to real ethnicity, have been much debated points. Dorothy 
Thompson and Willy Clarysse, who are working on a new edition of 
these tax rolls, argue in their book that soldiers were listed separately 
from civilians. In such conditions, the label ‘Hellenes’ must point to civil- 
ians®. A further papyrus is relevant to our present concern: it documents 
the tax category of ‘Hellenes’ in Alexandria itself”. In this specific case, 
the categories of population envisaged are not connected to the army. 

Do these various elements contribute to the restoration of an historical 
basis to Josephus' assertion in text (1) that the Jews were granted ‘per- 
mission to reside in [Alexandria] on terms of equality with the Greeks’? 
The most reasonable supposition is that these Jews were granted tax 
exemption on an equal standing with ‘Hellenes’ on a professional basis. 
What their profession was is impossible to know, but it was civilian. 

A third point is Josephus' mention of a separate quarter assigned to the 
Jews by *Alexander's successors' in BJ II 488 (text 1). This quarter is cer- 
tainly the same as that mentioned by Strabo in connection with his 
description of the powers of the Jewish ethnarches, in later 
Ptolemaic/early Roman times, that is, it most probably refers to the set- 
ting up of a Jewish politeuma in Alexandria®’. However, this is hard to 


64 See D.J. THOMPSON, art. cit. (n. 56), esp. p. 308-312. On the Jewish names in these 
documents see W. CLARYSSE, Jews in Trikomia, in Proceedings 20th International Con- 
gress of Papyrologists, Copenhagen 1994, p. 193-203. For the date, D.J. THOMPSON, art. 
cit., p. 307 and 318 n. 40. 

65 Contrasted views have been advocated by various scholars on the basis of the evi- 
dence provided by Greek tax rolls published by H. HARRAUER in CPR XIII, and a demotic 
tax roll published by F. DE CÉNIVAL as P. dém. Lille III 99. See W. CLARYSSE, Greeks and 
Persians in a Bilingual Census List, in Acta Demotica. Acts of the Fifth International Con- 
ference for Demotists, Pisa, September 1993, Pisa 1994, p. 69-77; C. LA'DA, Ethnicity, 
Occupation and Tax-Status in Ptolemaic Egypt, ibid., p. 183-189; D.J. THOMPSON, Liter- 
acy and the Administration in Early Ptolemaic Egypt, in J.H. JoHNSON (ed.), Life in a 
Multi-Cultural Society. Egypt from Kambyses to Constantine, Chicago 1992, p. 323-326; 
EAD., art. cit. (n. 56), esp. p. 308-312. 

96 [ thank W. Clarysse for this piece of information. The documents are to be pub- 
lished as P. Count. 

67 P. Hal. 1 Il. 260-264 (Dikaiomata). See D.J. THOMPSON, art. cit. (n. 65), p. 326; 
EAD., art. cit. (n. 56), p. 307. 

68 It is unclear whether the term &AAG@vAO1 used by Josephus in this passage should 
be taken as a clue that Josephus is indeed referring to the politeuma. The term seems to 
point to outsiders in the documents from Heracleopolis (P. Polit. Iud. no. 1,1. 18). See my 
remarks in my review of this publication, Jewish 'Politeumata' in Hellenistic Egypt. How- 
ever, Josephus uses this term elsewhere to refer to non-Jews, regardless of the formal sta- 
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reconcile with the claim in the same sentence that the Jews «were... per- 
mitted to take the title of Macedonians», and went on enjoying ‘iso- 
moiria’ with the «Greeks». Josephus seems to be conflating various 
pieces of information and perhaps also manipulating the chronology, per- 
haps in an attempt to associate all that he saw as rights enjoyed by the 
Jews living in Alexandria with Alexander's name, or at least to ascribe 
them to early times. Since the existence of politeumata in third-century 
Ptolemaic Egypt is not only unattested, but also improbable, as shown 
above, it is unlikely that the Jews in Alexandria were organised as a poli- 
teuma as early as the generation of the Diadochi — if this is what Jose- 
phus meant. 

A further problem is raised by the use of the terms icopoipía and 
iconoAicat in texts (1) and (2) respectively. The former is not attested 
as a technical term in connection with the grant of civil rights of any sort. 
As to the latter, it might be argued that it was also used loosely by Jose- 
phus (or his source), were it not for the recurrence of the term in Claudius’ 
edict quoted in AJ XIX 281-285. Since the Macedonians did not have 
any politeia of their own in Alexandria — nor the Greeks, and nor, so we 
must conclude, the Jews — only the Alexandrian politeia can be intended. 
This point will be examined in more detail below. 

Thus far the situation of the first Jewish settlers who arrived at Alexan- 
dria in early Hellenistic times. A further stage in the development of the 
Jewish settlement in this city seems to have taken place in the second 
century BCE. According to Fraser, the number of Jews in Alexandria 
increased under Ptolemy VI Philometor and Cleopatra II?. However, this 
claim relies on indirect evidence only. Josephus merely gives evidence of 
the active role played by various Jewish generals in the dynastic quarrels 
of the second century BCE. These generals are usually considered to be 
linked with the politeuma located in Leontopolis: Onias, mentioned in 
Against Apion II 49 and 52, is usually identified with the Jewish leader 
who was first granted land there. He is said to have fought on behalf of 
Cleopatra II against Ptolemy VIII in 145 BCE, after the death of Ptolemy 
VI. Chelkias and Ananias, who fought on behalf of Cleopatra III in her 
war against Ptolemy Lathyrus in the years 107-102 BCE”, are usually 


tus of the Jews in question. See the bibliography given by J.M.S. Cowey in P. Polit. Iud., 
p. 38. 

© P. M, FRASER, op. cit. (n. 22), I, p. 55 and 83-84. 

7 Flavius Josephus, AJ XIII 285-287 and 348-355. The sources are collected in 
E. SCHÜRER, op. cit. (n. 18), III 1, p. 48. On these events see P.M. FRASER, op. cit. (n. 22), 
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taken to be Onias' sons?!. None of these Jewish generals was specifically 
linked with Alexandria a priori. However, the documentary evidence from 
the Jewish politeuma in Heracleopolis, together with the case of Leon- 
topolis and, perhaps, the Idumaean politeuma from Memphis", may sup- 
port the view that by the second century BCE groups of foreigners taking 
refuge in Egypt were settled as separate garrisons and organised as poli- 
teumata”°. 

The period between the reign of Ptolemy VI to that of Ptolemy VIII 
seems the most likely date for the setting up of a Jewish politeuma in 
Alexandria. First, this timing fits the chronological framework allowed to 
us, between Ptolemy VI’s reign in which the first politeumata are docu- 
mented, and the time the Letter of Aristeas was composed. Next, the pro- 
tracted dynastic strife during these years made the import of mercenary 
troops necessary, and favourable treatment of such indispensable troops 
would account for the appearance of politeumata in our sources at this 
time. The settlement of politeumata may have concerned not only the 
countryside, where the other politeumata were located, but also the cap- 
ital. Thirdly, the settlement of a Jewish politeuma in Alexandria may have 
resulted from circumstances similar to those surrounding the settlement 
of a Jewish politeuma in Leontopolis, namely, the political turmoil in 
Judaea which followed the Maccabaean revolt. To summarise: Fraser's 
contention that the Jewish politeuma of Alexandria was created under 
Ptolemy VI may well be correct, even though his own arguments are 
weak”, 

However, Ptolemy VII Euergetes II’s reign cannot be dismissed out 
of hand. The Jewish politeuma in Heracleopolis is known to us under 
this reign, after all, although we cannot know how long these Jews had 
been there”. As to the fate of the Alexandrian Jews under Ptolemy VIII, 
it is difficult to assess with certainty. Josephus’ account of Ptolemy VIII 


I, p. 83-84 and 119-123. Further, E. VAN ’T DACK — W. CLARYSSE — G. COHEN - J. 
QUAEGEBEUR — J.K. WINNICKI, The Judean-Syrian-Egyptian Conflict of 103-101 B.C. A 
Multilingual Dossier Concerning a "War of Sceptres" , Brussels 1989. 

7! E, SCHÜRER, op. cit. (n. 18), III 1, p. 48. 

7? See n. 22 above. 

75 See the remarks by D.J. THOMPSON CRAWFORD, art. cit. (n. 8), p. 1075, quoted above 


74 P.M. FRASER, op. cit. (n. 22), I, p. 57, 83-84, and passim. The Jewish writers who 
dedicated their works to this king or wrote during his reign (if this chronological ascrip- 
tion is to be maintained!) need not have been newcomers; see p. 83-84. 

75 We do not know when the local fortress, to which the settlement of this politeuma 
was according to all probability linked, was built. 
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persecuting the Alexandrian Jews after he had secured his rule in Alexan- 
dria (Against Apion II 53) seems heavily dependent on II Maccabees. 
Whether or not there is a kernel of historical truth in this heavily roman- 
ticised account, as has been contended by various scholars’°, need not 
concern us here. The first years of Ptolemy Euergetes II were hard times 
for Alexandrians. It is well-known that this king dismantled the intellec- 
tual institutions of the city, forcing many scholars into exile”. Reprisals 
against the Jews could have taken place in this context. Indeed, if there 
were such reprisals, Ptolemy VIII's action is more comprehensible if the 
basis of the Jewish settlement in Alexandria was military, but we saw 
above that the evidence is not conclusive on this matter. 

This last remark leads us to the next step in our discussion. Taking for 
granted that the politeuma was set up at a relatively late stage when com- 
pared with the history of Jewish presence in Alexandria — regardless 
whether the above reconstruction of the situation obtaining earlier is cor- 
rect or not — we now need to explore further the issue of the nature of 
this politeuma. 'Thus far the discussion has sought to buttress the claim 
that the differences between the organisational pattern of this politeuma 
and the other ones is not one of essence. The inferential implications 
derived from this basic claim are (1) that the Jewish politeuma in Alexan- 
dria in Ptolemaic times should be described as military, at least in origin. 
(2) Only a certain number of the Jews living in Alexandria were formal 
members of it. (3) However, even Jews not formally belonging to the 
politeuma still had access to its institutions. 

Let us see whether these assertions can be supported by the extant evi- 
dence. The military origin of the politeuma cannot be demonstrated with 
certainty. It is the most plausible assumption, if the politeuma was set up 
in the mid-second century, as was surmised above. However, this chronol- 
ogy is probable, not certain. All that can be said is that nothing goes 
against a military origin. Strabo's statement that ‘in Alexandria a great 
part of the city has been allocated to this nation’ in his description quoted 
above (apud Josephus, AJ XIV 117) is compatible with this view. Close 


7 Mainly by M. Hapas, Third and Fourth Maccabees, New York 1953, p. 11. Also, 
V. TCHERIKOVER, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews, Philadelphia-Jerusalem 1959, p. 
282. Their view was endorsed by P.M. FRASER, op. cit. (n. 22), I, p. 83 and II, p. 164 n. 
310. 

7^ On Ptolemy VIIs crackdown on various sectors of the Alexandrian population see 
P.M. FRASER, op. cit. (n. 22), I, p. 86-87 and 121. For an individual case, see e.g. Sandra 
GOzzoLI, Etnografia e politica in Agatarchide, Athenaeum 56 (1978), p. 54-79 (on Agath- 
arcides of Cnidus). 
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parallels to this situation are known to us from Memphis. Ethnic quarters 
existed in the old capital at least from the Achaemenid period: the Cari- 
ans and the Greeks had theirs?. Dorothy Thompson went so far as to 
surmise that the Idumaeans who settled in the city under Ptolemaic 
rule «presumably had their own quarter in the city with more than 
one temple or shrine to their own gods». These quarters would have been 
the place of residence for the whole community — in the case of 
the Idumaeans, both the soldiers of the Idumaean politeuma (the 
machairophoroi, actually royal guards) and «their civilian associates»??. 

Documentary evidence confirms that there were military politeumata 
in Alexandria at least by later Ptolemaic times. One politeuma of soldiers 
is known through an inscription dating to the late second or first century 
BCE°®. These soldiers of uncertain, probably mixed, ethnic stock were 
associated with the cult of Zeus Soter and Hera Teleia (1. 1)*!. As already 
noted above (p. 66f.), the miscellaneous ethnic composition of the Alexan- 
drian garrison in late Ptolemaic times, to which this politeuma was no 
doubt connected*’, probably explains that cultic bonds prevailed over 
common ethnic stock in its definition. 

Beside the Jewish politeuma there may have been further politeumata 
corresponding to homogeneous ethnic groups in late Ptolemaic Alexan- 
dria, but the circumstances of their setting up as well as their original 
nature is unknown. Two politeumata, both of homogeneous ethnic com- 
position, are attested in Alexandria under Roman rule, by which time 
politeumata had become mere cultic associations. One is attested before 
3 BCE, the other one in 120 cE®?. Like the Jewish politeuma, which sur- 


78 On these Hellenomemphites see A. SWIDEREK, Sarapis et les Hellénomemphites, in 
J. BINGEN et al. (eds.), Le monde grec. Hommages à Claire Préaux, Brussels 1978, p. 670- 
675; D.J. THOMPSON, op. cit. (n. 22), p. 95-97. 

7? D.J. THOMPSON CRAWFORD, art. cit. (n. 8), p. 1073. For the machairophoroi as royal 
guard, ibid., p. 1069 n. 4. 

80 To roAitevpo | tov v "AXe&avlópetot pepopélvov otpatialtàv, SB VIII 9812, 
Il. 3-7, 112/1 or 76/5 BCE. 

8! On these divinities see P.M. FRASER's commentary, Berytus 13 (1960), p. 151-152, 
as well as C. ZUCKERMAN’s remarks, art. cit. (n. 4), p. 177. 

9? As noted by P.M. FRASER, ibid. p. 151. 

53 Fr. KAYSER, op. cit. (n. 27), nos. 24 and 74. No. 74 (= SB V 7875) is a dedication 
of a statue to Zeus Phrygian made in Pompei in 3 BCE by the former priest of the politeuma 
of Phrygians. The Egyptian, probably Alexandrian, origin of the man is revealed by his 
use of the Egyptian calendar. No. 24 (= SB V 8757) is a report by the head of the Idios 
Logos about a contest between the members of the politeuma of Lycians and the komo- 
grammateus of a village in the Mareotite nome, concerning the keeping of a sepulture, in 
120 CE. 
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vived the Roman take-over of the city — albeit with some reorganisation 
— at least the earlier of these two politeumata, that of the Phrygians, 
may very well date back to the late Hellenistic period. 

We are on firmer grounds with our second assertion. The assumption 
that the Jewish politeuma in Alexandria did not include the whole of the 
Jewish community settled in this city is lent credence by several factors. The 
first trigger for this assumption is most definitely the politeuma of the Jews 
in Heracleopolis as reflected in the papyrus archive. These papyri clearly 
show that Jews who were not formally members of the politeuma could 
apply to the archontes, appealing through the arbitration of local pres- 
byteroi. This is true not only of Jews who lived in villages on the periph- 
ery of Heracleopolis, but even of those living in neighbouring nomes. This 
would have been true also, no doubt, of Jews living in Heracleopolis itself 
without being members of the politeuma, if there were such individuals. As 
we saw above, a situation of this kind is attested in other ethnic communi- 
ties, such as the Idumaeans of Memphis. Of particular interest as a point of 
comparison with the situation prevailing in Alexandria is P. Polit. Iud. 5 
already referred to. The petitioner of this complaint served in a cavalry unit 
and bore the ethnic label of Maxeòd@v (ll. 2-4). If indeed this individual is 
an ethnic Jew (which is not certain), his case would present a striking par- 
allel to that of Alexandros Makedav whose brother Theodoros deposited 
his will in the Jewish archive in Alexandria in Augustan times, as we saw 
above (CPJ II 142 and 143, 14 and 13 BcE°*). 

Whatever this last case, the comparison with the politeuma in Hera- 
cleopolis may help disentangling the confused information provided by 
three documents: Josephus’ passage referring to Jews as isopolitai to 
Macedonians in early Ptolemaic Alexandria quoted above, p. 77f. (AJ XII 8); 
Claudius' edict to the Alexandrians issued in 41 CE, and his Letter to the 
Alexandrians issued the same year. The relevant passage in Claudius’ 
edict (quoted from Josephus) reads as follows: 

’Eriyvoòg åvékaðev toùg v 'AXgGSavópsíg ovóatoug 'AXsSav- 
ÖPEIG Aeyopévoug OLYKATOLKLOVEVTUS tols MPMTOIG £000 xaipoic 


84 The late date of this papyrus is not a hindrance to the comparison with Ptolemaic 
*Macedonian' soldiers. That former soldiers could still retain their Ptolemaic ethnic des- 
ignation some twenty years after the dismantling of the Ptolemaic military units by the 
Roman conquerors is not in itself unthinkable. We do not know when the reform of the 
legal composition of the population in Alexandria and in Egypt introduced by Augustus 
took place exactly. Until this reform, it is reasonable to think that the former situation still 
prevailed. 
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AXegavipedor xai tons toMiteiag napa vov PactrAé@v TETELXO- 
Tas, kadoc pavepòv EYEVETO EK TOV YPALLATOV TOV ap abtoic 
Kai TOV SLATAYLATOV. 


Having long ago learned that the Jews in Alexandria called Alexan- 
drians had been joint settlers with the Alexandrians in the earliest times 
and had received from the kings equal rights, as emerged clearly from 
the letters and edicts in their possession... 


AJ XIX 281, 
transl. J.H. Oliver, Greek Constitutions of Early Roman Emperors 
from Inscriptions and Papyri, Philadelphia 1989, p. 582 


The last part of Claudius’ Letter to the Alexandrians refers to the «war 
against the Jews» and addresses both parties in turn. As in the rest of his 
Letter, Claudius is eager to act as Augustus’ heir by confirming the sta- 
tus quo which was maintained by Augustus before him. A reference to 
Augustus’ precedents appears no less than three times, once to confirm 
a right, and twice to prohibit a novelty: 


I conjure the Alexandrians to behave gently and kindly toward the Jews 
who have inhabited the same city for many years (Tovdaiotg toic tv 
avtiv NOAEW EK TOAAOV ypóvov oikodoet), and not to dishonor 
any of their customs in their worship of their god (kai undèv Tov 
Ttpòg Opnokeiav adtoîg VEVOLLOLEVOV TOD 0700 AotWEV@VTaL), but 
to allow them to keep their own ways (GAAG &Go1iv adtObs toic 
£0go xpfic0aU, as they did in the time of the divine Augustus (OG 
kai Eni tod Heod Zefaotod) and as I too, having heard both sides, 
have confirmed. 

The Jews, on the other hand, I order not to aim at more than they have 
previously had (undèv TAL OV npótepov Eoyov nepiepyóGgo0auU 
and not in future to send two embassies as if they lived in two cities, 
a thing which has never been done before (& un npötepöv note 
émpdKOn), and not to intrude themselves into the games presided over 
by the gymnasiarchoi and the kosmetai, since they enjoy what is their 
own (xoaprovuévovg uèv tà oikia) and in a city which is not their 
own they possess an abundance of all good things (4noAavovtas dè 
èv GAAoTpIC. NOAEL teprovoias àánO0Óvov dyoO0v). Nor are they to 
bring in or invite Jews coming from Syria or Egypt (npoosteodaı And 
Xvpíag ij Aîyortov KatanAéovtas Tovdaiovc), or I shall be forced 
to conceive graver suspicions. 


P. Lond. 1912, Il. 80-88 and 88-98, 
transl. J.H. Oliver, ibid., p. 82 


If we keep strictly to the wording of these texts, on the assumption that 
the passage quoted from Josephus (AJ XIX 281), and likewise his asser- 
tions in XII 8, are authentic, we must understand that Claudius is distin- 
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guishing between three legal statuses among the Jews living in Alexan- 
dria: 

(1) Toùg Ev "AXe&avópsig "Iovóatoug 'AXg&avópeig Aeyopévoug 
GVLYKATOIKLOHEVTAG tols TPMTOIG £000 xaipoic “AreEavipedor Kai 
long noAwsiag Tapa vov BacU.éov tetevyòtag (AJ XIX 281): eth- 
nic Jews settled in Alexandria under Ptolemy I Soter (? toig np@toıg 
£600 Katpotc), who were granted the legal status of ‘Alexandrians’ in 
Ptolemaic times through isopoliteia. Compare with AJ XII 8 (toig 
Moxsdöcıv Ev 'AAeGavópsíg moods [i.e., Ptolemy, son of Lagus] 
icoroàitac): the same technical term is used, the same period («from 
the earliest») is referred to. 

(2) Tovdaiotg tois NV abtr|v TOAELV EK TOAAOV ypóvov OiKOD- 
c£t (P. Lond. 1912, ll. 83f.): Jews settled in Alexandria since Ptolemaic 
times (åK TOAA@V xypóvov), who bore the ethnic label of "Iovóaiot in 
Ptolemaic times. For these Jews, Alexandria was «a city not their own». 
These were probably the Jews who were barred from grain distribution 
to the Alexandrian citizens under Cleopatra VII (Against Apion II 60) 
and again under Germanicus (ibid. 63). On the other hand, Claudius 
wishes to confirm their religious freedom. We may perhaps take this pas- 
sage of the letter to refer to the Jews belonging to the politeuma, an organ- 
isation which was confirmed by Augustus. 

(3) "And ... Aiyóntou KkatamAgovtac "Iovóatoug: Jews who immi- 
grated from Syria and others whose idia, or legal domicile, was in Egypt, 
that is, outside Alexandria. It is well known that, administratively speak- 
ing, Alexandria was not a part of Egypt. These Jews, like many poor 
Greeks and Egyptian peasants from the chora, migrated to Alexandria in 
order to escape tax pressure at home, or in search of better opportunities?. 

The most interesting of these classes of Jew is the first. I understand 
both passages, AJ XII 8 and AJ XIX 281, to refer to Jews who possessed 
Alexandrian citizenship. This claim of Josephus’ may be the result of a 
forgery. However, let us try to take it seriously. The nomenclature used 
in both passages allows us to reconstruct a plausible process that may 
have been involved in their case. 

Taken together, AJ XII 8 and AJ XIX 281 suggest a specific legal 
process which is indeed documented elsewhere. The relevant evidence 


85 On migration from the countryside to Alexandria, see H. BRAUNERT, Die Binnen- 
wanderung. Studien zur Sozialgeschichte Agyptens in der Ptolemáer- und Kaiserzeit (Bon- 
ner Historische Forschungen, 26), Bonn 1964, p. 76-80. 
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was gathered and analysed by Fraser in his discussion of the various legal 
categories of population living in Alexandria: this process is the enfran- 
chisement of soldiers through politographia, that is, inscription in a list 
of new citizens®®. This process is quite well documented throughout the 
Hellenistic world outside Egypt?". Cities would grant isopoliteia to mer- 
cenary troops who had saved them in hard times. As in the case of isopo- 
liteia between two cities, the isopoliteia collectively granted to groups of 
foreign mercenaries was only a potential right, and could only be imple- 
mented on an individual basis. In real terms, the mercenaries were offered 
the possibility, if they so wished, to settle in the city and ask for citizen- 
ship. Those who chose to do so would undergo the regular process of 
enfranchisement, which involved inscription into one of the civic demes 
and tribes®®. However, the structure of Alexandrian citizenship was more 
complex than in most other Greek cities. Alongside fully fledged citizens 
registered in deme lists and bearing civic demotics, there was a category 
of individuals bearing the label "AAs&avöpeüg even in their own city, 
where a demotic label would have been expected. Such persons were 
obviously not registered in demes. It is not known whether the soldiers 
who were included in politographia, known in the sources as neno- 
toypagnuévot, became demesmen, that is, fully fledged citizens, or sim- 
ply 'AXsGavópsic. Although Fraser is cautious on this point, the latter 
option seems more likely, if only on the basis of comparison with the 
politeia in Cyrene. If, as seems to be the case, the politeia of Alexandria 
was modelled after that of Cyrene, its constitution must have been oli- 
garchic. The inclusion of newly made citizens into its inner and most 
prestigious circle of citizens is therefore dubious*?. 

If this analysis of the data is correct, we must accept the idea that there 
was in Alexandria a Jewish community whose members had diverging 
legal statuses: in the present paper we met Jews who were 'AXe&av- 
öpeic, Muaxeööveg (or perhaps “EAAnvsc), Tovdaior members of the 
politeuma, ’Iovdaio1 from Egypt or Syria. This picture would undoubt- 
edly seem far-fetched (especially since it implies Jews remaining faith- 


86 P.M. FRASER, op. cit. (n. 22), I, p. 50-51. 

87 The main sources are quoted by P.M. FRASER, op. cit. (n. 22), II, p. 135 n. 115. 

88 On the nature of isopoliteia see Ph. GAUTHIER, Les cités grecques et leurs bienfai- 
teurs (BCH, Suppl. XII), Paris 1985, p. 164-169. 

89 On non-demesmen ’AAsEavipsic see P.M. FRASER, op. cit. (n. 22), I, p. 47-49. The 
composition of the civic body in Cyrene and Rhodes, «another city with which Soter had 
early close connections», is discussed by Fraser in the pages just referred to. 
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ful to their nätpıog vópoc, in the religious sense of the word, at the same 
time as being "AXz&avópeic, and continuing like this for around three 
hundred years) were it not for the new archive from Heracleopolis. 

The documents from Heracleopolis show that the Jews who applied to 
the politeuma's authorities were not all members of the politeuma, and 
did not all have the same legal status. Not only does this archive show 
Jews from external communities applying to the archontes of the 
politeuma in Heracleopolis, as we have already seen. P. Polit. Iud. 8, of 
133 BCE, reveals an even more intriguing situation: Jews bearing various 
ethnic labels according to the context involved. The petitioner, Theodotos, 
son of Theodotos, a ‘Iovéaiog tv £v tai 'OGopuyyítnt otpa.. 
[..]. vvv... .... VAgtovov Ev xóm Tnet tod aùtod vépov (a soldier)”, 
complains about two debtors of his, a mother and son. In the complaint, 
both defendants are stated to be ’Iovdato1. However, the petitioner spec- 
ifies that they were referred to by a different ethnic label in the contract 
of debt on which his legal claims were based. There the man is said to 
be called a IIépong ths &ntyovf|c, an ethnic label whose fictive char- 
acter is well-documented for the late Ptolemaic period, and for which this 
text is now the earliest example?! (11. 13-15). Whatever the details, this 
status designation pointed to debtors”?. More interesting is the case of the 
mother, Plousia, daughter of Apollodoros. Labelled a ’Iovdaia in the 
complaint, she is specifically referred to as Tapyàpioco in the contract 
of debt (Il. 11f.). As pointed out by the editor of the document, the civic 
label of Tapyàpwoca, which refers to Gargara in the Troad, is not oth- 
erwise documented in Graeco-Roman papyri. Tapyüpıcoa was proba- 
bly the ‘regular’ ethnic designation used by Plousia. Whether Plousia 
acquired this civic label through marriage, or actually came from Gargara, 
is irrelevant for our present discussion. The fact that Plousia may have 
had a different ethnic designation to her son is not an embarrassment 
either. Other known cases document the fact that members of the same 
family had different ethnic labels? — but we may also imagine Plou- 


% P. Polit. Iud. no. 8, Il. 4-6. See the commentary on 1. 8, p. 97. 

?! On the fictive use of this ethnic label see U. YIFTACH's appendix in my review of 
P. Polit. Iud. (see preliminary note above). 

?? A summary of the legal status of the Perses tes epigones as well as the relevant bib- 
liography are to be found in P. Polit. Iud. no. 98 note to Il. 14-15. 

9 One well-known case is Dionysios son of Kephalas, known from documents rang- 
ing between 117/6 and 104 BCE (Pap. Lugd. Bat. 22 = P. Dion.). Dionysios calls himself 
alternatively Persian, Macedonian, and in Demotic Wjnn (‘Greek’), while he calls his 
brother a Libyan. For this phenomenon see C. LA’DA, Foreign Ethnics (see n. 57). 
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sia's son bearing three different ethnic labels according to the circum- 
stances: Jewish, ‘Persian of the descent’, and Gargaran. 

In the present complaint, the petitioner, Theodotos, refers to both Plou- 
sia and her son as Jews inasmuch as he is petitioning the archontes of the 
Jewish politeuma™. If the interpretation proposed here about Plousia's 
Gargaran label is accepted, we have here a case of a discrepancy between 
official labelling and ethnic self-ascription. Such a discrepancy is far from 
isolated, as a recent study by Dorothy Thompson emphasises”. However, 
the case of Plousia, her son and their creditor, presents us with a rather 
privileged example of interaction between ethnic self-perception and the 
operation of an alternative legal system, the jurisdiction of the archontes 
of the politeuma of the Jews. If we are allowed to extend the idea to the 
Alexandrian politeuma, we may imagine ethnic Jews bearing a different 
ethnic label applying to the head of the local Jewish politeuma. This was 
our third assertion. Indeed BGU IV 1151 (= CPJ II 143), mentioned 
above p. 72, confirms that such a possibility obtained. 

Before elaborating on this issue, a last question related to the legal sta- 
tus of the Jews in Alexandria must be addressed. If there was a Jewish 
politeuma in Alexandria, how are we to explain that Philo and Josephus 
kept obstinately silent about it? Their systematic omission of the word 
‘politeuma’ indeed led many modern scholars to doubt its existence alto- 
gether. 

If we agree that the politeuma was originally a military pattern, the 
silence of these writers becomes understandable. I have argued elsewhere, 
on the basis of Philo's Against Flaccus and Embassy to Gaius, and Jose- 
phus' Against Apion, that the Jews in whose name Philo spoke laid claim 
to the Alexandrian citizenship”. On the basis of my interpretation of the 
technical term isopolitai advocated in the present paper, I am inclined to 
maintain this stance. It would appear that Philo and Josephus (or rather, 
Philo and Josephus' Alexandrian source) were aware that mentioning this 
politeuma would undermine their claim to Alexandrian citizenship. It was 
only too clear to them, as to all their (Alexandrian) readers, that mem- 
bers of a politeuma were not entitled to this status. Conversely, Josephus 


9% [n all three cases in the archive in which the plaintiff is a Jew, but the defendant is 
not, the latter is a resident of the harbour area in Heracleopolis, on which the archontes 
seem to have had authority. See P. Polit. Iud., p. 11-12. The documents are P. Polit. Iud. 
nos. 1, 10, 11. 

°° D.J. THOMPSON, art. cit. (n. 56). 

96 S. HONIGMAN, art. cit. (n. 9). 
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presented the grant of isopoliteia to Jewish soldiers in early Ptolemaic 
times in such a light that this step, which was probably limited to a small 
number of beneficiaries, appeared to apply to all Jews living in Alexan- 
dria. The purpose of this double manipulation by Josephus, the omission 
of the politeuma and the claim that all Jews were isopolitai, is quite clear: 
it amounted to omitting what was liable to undermine the propaganda 
campaign orchestrated in his Against Apion, on the one hand, while pro- 
moting any possible scrap of evidence liable to support it, on the other. 
The ultimate purpose of this manipulation was, obviously, to falsely 
extend to all Jews a ground for civic rights which really belonged only 
to a happy few, but was now also claimed by the less fortunate remain- 
der. 

This interpretation would be congruent with a further papyrus not 
referred to until now: BGU 1140 (CPJ II 151), of 5/4 BCE, is a petition 
to the prefect of Egypt by a Jew living in Alexandria. There was appar- 
ently a debate between the petitioner, Helenos, son of Tryphon, and the 
scribe who wrote the petition for him, about the status designation that 
Helenos was entitled to use. Helenos first described himself as 'AXgGav- 
öpeüg (the word is in the genitive in the text). After further enquiry the 
scribe realised this was wrong, crossed out this status designation, and 
wrote instead ’Iovöotov tov amo "AXeEavòpeliac). This papyrus sum- 
marises in a striking manner the sad confrontation between the aspirations 
of Jews from the time of Helenos to that of Philo and bitter reality. 

Legal status is one thing; ethnic self-definition, it thus seems, is 
another. Realising this discrepancy leads to our last and more thorough 
reappraisal concerning the nature of the politeuma. This time the point at 
stake relates not to the formal definition of this organisation, but rather 
to its essence. 

The first point relates to the nature of the politeuma. If my recon- 
struction of the legal composition of the Jewish population in Alexandria 
is correct, this, together with the new evidence from Heracleopolis, seri- 
ously undermines the conception of the politeuma advocated by 
Tcherikover and Mary Smallwood after him, as well as Kasher's some- 
what different reconstruction of the material?". Jews did not need to be 


97 V, TCHERIKOVER, op. cit. (n. 76), p. 296-305; E.M. SMALLWOOD, opp. citt. (n. 6); A. 
KASHER, op. cit. (n. 6). Here are some typical comments by Tcherikover: «Scattered and 
dispersed among the nations, the Jews could maintain their existence and national features 
only as long as the organization of their internal life was of sufficient strength to serve as 
a barrier against the influence of the alien environment. [...] Thus in every land of the West 
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formal members of the politeuma in order to be able to keep their reli- 
gious laws. 

The reappraisal of the traditional definition of the politeuma imposed 
by the newly published documents from Heracleopolis may be taken even 
further, as we shall now see in the third and last part of this paper. 
Tcherikover presented the constitution of organised Jewish communities 
(politeumata or whatever name he ascribed to them) as a highly assertive 
and self-reflexive step. He maintained that Jews were eager to enjoy an 
organisational pattern conducive to their specific religious and national 
needs, and consciously sought to be granted the right to set up their sep- 
arate communities. The evidence from Heracleopolis, however, suggests 
the contrary. Some Jews and likewise other ethnic groups, were organ- 
ised in politeumata qua military units. The politeumata — that of the 
Jews in Heracleopolis as well as the Cretans in the Fayum —, appointed 
officials who were entitled to carry on administrative duties”®. In the case 
of the Jews, both in Heracleopolis and Alexandria, the members of the 
politeumata took advantage of this organisational framework to develop 
specific institutions. Or, to put it differently, they injected some specific 
ethnic colouring into the definition of the position held by the officials 
whom they were entitled to appoint at their head. From a royal point of 


where Jews lived, organized Jewish communities were founded, and a form of public life 
was created which gave the people of Israel the strength to resist assimilation and which 
has survived — naturally with great changes — down to our own day. [...] To the out- 
side world the Jewish community appeared as a legally independent unit. There was no 
special juridical term in Greek for the Jewish communal organizations, but frequently the 
Jews of the city were designated simply as ‘Jews’, or as ‘Jews resident in the city’. More 
important was the term politeuma, [...] or katoikia» (p. 296-297). As this quotation shows, 
Tcherikover does not distinguish between the variegated nomenclature. Smallwood and 
Kasher, on the other hand, set the politeuma apart from other types of organisations. Small- 
wood endorses Tcherikover's view (quotation above and p. 301) regarding the need for 
Jews to enjoy a legal status providing them with internal autonomy (Jews under Roman 
Rule, p. 225). She goes one step further than Tcherikover, however, when she defines the 
politeuma as follows: «A politeuma was a recognized, formally constituted corporation 
of aliens enjoying the right of domicile in a foreign city and forming a separate, semi- 
autonomous civic body, a city within the city. It had its own constitution and administered 
its internal affairs as an ethnic unit through officials distinct from and independent of those 
of the host city. It had to be officially authorized by the local ruler or civic body, pre- 
sumably by a written charter setting out its rights and constitution, though no example of 
such a document survives» (ibid.). Although the new sources confirm some aspects of 
this definition, such as the appointment of distinctive officials, they do not support the 
view that politeumata were «a city within the city». Kasher conceived of the politeuma 
as a «political body», for which the Jews strove to obtain an equal status (isopoliteia) 
with the Greek polis of Alexandria: see, e.g., p. 30. 
?$ On the Cretans see n. 24 above. 
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view, however, these appointed officials were primarily expected to carry 
out administrative responsibilities towards the military and administra- 
tive Ptolemaic hierarchy in their nome of location, as is shown by the case 
of the Cretans. In fact, the jurisdiction of the archontes of the Jewish 
politeuma in Heracleopolis seems to parallel that of the hegemon- 
phrourarchos of the local fortress (cf. p. 64). Thus, far from being an a 
priori aspiration, the development of Jewish institutions within the poli- 
teuma may be described as a derivative phenomenon — a kind of oppor- 
tunistic development. 

In practical terms, however, this evolution may have taken place right 
at the beginning, especially if we endorse Thompson's view that the poli- 
teumata were set up in the second century BCE only”. By this time, the 
area of jurisdiction enjoyed by Ptolemaic officials had grown closer to 
that of the judicial courts, and the archontes of the Jewish politeuma in 
Heracleopolis enjoyed powers of a similar kind (cf. p. 63). While in the 
case of regular Ptolemaic officials this situation resulted from an evolution, 
politeumata officials could have enjoyed such powers from the outset, 
with an immediate ethnically-related colouring. In practical terms then, 
the setting up of institutions capable of regulating the specific m&tpiot 
vopot of the ethnic community abiding by them (both members of the 
politeuma and non-members of similar ethnic stock) may indeed date 
back to the original organisation of the politeuma itself — but this 
resulted from an opportunistic twist given to the definition of these offi- 
cials’ positions by the members of the politeuma, not an a priori require- 
ment negotiated with the king beforehand. In the same way, members of 
ethnic politeumata were from the outset free to build a temple to their 
national deity and organise their national cult as they wished. 

In a second stage, that is, once the institutions of the politeuma existed, 
Jews from the neighbouring areas would take advantage of the situation 
and apply to them, as the papyri from Heracleopolis show. We can extrap- 
olate from the case of Jews around Heracleopolis to other ethnic groups 
as well. It should be emphasised, however, that there was no absolute 
necessity for Jews to apply to the institutions of a Jewish politeuma; it 
was a matter of personal choice and/or expediency. CPJ I 19 thus docu- 
ments a trial, held before the Greek Court of Ten in 226 BCE, in which 
both the plaintiff and the defendant were Jews. Jews applying before a 
Greek court are also found in P. Ent. 23 (2 CPJ I 128), of 218 BCE. 


?9 See p. 64 above. 
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Admittedly, however, this evidence is not entirely conclusive, since the 
first document dates from the later years of the reign of Ptolemy III, a 
period for which we have no positive evidence that politeumata already 
existed. The second papyrus dates from the fourth year of Ptolemy IV 
Philopator's reign. By the same time, or shortly afterwards, politeumata 
were to appear in Egypt, but we cannot say whether a Jewish politeuma 
was settled in the Fayum. In the lack of a politeuma, the plaintiff, Hel- 
ladote, would have had no choice but to apply to a Greek court. We can- 
not infer from these papyri, thus, that Jews went on applying to a Greek 
court after the jurisdiction of politeuma officials had become available to 
them. They do prove, however, that the development of the politeumata 
jurisdictions did not bring any revolutionary modification in the legal 
practices of Egyptian Jews. CPJ I 128 is particularly enlightening from 
this point of view. The papyrus is a fragmentary complaint of a woman, 
Helladote, whose ethnic label is unknown due to a lacuna, against her 
husband, the Jew Ionathas. Helladote was apparently asking for a divorce 
and the return of her dowry. The interesting point is that she seems to 
refer to her being married to Ionathas according to the civic law of the 
Jews, if we accept Hans Julius Wolff's restitution of the lacuna!9?, In 
other words, Helladote grasped her own situation in exactly the same 
manner as did the Heracleopolis Jews later. However, while the Hera- 
cleopolis Jews applied to the politeuma officials, she applied to a regu- 
lar Greek court. 

This last assertion brings us to a further crucial point. The documents 
from Heracleopolis provide interesting insight into how the Jews them- 
selves conceived of their natpıog vóptoc. This phrase, as well as refer- 
ences to an 6pKoc nótpioc — sometimes written in the form of an ém1- 
STOAN ópkov natpiov, a «letter of the ancestral oath» — appear several 
times in the papyri!?!. However, except for the realm of family law 


100 CPJ 1128, 11. 2-3: vöuov n[oAırıköv tæv "Iov]óatov éye pot yov[oika]: H.J. 
WOLFF, Plurality of Laws in Ptolemaic Egypt, RIDA, 3rd series, 7 (1960), p. 215 n. 63, cf. 
ID., Written and Unwritten Marriages in Hellenistic and Postclassical Roman Law, 1939, 
p. 24 n. 86, and again in Das Recht der griechischen Papyri Agyptens in der Zeit der 
Ptolemder und des Prinzipats, 1: Bedingungen und Triebkrafte der Rechtsentwicklung (ed. 
H.-A. Rupprecht), Munich 2002, p. 55, with further bibliography p. 41 n. 17 (I thank Uri 
Yiftach for this reference). Wolff's restitution is made much more plausible since the pub- 
lication of the Heracleopolis archive. 

1?! The relevant sources are gathered and discussed in P. Polit. Iud., p. 23-29, esp. 25. 
For a different interpretation, see my review of this publication already noted. The con- 
clusions summarised here are discussed in more detail in this review. 
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(P. Polit. Iud. 4 and 5), those Jews invoking their patrios nomos were 
clearly following the regular Ptolemaic legal practices of their time. Thus, 
the rate of interest of 24-2596 practiced in money-lending (P. Polit. Iud. 
9 and 12)!”. In papyrus no. 9 the plaintiff, Berenike, holds the fact that 
her debtor, Demetrios, failed to pay to her the interests in due time as an 
infringement of the patrios nomos. The debtors committment to pay in 
time had been sealed, so we must understand from Berenike's words, 
through his handing over to her a letter of the ancestral oath (Il. 7-8). In 
other words, what we may take to be Greek legal practice — money- 
lending at a rate of 24-25% — was considered by Berenike to be part of 
her patrios nomos, in this case, Jewish law. 

The situations documented by the Heracleopolis archive therefore sug- 
gest that what the Jews from Heracleopolis considered to be ‘Jewish law? 
was in fact a blend of original practices in the realm of family law, and 
completely acculturated practices in other fields'®. This situation is not 
isolated. Indeed, there existed in Egypt two distinct sets of judicial courts, 
one manned by the chrematistai competent in Greek law, and the other 
by Egyptian priests acting as /aocritai'™. Maintaining a separate set of 
Egyptian jurisdiction was an important factor in the enduring national 
identity of the Egyptians under Ptolemaic rule, as Dorothy Thompson 
pointed out!°. There can be no doubt that the contemporary actors had a 
clear awareness that two legal systems existed side by side, and had no 
problems in differentiating between them. For all this, E. Seidl has argued 
that instances of reciprocal influence are identifiable in both legal sys- 
tems!%, 


102 The rate exactable in Ptolemaic Egypt was twice that obtainable at Delos, as noted 


by E. TURNER, Ptolemaic Egypt, in CAH VII 1, Cambridge 1982?, p. 154. 

103 I discuss the evidence in greater detail in my review of P. Polit. Iud. 

104 p. Tebt. 5 (= Select Papyri Il 210), Il. 207-220, a royal decree included in a com- 
pilation of 118 BCE. In fact it is explicitly said that the language of the contract is to decide 
to which court the parties involved should turn in case of conflict. It may be assumed that 
the language reflected, at least in most cases, the legal tradition followed. See lastly R.S. 
BAGNALL, Greeks and Egyptians: Ethnicity, Status, and Culture, in R.S. BIANCHI (ed.), 
Cleopatra's Egypt: Age of the Ptolemies, Brooklyn 1988, p. 21-27 (24), with earlier bib- 
liography. 

105 See D.J. THOMPSON, Literacy in Early Ptolemaic Egypt, in Proceedings 19th Inter- 
national Congress of Papyrology, Cairo 1992, II, p. 77-90 (89). 

106 E. SEIDL, Ptolemdische Rechtsgeschichte (Ag. Forsch., 22), Glückstadt-Ham- 
burg-New York 1962?, p. 2, 182, and 184; D., Griechisches Recht in demotischen Urkun- 
den, in E. KIESSLING — H.A. RUPPRECHT (eds.), in Akten des XIII. Internationalen Papy- 
rologenkongresses, Munich 1974, p. 381-388. Seidl’s studies are quoted by L. KOENEN, 
art. cit. (n. 57), p. 40 n. 38. For an influence of Egyptian custom on Greek marriages at 
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This evolution of the Jewish ‘patrios nomos' in Ptolemaic Egypt, with 
its combined features of resistance and acculturation, suggests a sponta- 
neous and largely unreflexive process, not a calculated strategy. This data 
is thus irreconcilable with Tcherikover's view that upon their arrival in 
Egypt, the Jews were eager to be conceded a formal framework in which 
they could practice their national customs unthreatened by external influ- 
ences. The incorporation of foreign legal elements under the general head- 
ing of ‘patrios nomos,’ as this phenomenon is reflected in the Hera- 
cleopolis documents, belies the oft-cited dichotomic categorisation of the 
Jews living in Ptolemaic Egypt. Thus, Tcherikover himself, and other 
scholars after him, distinguished between Jews faithful to their ancestral 
customs, living behind the protective boundaries of the politeuma frame- 
work on the one hand, and assimilated Jews living outside the politeuma, 
on the other!?", As P. Polit. Iud. 9 and 12 show, the adoption of Greek 
law by Jews was perfectly compatible with a high awareness of their spe- 
cific ethnic identity. We may go further: what we took until now for cases 
of assimilation in the legal practices of Jews documented in papyri from 
the Fayum and elsewhere could well have been, as in Heracleopolis, an 
appropriation of Greek legal practice, re-interpreted as ‘Jewish law'!05, 

An anecdotal point is worth adding in this context. Name-giving prac- 
tice is often taken as a pointer to the degree of assimilation of Jews in 
Ptolemaic Egypt — and more generally in a diaspora environment. Con- 
tradictory evidence suggests, however, that the criterion of proper names 
is in need of revision. The Jewish settlement of Samareia in the Fayum, 
to which Helladote and Ionathas belonged, seems to have retained a high 
proportion of Jewish names over several generations ?, Incidentally, this 


the beginning of Roman times see B.E. MCNELLEN — L. KOENEN, A First-Century Archive 
from Oxyrhynchos or Oxyrhynchite Loan Contracts and Egyptian Marriage, in J.H. JOHN- 
SON (ed.), Life in a Multi-Cultural Society (n. 65), p. 181-205. Also the remarks by K. Hop- 
KINS, Brother-Sister Marriage in Roman Egypt, Comparative Studies in Society and His- 
tory 22 (1980), p. 303-354 (340-341). 

107 See V. TCHERIKOVER, Prolegomena, in CPJ I, p. 32-36. 

108 The opinion that Jews in Ptolemaic Egypt followed regular Greek legal practice 
was repeatedly stated by scholars who studies this issue. See in particular J. MODRZEJEW- 
SKI, Les Juifs et le droit hellénistique: Divorce et égalité des époux, Iura 12 (1961), p. 162- 
193 (191-192), as quoted in H.J. WOLFF, op. cit. (n. 100), p. 41 n. 17. Further bibliogra- 
phy ibid. 

10 On this village and its strong Jewish population see Clemens Kuns, Das Dorf 
Samareia im griechisch-rómischen Àgypten. Eine papyrologische Untersuchung (Magis- 
terarbeit), Heidelberg 1996, available in pdf version: http://archiv.uni-heidelberg.de/voll- 
textserver/ volltexte/1999/479/pdf/samareia.pdf. 
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settlement does not seem to have been organised in politeuma. In a recent 
study W. Clarysse pointed out the existence of an important settlement 
of Cyrenaeans in the lower toparchy of the Oxyrhynchite nome!!°, Local 
Cyrenaeans, both soldiers and civilians, maintained their Dorian dialect, 
at least in their naming pattern, as late as the last decades of the third cen- 
tury BCE. Typical Cyrenaean names, retaining the distinctive Dorian 
spelling and utterance, can be read in the documents. We do not know 
whether these Cyrenaeans were organised in politeuma. Conversely, for 
all their undeniable ethnic awareness, the Jews who appear in the Hera- 
cleopolis archive, and likewise the Idumaeans in Memphis and Hermopo- 
lis Magna, quickly assimilated into local naming practices!!!. All in all, 
the Cyrenaeans from the Oxyrhynchite maintained their distinctive names 
better than these non-Greek immigrants. It seems that the time when 
immigrants settled in Egypt was an important factor in the subsequent 
practice of name-giving — but in the absence of concrete evidence this 
argument cannot be pushed further. 

The ethnic self-awareness of Jews in Ptolemaic Egypt, in both content 
and conditions for survival, thus seems to have been a far more complex 
issue than modern scholars have been prepared to acknowledge. The the- 
oretical tools that would have facilitated a correct assessment of this issue 
were, in fact, articulated over thirty years ago in an influential paper on 
ethnic groups and ethnic boundaries by Fredrik Barth!!?. Barth insisted 
that it is necessary to distinguish between the cultural content of a group 
definition and the continuing existence of this group as a distinctive eth- 
nic entity: «It is important to recognise that although ethnic categories 
take cultural differences into account, we can assume no simple one-to- 
one relationship between ethnic units and cultural similarities and differ- 
ences. The features that are taken into account are not the sum of “objec- 
tive" differences, but only those which the actors themselves regard as 
significant. [...] Some cultural features used by the actors are signals and 
emblems of differences, others are ignored, and in some relationships 


110 W, CLARYSSE, art. cit. (n. 55). 

111 The papyri from Heracleopolis yielded only two bearers of Hebrew names. See P. 
Polit. Iud., p. 30-32. D.J. Thompson has shown that the proportion of indigenous names 
steadily decreased among the Idumaeans over the three generations which are documented 
by the extant stelae. Their case, like, by contrast, that of the Heracleopolis Jews, suggests 
that the Jewish ‘Hellenes’ settled in the village of Tricomia in the third century BCE were 
newcomers. On the Jews in Tricomia see W. CLARYSSE, art. cit. (n. 64). 

112 F, BARTH, Introduction, in ID. (ed.), Ethnic Groups and Boundaries. The Social 
Organization of Culture Differences, Boston 1969, p. 9-38. 
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radical differences are played down and denied»!!3. In other words, an 
ethnic group defines some cultural features as essential components of its 
identity. As far as these components are concerned, there can be no com- 
promise without jeopardising the very survival of the group. All further 
cultural items are irrelevant to the definition of the group identity, and 
therefore open to external influences. Barth further noted that the cultural 
features held as «signals and emblems of differences» may change over 
time. Thus, the continuing existence of an ethnic group depends on the 
«maintenance of a boundary», that is, a «continuing dichotomization 
between members and outsiders». This basic fact allows, however, for the 
changing cultural content of the group!"*. 

Barth's analysis of the conditions attending the survival of an ethnic 
group invites us to think of the position of the Jews within the dominant 
culture of the Graeco-Roman world in more subtly dichotomised terms 
than is usual. The fact that Jews in Egypt adopted Greek legal practices, 
or took on Greek names, does not necessarily mean that they altogether 
merged with the surrounding culture. 

The formula of the ‘ancestral oath’ taken by the Heracleopolis Jews is 
unknown, but needs not have been very different from the oaths known 
to us from other Ptolemaic documents. These oaths were sworn by the 
king's name, but they also included gods, as in traditional Egyptian prac- 
tice!!5. P. Ent. 47, a petition dated 221 BCE, is of particular interest in 
this respect: the matter concerned a quarrel over a salary between Parates, 
a barber, and his employer, both Arabs and belonging to the Arab settle- 
ment of Ptolemais-of-the-Arabs, in the Fayum. Parates was compelled to 
swear an oath by his employer in the local temple of ‘Athena,’ probably 
a Greek name for Allat, the great pre-islamic Arabic goddess. The deity 
invoked in this oath was probably this Arabic goddess. Likewise, the 
deity invoked in the ‘ancestral oath’ of the Jews was the Jewish god. It 
is in fact not impossible that the act of swearing by the Jewish god in any 
given legal transaction was enough for this transaction to be referred to 
by the Heracleopolis Jews as fitting their ‘patrios nomos.’ 

Barth further insists that ethnic boundaries are social, not territorial. In 
the case of the groups of ethnic minorities living in Egypt, we may pose 


13 [bid., p. 14. 

114 Ibid., p. 14. 

!5 Examples of oaths sworn by the king's name are P. Sorb. I 32 Il. 4-9, with notes; 
P. Petr. 1146 (= WChrest. 110). See L. KOENEN, art. cit. (n. 57), p. 52 n. 62, with further 
examples. 
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the question whether these social boundaries needed to be translated into 
a formal, institutional framework — in our case the politeuma. The 
answer is complex. The existence of a politeuma, wherever it existed, 
must have played a role in the maintenance of the ethnic boundaries. 
However, not all the members of the related ethnic group needed to be 
formal members of the politeuma for this to happen. Furthermore, it is far 
from certain, as we saw, that all the cases of ethnic survival are related 
to the existence of a corresponding politeuma. In order to explain the sur- 
vival of ethnic minorities in Ptolemaic Egypt it is therefore indispensable 
to look for an alternative, less mechanical explanation than a formal, offi- 
cially recognised and state-supported, structure. In Barth's terms, inter- 
ethnic relations presuppose a set of prescriptions and proscriptions regu- 
lating them. In the case of the Jews in Ptolemaic Egypt, this set of 
prescriptions and proscriptions still needs to be defined, but the docu- 
ments from Heracleopolis suggest some clues about the criteria and 'sig- 
nals’ that gave rise to the identification of individuals as ‘Jews.’ 

Let us try to recapitulate those ‘signals’ encountered in the foregoing 
discussion. The ‘ancestral oath’ must relate, as suggested here, to a spe- 
cific deity. It is not mere chance that all known ethnically homogeneous 
politeumata were associated with a national cult. Given the importance 
of cultic bonds in the definition of insiders and outsiders in the Graeco- 
Roman world in general, this fact is hardly surprising — and is likewise 
hardly specific to politeumata. Incidentally, the need to acknowledge a 
specific deity and a specific cult in order to be recognised as an insider 
does not necessarily imply that this religious practice be exclusive. Mem- 
bers of a politeuma could worship other gods on an individual basis also. 
Secondly, P. Polit. Iud. 4, a complaint about the breaking of a betrothal, 
seems to imply that the Heracleopolis Jews maintained distinct practices 
in the sphere of family law!!°. This document, however, may lead to a fur- 
ther complication. The cheated groom, Philotas, son of Philotas, is explic- 
itly stated to be a member of the politeuma (1. 4), and is therefore 
undoubtedly Jewish. The ethnic label of the prospective bride, Nikaia, 
and Lysimachus her father, however, is not recorded. This omission is 
unusual in the documents of the archive, and would suggest, on the basis 
of the few extant parallels, that the individuals concerned were not Jew- 
ish. In other words, it is not to be ruled out that the very document that 


116 See M. KIRSTER, From Philotas to Hillel: ‘Betrothal’ Contracts and their Violation, 
SCI 21 (2002), p. 57-60. 
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provides an indisputable case of distinct legal practice in the realm of 
family law, also presents us with a case of mixed marriage. 

Beyond these factors, it is not easy to pinpoint how the mechanism of 
appropriation of Greek law by the Heracleopolis Jews operated. To put 
it differently, it is not clear how the practice of money-lending at an inter- 
est rate of 24-25%, which reflects common Ptolemaic practice, came to 
be defined as ‘patrios nomos’ by Berenike in P. Polit. Iud. 9. Whatever 
the answer, this case of legal appropriation (or acculturation if we apply 
the reverse signification to this word) may not be isolated, and may not 
have characterised obscure provincial communities only. E. Bickerman 
noted long ago that in some instances the translators of the Septuagint 
updated biblical law to make it fit Ptolemaic practice!!7. This would sug- 
gest that such cases of legal appropriation were in fact a widespread phe- 
nomenon and concerned Alexandrian Jews no less than settlements from 
the chora!!8. 

To cut a long argument short: previous definitions predicated on a sim- 
plistic dichotomisation between ‘faithfulness to the Jewish law’ (that is, 
what we understand Jewish law to be) and ‘assimilation’ can no longer 
do!?. Nor can the simplistic link between a formal organisation into a 
politeuma and the maintaining of a specific cultural identity by a minor- 


ity group. 


Tel Aviv University Sylvie HONIGMAN 
Department of History 


117 EJ. BICKERMAN, Two Legal Interpretations of the Septuagint, RIDA, 3rd series, 3 
(1956), p. 81-104. 

118 Tt is worth recording here the studies in which A. Passoni dell’ Acqua argued for an 
influence from Greek and Egyptian law on the practice of Alexandrian Jews. See her Prassi 
greca e costume egiziano nel negozio giuridico di una donna ebrea di Alessandria, Aegyp- 
tus 70 (1990), p. 123-172, and Un influsso egiziano sull'ambiente ebraico nell’Alessan- 
dria del I sec. a.C. (P. Berol. Inv. 25411)? , in Proceedings 19th International Congress 
of Papyrology, Cairo 1992, II, p. 37-49. 

!? For a similar approach see now M. NiEHOFF, Philo on Jewish Identity and Culture, 
Tübingen 2001. 


PLACES AND SPACES IN THE THEMISTOU MERIS 
(FAYUM / GRAECO-ROMAN EGYPT)" 


LOCATING SETTLEMENTS BY MULTIDIMENSIONAL 
SCALING OF PAPYRI 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Papyrologists and ancient historians alike share a problem. Here is a text 
mentioning the street of the Iseion, over there in line 10 is the quarter of 
the blacksmiths, and on another fragment the private baths of Diomedes. 
All these are features of settlements in the Graeco-Roman Fayum. Few 
of which can be located spatially. The same situation applies to many 
ancient Fayumic settlements. Despite ten thousand of Greek and Demotic- 
Egyptian papyri relating to human activities in and around ancient set- 
tlements and despite the fact that archaeologists have recorded a signifi- 
cant number of ancient sites!, the majority of ancient Fayumic settlements 
can still not be located geographically. Insufficient information and con- 
tinuously expanding modern cultivation have reduced most to silence. 
This article was initiated by a very similar question — that of where 
to locate the settlement of Alexandrou Nesos?. How did this settlement 
fit into the settlement network of the region? Taking a wider perspective 
and given the uncertainty as to where to locate the majority of ancient 
Fayumic settlements, would it ever be possible to reconstruct the admin- 
istrative geography of the Fayum? Which settlements belonged to which 


* [ am much indebted to the Research Council of KU Leuven for granting me a Fel- 
lowship at the Afdeling Oude Geschiedenis, Faculteit Letteren, which has allowed me to 
undertake the research for this article. 

! P. DAVOLI, L'archeologia urbana nel Fayum di età ellenistica e romana, Napoli 
1998; D.W. RATHBONE, Surface Survey and the Settlement History of the Ancient Fayum, 
in Archeologia e papiri nel Fayum. Storia della ricerca, problemi e prospettive. Atti 
del Convegno internazionale Siracusa, 24-25 maggio 1996, Siracusa 1997, p. 7-20; 
D.W. RATHBONE, Mapping the South-West Fayyum: Sites and Texts, in Atti del XXII Con- 
gresso internazionale di Papirologia Firenze, 23-29 agosto 1998, Firenze 2001, p. 1109- 
1117; R.S. BAGNALL, Archaeological Work on Hellenistic and Roman Egypt, 1995-2000, 
AJA 105 (2001), p. 227-244. 

? [ am grateful to Willy Clarysse and Dorothy Thompson for their questions and com- 
ments. On Alexandrou Nesos, see further W. CLARYSSE — M. DEPAUW, Two Demotic 
Administrative Reports from a Village Scribe among the Petrie-Papyri (forthcoming). 
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administrative district or tax district? What spatial extent of such districts 
should we envisage? Preliminary attempts have already been made’. But 
they have not yet reached and, perhaps, could not reach much beyond a 
mere listing of settlements which in the Ptolemaic period were considered 
an administrative entity*. Administrative geography encompasses a large 
component of spatiality. Without actually being able to map these settle- 
ments, there seems little hope of advancing the issue. This article thus 
seeks to introduce to papyrology a new/old method to the problem of 
locating settlements. 

Throughout most of the Ptolemaic period (c.300-30 Bc), the Fayum 
was divided administratively into three merides — those of Polemon, 
Herakleides and Themistos. Alexandrou Nesos was located in the meris 
of Themistos, the northwestern of the merides. On the location of Alexan- 
drou Nesos five suggestions have previously been made: 


(1) near Theadelpheia?, 

(2) northeast of Euhemereia and north of Theadelpheia®, 

(3) near the nome capital Krokodilopolis’, 

(4) near or at the modern settlement of Abu Ginshuan / Abu Gunshua, 
which lays northeast of the ancient Polydeukeia (modern Qasr el 
Gebali), and close to Pisais (modern Abshay / Ibshawai)?, 

(5) in the northeastern part of the Themistou Meris?. 


Suggestions 1 and 2 are based on the idea that settlements which fre- 
quently occur together, are likely to be located within the same vicinity. 


3 W. CLARYSSE, Nomarchs and Toparchs in the Third Century Fayum, in Archeologia 
e Papiri nel Fayyum. Storia della ricerca, problemi e prospettive. Atti del Convegno inter- 
nazionale Siracusa, 24-25 Maggio 1996, Siracusa 1997, p. 69-76; D.J. THOMPSON, Ethné, 
Taxes and Administrative Geography in Early Ptolemaic Egypt, in Atti del XXII Congresso 
internazionale di Papirologia Firenze, 23-29 agosto 1998, Firenze 2001, p. 1255-1263. For 
the late Roman Fayum (after 307 AD), see now T. DERDA — N. GonIs, Pagi in the Arsi- 
noite Nome: A Study in the Administration of the Fayum in the Early Byzantine Period, 
JJP 31 (2001), p.25-27. 

^ W.CLARYSSE — D.J. THOMPSON, Counting the People (= P.Count), Cambridge (forth- 
coming), chapter 4. 

5 L.C. YOUTIE, P. Fay. 243 verso: Topography in the Themistes Meris, ZPE 50 (1983), 
p. 51-55, 54. 

6 D.W. RATHBONE, Economic Rationalism and Rural Society in Third Century AD 
Egypt: the Heroninos Archive and the Appianus Estate, Cambridge 1991, p. xix map. 

7 A. JORDENS, Sozialstrukturen im Arbeitstierhandel des kaiserzeitlichen Agypten, Tyche 
10 (1995), p. 37-100, 50, 89. 

8 J. BANANI, Agrarian Change in Late Antiquity. Gold, Labour and Aristocratic Dom- 
inance, Oxford 2002, p. 246. 

? See below, fig. 3; KU Leuven Fayum Project (2 KUL FP), Leuven 2002, at 
http://fayum.arts.kuleuven.ac.be, village entry ‘Alexandrou Nesos' map. 
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There is yet another approach. Among Greek papyrological insiders, 
mostly British ones, the phrase ‘London underground map approach’ or 
simply ‘Tube map’ is recurrent. Based on the idea of the London Under- 
ground and its detailed station map, an ancient settlement may be located 
relatively according to certain topographic features, which may relate it 
to other settlements in the vicinity. The procedure seems straightforward 
— collecting textual incidences for a settlement A, investigating its rela- 
tionship with settlement B, C and D and conducting «a systematic search 
for and synthesis of topographic clues in the papyri»!°. For the Fayum, 
such location procedures are put into effect by human brain power and 
without the assistance of statistical methods. The question I should like 
to pose here is whether one would arrive at any of these or possibly a 
sixth option by using statistics and computer force? Which of these five 
suggestions on the location of Alexandrou Nesos would in that case 
appear more likely? 


2. NON-METRIC MULTIDIMENSIONAL SCALING (MDS) 


The method chosen here is non-metric multidimensional scaling (MDS). 
MDS has its roots in psychology and nowadays has applications in fields 
spread as far as marketing, management consultancy, anthropology and 
quantitative archaeology. MDS is a multivariate analysis!!, designed to 
represent the relations between several assessment variables. As a model 
it allows for a spatial representation and so for a systematic way of for- 
mulating ideas as to an underlying structure, that is the proximity and 
similarity/dissimilarity, of these assessment variables. For example, if 
we test the characteristics of several brands of breakfast cereals and cre- 
ate a matrix of the perceived similarities/dissimilarities between them, 
MDS can plot these brands in such a way that those brands which are 
perceived as very different from each other are placed far away from 
each other. Very similar brands would cluster. In general, MDS attempts 


1? D.W. RATHBONE, Towards a Historical Topography of the Fayum, in D.M. BAILEY 
(ed.), Archaeological Research in Roman Egypt. The Proceedings of the Seventeenth Clas- 
sical Colloquium of the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum, 
held on 1-4 December, 1993, Ann Arbor 1996, p. 50-56, 53. 

11 M. BAXTER, Exploratory Multivariante Analysis in Archaeology, Edinburgh 1994; 
M. BAXTER, Multivariante Analysis in Archaeology, in D.R. BROTHWELL — A.M. POLLARD 
(eds.), Handbook of Archaeological Science, Chichester-New York 2001, p. 685-694. 
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to arrange variables in a space, two or multi-dimensional, so as to repro- 
duce the observed similarity. One can then interpret these distances in 
terms of underlying structure and meaning". Since I am here not con- 
cerned with breakfast cereals, important is only that any kind of rela- 
tionship between a pair of variables which can be translated into prox- 
imity or dissimilarity measures, can be considered a possible input for 
MDS. 

For a reconstruction of the Fayumic settlement network, this means 
that if there is sufficient data, MDS could be used to represent the prox- 
imity between settlements. This condition is fulfilled. A pair of settle- 
ments either appears in the same text or does not. Particular groups of set- 
tlements can so be distinguished from each other. For a settlement A 
relates to a particular group of settlements, whereas settlement B may not 
relate to the same group as A. This approach would also have the advan- 
tage of more capacity for handling data. A computer can hold and process 
more information on the presence/absence of settlements in texts than 
humans. It is conceivable that through interlinking more than one, two or 
just three settlements, the relationship between all major settlements in the 
Themistou Meris might become presentable and better understood. J.F. 
Cherry’ has advanced such an approach for Mycenaean settlements in the 
Western Peloponnese of Greece. There the assumption was made that 
settlements occuring in the same text — in Cherry's case linear B tablets 
— were closely linked geographically. Cherry's MDS result — a rela- 
tional map — showed a good convergence with a map produced in the 
conventional way by archaeologists and philologists!. 


12 For the general mathematical concept of Graph Theory behind MDS, see F. HARARY, 
Graph Theory, Reading (MA) 1972, p.150-154. On MDS in general: J.B. KRUSKAL, Multi- 
Dimensional Scaling in Archaeology: Time is not the only Dimension, in F.R. HODSON — 
D.G. KENDALL — D. TAUTU (eds), Mathematics in the Archaeological and Historical Sci- 
ences. Proceedings of the Anglo-Romanian Conference, Mamaia 1970, Edinburgh 1971, 
p. 119-132; J.B. KRUsKAL — M. WISH, Multidimensional Scaling, Quantitative Application 
in the Social Sciences, London 1978; M.L. Davison, Multidimensional Scaling. New 
York-Chichester 1983; F.W. YOUNG — R.M. HAMER, Multidimensional Scaling. History, 
Theory and Application, New York 1987. 

13 J.F. CHERRY, Investigating the Political Geography of an Early State by Multidi- 
mensional Scaling of Linear B Tablet Data, in J. BiNTLIFF (ed.), Mycenean Geography: 
Proceedings of the Cambridge Colloquium, September 1976, Cambridge 1977, p. 76-82. 

14 See also D.L. TRUE — R.G. Matson, Cluster Analysis and Multidimensional Scal- 
ing of Archaeological Sites in Northern Chile, Science 169 (1970), p. 1201-1203. 

!5 J.F. CHERRY, art. cit. (n. 13), fig. 4; C. RENFREW — P.G. BAHN, Archaeology: 
Theories, Methods and Practice, London 1993, p. 184-185. 
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Despite its spatial dimension, MDS is not a tool for geographical map- 
ping!°. The orientation of the axes are arbitrary. All that matters in a MDS 
plot is which point is close to which others. These clusters may subse- 
quently point towards previously unnoticed relationships between settle- 
ments. They may also prompt us to look again at a particular set of rela- 
tionships noticed before. They may also assist us in weighing the various 
relationships a settlement entertains in favour of one particular relation- 
ship, which may be more significant than another for locating the settle- 
ment. Therefore, I would suggest using a combination of both MDS 
analysis and more traditional approaches in constructing a map of the set- 
tlements in the Themistou Meris. 


3. SHAPE OF DATA AND MATRIX 


Multidimensional scaling can be applied to a number of different matri- 
ces. In the following case a simple square matrix was constructed. The 
same settlements of the Themistou Meris are listed horizontally and ver- 
tically. When a pair of two settlements occurs in the same text/(column) 
together, this combination is marked in the matrix as present with ‘1’, if 
absent with ‘0°. In theory, it is also possible to generate an aggregated 
matrix. If a combination of two settlements reoccurs several times, the 
occurrences can, for instance, be counted and inserted into the matrix. 
For reasons explained below, no aggregated matrix was used. 

The assumption underlying this approach is that settlements geo- 
graphically closely linked should appear in the same texts. This idea is 
certainly not alien to papyrological attempts of locating settlements, as 
we have seen above. Admittedly, when two settlements occur in the same 
text, this relationship does not necessarily have a strong spatial compo- 
nent. Political, administrative, and/or economic relationships across 
neighbourhoods can enter in the question. But, in antiquity and in our 
papyri economic and administrative relationships are mostly local issues 
and, therefore, correlate significantly to proximity and space. A large 
percentage of the Fayumic economy was short distance economy. A per- 
son of settlement A delivers straw by donkey to settlement B. Settlement 


16 Although R.G. GOLLEDGE — G. RUSHTON, Multidimensional Scaling: Review and 
Geographical Applications (Association of American Geographers. Technical Paper, 10), 
1972, p.77-80, have discussed MDS and possible geographical applications. 
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C is too small to have its own village scribe, hence the larger neigh- 
bouring settlement D provides this service for it. There are, however, 
some texts — administrative texts — which do not take a strictly local 
perspective. Some papyri may list up to 30 different settlements!" 
arranged alphabetically, at random or, as some believe, arranged geo- 
graphically. Since such lists record most, if not all settlements through- 
out the meris, they provide little to our understanding on how individual 
settlements within the meris are grouped or relate to one another. For 
this reason, I have decided to limit this study to texts in which no more 
then five different settlements occur in a single document or column (see 
below). Documents listing six or more different settlements were 
excluded. Further, texts relating a settlement of the Themistou meris to 
a settlement outside the meris were excluded'?. Settlements along the 
boundaries of the Themistou Meris naturally had links with settlements 
in the neighbouring meris. They usually appear in texts as a mixed group 
of several settlements of the Themistou Meris and one or two from out- 
side. Some of these texts have been included. But as a rule, settlements 
which were not located in the Themistou Meris have been excluded from 
the matrix. All together 36 settlements were entered in the location matrix 
(see below, Appendix 6.1). 

The KU Leuven is home to the Prosopographia Ptolemaica!. In its 
advanced computer format, the PP Online is a relational database. GEO- 
REF is one of its sub-databases. This holds information on settlements in 
the Fayum, in what texts these settlements occur and with which other set- 
tlements these occur. A special field, labelled GLOC, lists all settlements 
which occur in the same text as the settlement specified. Since a partic- 
ular settlement can occur with a number of settlements, which conse- 
quently require separate entries in GEOREF themselves, some GEOREF 
entries necessarily refer to the same text more than once. As of 30.1.2003, 
GEOREF provides in total 17621 entries. Only 2325 entries relate to the 
Meris of Themistos (go to GEOREF>GLOC, Find “00b”). These entries 
divide into 704 entries (drawn from 107 different documents/fragments) 
for the Ptolemaic (go to GEOREF>GDATE, Find “BC”) and 1621 entries 
for the Roman/Byzantine periods (go to GEOREF>GDATE, Find “AD”). 


17 E.g. P.Petrie III 66a (II 28) [III BC]. 

!8 For instance, when Anoubias is mentioned together with Ptolemais Hormou in the 
meris of Herakleides and Alexandreia, SB XX 14988 [183 BC]. 

1 Prosopographia Ptolemaica Online, KU Leuven cont., http://prosptol.arts.kuleu- 


ven.ac.be/. 
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GLOC entries > 5 different settlements were discarded. The Ptolemaic 
entries are the only entries that concern us here. In all, 230 Ptolemaic 
entries drawn from 62 texts have been used (for those included see below, 
appendix 1.6.2). 

Despite the mass already collected in PP Online, GEOREF is incomplete 
and patchy in places. Not every published papyrus has been investigated 
for its spatial-geographical content and entered into GEOREF. Effectively, 
with the progress in the publication of Greek and Demotic-Egyptian doc- 
uments, it would be unrealistic to expect that PP Online could ever reach 
towards completion. Nonetheless, GEOREF in its present state gives a fair 
representation of the available data. What it cannot do is, however, to get 
near to provide us with safe grounds for a percentual or aggregated 
approach, as discussed above. 


4. TEST RESULTS 


MDS is a widely established technique. Most statistic software packages 
allow for the execution of this task. When plotting, the programme simul- 
taneously tests itself on how well the derived plot (the distances pre- 
sented) fits the matrix. The result of this testing is given as the goodness- 
of-fit or stress factor. The smaller the derived stress factor, the better the 
fit. Usually, the stress factor decreases with increase in dimensionality, 
that is the more dimensions are used to present the date, the better is the 
fit. Two-dimensional plots have on average a higher stress factor than 
have three-dimensional plots?°. The dimensionality of the MDS plot is 
chosen by experience or intuition, or a combination of both. Technically 
speaking, if the error level/ stress factor (e) is small enough, the dimen- 
sionality plot will show an ‘elbow’, when the dimension (R) equals the 
‘true’ dimension of the plot (R,). An MDS analysis on the location matrix 
of the Themistou Meris, when two-dimensional, produces a rather high 
stress factor (e=0.25). The resulting MDS plot can be found in fig. 2. 
Here too, the stress factor decreases with increasing dimensionality 
(fig. 1). The ‘elbow’ (where R=R,) is clearly visible at R=3 with e=0.13. 
The analysis of the dimensionality (fig. 1) suggests a three-, rather than 
a two-dimensional model. 


20 J.B. KRUSKAL — M. WISH, op. cit. (n. 12), p. 49-56, 54. 
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Fig. 1 — Behaviour of Stress factor to dimensionality for the MDS analysis 
of the Themistou Meris data 


Five main clusters of settlement emerge, which may be divided in sev- 
eral subclusters (see Table 1). The initial result is promising. Cluster I, 
for instance, combines most of the settlements in the northwest corner of 
the meris. The subcluster I.2 of cluster I gives Polydeukeia, Sentrempais 
and Autodike (see below, Table 1 for a key to the numbers). The prox- 
imity of Polydeukeia to Sentrempais had already been noticed by S. 
Daris?', whereas Autodike seems a novel addition to this group. Yet 
another cluster — cluster III — may be compared with a map generated 
from information of the Fayum Project of the KU Leuven (KUL FP)”, 
here Fig. 3. 


2! S. Danis, Minima Geographica, in S.F. BONDI — S. PERNIGOTTI — F. SERRA — 
A. VIVIAN (eds), Studi in onore di Edda Bresciani, Pisa 1985, p.145-152, 146-147. 

7? KUL FP, op. cit. (n. 9); W.CLARYSSE — B. VAN BEEK, Philagris, Perkethaut and Her- 
moupolis: Three Villages or One? , ZPE 140 (2002), p. 195-206. 
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Fig. 2 — Three-dimensional MDS plot for settlements in the Ptolemaic 
Themistou Meris 


The KUL Fayum Project provides an online gazetteer of Graeco- 
Roman settlements in the Fayum. Each settlement’s entry consists of a 
brief description of the evidence, location, administration, population, 
economy and religion of that settlement. 
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TABLE. 1 MAIN MDS CLUSTERS FOR THEMISTOU MERIS SETTLEMENTS 


MAIN CLUSTERS SUBCLUSTER CASE PLACE 
NUMBER 
I 1.1 16 Philoteris 
23 Dionysias 
5 Euhemereia 
3 Theadelpheia 
21 Apias 
1.2 18 Autodike 
4 Polydeukeia 
22 Sentrempais 
I 2.1 13 Kerkeosiris 
26 Philagris 
31 Andromachis 
32 Hermou Polis 
30 Magais 
2.2 14 Boukolon Kome 
15 Theoxenis 
25 Philopator Apiados 
29 Maronos Epoikion 
2.3 27 Psinachis 
35 Kanopias 
36 Argias 
2.4 24 Archelais 
33 Herakleia 
34 Chalkorychia 
II 3.1 17 Ptolemais Kaine 
9 Arsinoe (t) 
3.2 28 Trikomia 
11 Lysimachis 
20 Lagis 
3.3 6 Pyrrheia 
12 Anoubias 
IV 4.0 10 Apollonias 
8 Ptolemais Drymou 
19 Athenas Kome 
V 5.0 2 Pelousion 
7 Berenikis Aigialou 
1 Alexandrou Nesos 
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For each settlement, a map is currently accessible indicating the pos- 
sible location of the settlement. Unfortunately, these maps and locational 
indicators can be somewhat vague. Figure (3) is a merger of several such 
KUL FP maps. The approximate locations for Arsinoe, Lagis, Trikomia, 
Lysimachis, Magais and Pyrrheia are given. As in the MDS test, Pyrrheia, 
Trikomia, Lagis and Lysimachis clearly cluster in the southern part of 
the Themistou meris towards the boundary with the meris of Polemon. 
In the KUL FP map (Fig. 3) Arsinoe has unfortunately not been located 
more precisely. The MDS analysis would place Arsinoe southeast of 
Polydeukeia in the group of these four settlements. 
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Fig. 3 — Approximate location of several settlements 
(source: KUL Fayum Project) 


Two clusters include settlements which have been located on the 
ground: cluster I — (Philoteris, Dionysias, Euhemereia and Polydeukeia?3) 
and cluster II — (Philagris?^). Cluster III includes those settlements located 


?5 For the likely identification of Qasr el Gebali with Polydeukeia, see P.Tebt. II map. 
24 Identification of Philagris with Kom Hamuli, see now W. CLARYSSE — B. VAN BEEK, 
art. cit. (n. 22), p. 200. 
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approximately through KUL FP. No settlement from cluster IV and clus- 
ter V has so far been located; they link, however. For instance, Apollo- 
nias (cluster IV) and Berenikis Aigialou (cluster V) probably shared a 
common boundary and agricultural resources”. The orientation and rela- 
tionship between all five clusters may be simplified as presented in Fig. 4. 
When fixed onto the archaeological map of the region, cluster I: would 
be the northwestern part, cluster II: the southwestern, cluster III: the 
southeastern, cluster IV: the central eastern part and lastly, cluster V: the 
northeastern part. 


Fig. 4 — Schematic relationship of Themistou Meris clusters 


Testing Sub-clusters 


A MDS analysis can suffer from too much stress, see above (section 
4). To reduce the stress factor, the computer programme automatically 
arranges all variables as good as possible. It starts with arranging the vari- 
ables with high dissimilarities / larger distance between them, since these 
variables have a much greater chance of improving the stress factor. Vari- 
ables with a high similarity / little distance between them are far less 
important for the stress factor. They are filled in without their location to 
each other mattering very much. When variables/settlements have a high 
similarity one to the other, their position within the cluster, although not 


> In 145 AD, the sitologos of Berenikis Aigialou acknowledged the payment of wheat 
and barley from land around Berenikis Aigialou and Apollonias, P. Fay. 82. Cf. P. Petrie 
III 117d (II 43b) [250-200 sc], P. Petrie II 117g II 3 [230-220 Bc], BGU IX 1893.405 
[149 ap]. 
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meaningless, should not readily be trusted. Tests for exploring the struc- 
ture of these subclusters are advisable”. Here, I have tested the relative 
location of the settlements of clusters II + III and of clusters III, IV + V. 

Fig. 5 gives the results of the MDS analysis for clusters II and III only. 
Several settlements had to be excluded. In the abbreviated matrix (for the 
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Fig. 5 - MDS plot of clusters II and III 


26 J.B.KRUSKAL — M. WISH, op. cit. (n. 12), p.46. 
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clusters II and III) Argias?", Kanopias, Chalkorychia and Herakleia only 
relate to themselves and to no other settlement. These four settlements 
can, however, be located through other papyrological clues?*. 

Chalkorychia: Among the data used for this second MDS analysis 
(Fig. 5), Chalkorychia occurs only together with Kanopias?. As the 
toponym suggests, Chalkorychia was a mining settlement. The toponym 
of Dionysias occasionally bears the epithet Atovuoiüg f] npóc toig 
xaAkmpvyLoıg”. Where exactly the mines of Dionysias were located is 
unclear?!. Copper mines, possibly those of Dionysias, are mentioned in 
relation to Philoteris before Dionysias came into existence?. The prox- 
imity of Chalkorychia to Dionysias is also reflected in the papyri. Apart 
from a inconclusive village list?, Chalkorychia occurs with Dionysias34, 
Philoteris and Dionysias?, Dionysias and Soknopaiou Neos”. Chalko- 
rychia was thus situated near Dionysias, possibly between Dionysias and 
Philoteris??. 

Kanopias?*: During the early Ptolemaic period Kanopias was a not 
insignificant settlement. On the contrary, it had a village scribe, possibly 


27 For a location of Argias east of Euhemereia and north of Theadelpheia, see D.W. 
RATHBONE, op. cit. (n. 6), p. xix map. 

28 The lack of evidence and stress may also explain why, for instance, Kanopias and 
Chalkorychia were plotted in cluster II, and not with cluster I in the first MDS analysis 
(fig. 2). For both settlements were certainly located close to Dionysias and Philoteris of 
cluster I (see following discussion). 

29 P. Petrie III 130.2 [299-200 Bc]. 

30 A. CALDERINI — S. Danis, Dizionario dei nomi geografici e topografici dell’ Egitto 
greco-romano, Rome 1938-1986 (=DGT), II, p. 108, Suppl II p. 236; L. CASARICO, Lista 
di villaggi, Aegyptus 69 (1989), p. 12; SB XX 15155.5 [217/216 BC], BGU 197.2 [17 
AD], P. Alex. 7.2 [114 AD], P. Gen. 8.3 [141 AD], BGU 153.3 [152 AD] = St. Pal. XXII 
48.5, P. Strasb. Gr. 201.4 [162 AD]. 

5! J, SCHWARTZ — H. WILD, Qasr-Qarun — Dionysias 1948. Fouilles franco-suisses. 
Rapports 1, Cairo 1950, p. 2; J. SCHWARTZ, Qasr-Qarun — Dionysias 1948. Fouilles franco- 
suisses. Rapports 2, Cairo 1969, p. 103. 

32 P, Petrie III 43 (3) (II 9 (2-3)) [240 Bc]; R. CAvENAILE, Dionysias-les-Mines (Fay- 
oum), Studia Papyrologica 8 (1969), p.7-35, 25. 

5 SB XX 14084.5 [181-145 Bc]. 

34 SB XIV 11968.5 [132/131 BC]. 

55 P. Ups. Frid. 1.1 [48 Ap]. 

36 Stud. Pal. XXII 48.5 [152 AD]. 

37 See below, n. 45. 

38 DGT (n. 30), IN 66, Suppl I 164, Suppl II 88. For documents from or/and with ref- 
erence to Kanopias, see below ns. 4 —6 and *P. Lond. VII 2004.31 [248 Bc], *P. Cairo 
Zen. I 59138.4 [256 Bc], *P. Cairo Zen. I 59139.4 [256 Bc], cf. P. land.Zenon 8 [256 BC], 
P. Gurob 28.1 [III Bc], PUG III 103.7 [219 Bc], P. Aberd. 151.2 [I Ap], SB XVI 13049 = 
P. Fay. 295 [183 Ap], SB XIV 11932.1 [204 Ap], PSI XII 1244.1, 8 [208/209 An]. 
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even a thesauros and an ergasterion??. The settlement occurs in a num- 
ber of long village lists'?. A few other texts underline Kanopias’ close 
links with Dionysias and Philoteris, as Chalkorychia's link with 
Kanopias^!. In the late Ptolemaic period, Herakleides, an epistates, and 
the people of Dionysias, Philoteris and Kanopias together set up a dedi- 
cation}. Decades later, a certain Soterichos bequeathed to his son and 
two daughters his house in Atovvotàs f| Tpòg toic yaAxopuyítotc, 
household and agricultural equipment, all fodder, vegetable and wheat 
produce on his landed property. In the event of his death, his son Apol- 
lonios would be liable for the transport taxes imposed on the crop pro- 
duce, which had to be paid to the villages of Philoteris and Kanopias?. 
Another example of how Philoteris, Dionysias and Kanopias had shared 
community boundaries which allowed for mutual cultivation and tax pay- 
ments, comes from a still later text. In the second century AD, Charias 
from Kanopias paid taxes for a plot of land at Philoteris where farmers 
from Dionysias were working“. It appears thus likely that Kanopias lay 
north or northeast of Dionysias and Philoteris*. 

Herakleia: Greek papyri stress the involvement of people from 
Soknopaiou Nesos, north of Lake Moeris, in the affairs of Herakleia. This 
does not come as much of a surprise since the majority of these texts 


3 P. Heid. VI 372.8 [250-200 Bc]; P. Tebt. III 1035 descr. 10 [II Bc] cf. commentary 
in P. Heid. VI 372, p. 71-72; R. DUTTENHOFER, Die Funktion und Stellung des ergaste- 
rion in der Getreideverwaltung der Ptolemderzeit, ZPE 98 (1993), p. 261. 

4 P.Count 11.23 [243-217 Bc] = P. Gurob 27 III 6; P. Lille dem. 110 v II 3, II 6 [229- 
228 BC] = F. DE CENIVAL, Compte de céréales de plusieurs villages du Fayoum: P. dem. 
Lille 110 (+ Inv. Sorbonne 205 A 213), MIFAO 104 (1980), p.193-204; SB II 7200 HI 
22-23, 38-39 [II AD]; SB XVI 13001.14 = P. Fay. 243 verso [300-325 ap]. 

^! P. Petrie III 130.6 [III BC]: list of payments by people from Kanopias and Chalko- 
rychia. 

42 SB | 4627 = I. Fayoum I 19.5 [III BC]. 

55 P. Ups. Frid. 1.12 [48 ap]. 

4 P. Vindob. Salomons 16.2 [II Ap]. 

^5 The ruins mapped in 1926, 2.5 km northeast of Philoteris (Medinet Wadfa) have 
remained unidentified and unverified. Since then, cultivation has swallowed up all traces. 
It is unclear what these ruins were, whether settlement or cemetery, or to which period they 
belong (P. DAVOLI, op. cit. [n. 1], p. 330). It is tempting to label these Kanopias, though 
this must remain speculative. More important is a recent discovery. In 2001 and 2002 a 
survey team revisiting Philoteris (Medinet Wadta) discovered the remains of a small ham- 
let half way between Dionysias and Philoteris, on the canal connecting the two settle- 
ments. The pottery suggests a Ptolemaic origin. I am indebted to Cornelia Rómer and Don 
Bailey for this information. The remains would probably be too small for Kanopias. If 
some form of mining activities could be traced, one might consider Chalkorychia a likely 
candidate. 
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were found at Soknopaiou Nesos*. Close to Herakleia lay the epoikion 
of Pisais, which has been identified with modern Abshay/Ibshawai*’. Fur- 
ther, in the mid-third century Bc, for lack of their own, the inhabitants of 
Herakleia used the granary of Polydeukeia and of Apias. Herakleia must 
have been situated south of the lake, between Apias and Polydeukeia, 
close to Pisais*®. 


In the second MDS plot (Fig. 5) Arsinoe appears right at the top of the 
plot. This settlement is linked to almost all settlements of these two clus- 
ters. It was clearly an important, if not to say, the dominant place of the 
region. The MDS programme positions Arsinoe right at the top of the 
hierarchy, and of the plot. The position of Arsinoe in Fig. 5 is thus not 
suggestive of its relative position. In general, this group of settlements 
shows less tendency to cluster. However, we can still recognise three 
groups. Lysimachis, Pyrrheia, Trikomia, Maronos Epoikion and Lagis 
again cluster, this time, further up together with Ptolemais Kaine. These 
settlements may again be located to the south and southeast of the meris. 
Opposite to these, Magais, Hermoupolis and Andromachis group around 
the settlement of Philagris. Kerkeosiris and Psinachis provide an inter- 
mediary link between this southern and the northern group of Theoxenis, 
Boukolon Kome, Philopator Apiados, Apias and Archelais. In two cases 
— Theoxenis and Boukolon Kome, as well as for Hermou Polis and 
Andromachis, the computer was unable to clarify their relationship. These 
pairs were probably located closely together. 

Among the settlements of clusters II and III, there are several ‘prob- 
lematic’ settlements, which need further comment. 

Maronos Epoikion: As the second MDS plot (Fig. 5) suggests, Maronos 
Epoikion was related to Lysimachis, Pyrrheia, Trikomia, Lagis and Ptole- 
mais Kaine. Only once is Maronos Epoikion attested as a distinct entity. 
P. Col. Zen. I 51.6 [251 Bc] mentions Trikomia, Arsinoe, Maronos 
Epoikion and an unidentified Ptolemais (?). Stotoetis, a representative of 
Zenon, bought 135 artabas of arakos-seed from Arsinoe, Trikomia and 
Maronos Epoikion. He has contacted Diogenes so that the latter may load 


46 D.W. Hosson, The Village of Herakleia in the Arsinoite Nome, BASP 22 (1985), 
p.104-109. 

47 BGU XI 2033 [94 AD]. Ruins were found c. 2,7 km east of Abshay/Ibshawai and ten- 
tatively identified with Herakleia, P. Tebt. II ‘map’. 

^5 P. Petrie III 78.9, III 79 a + c. a 12 [247-231 BC]; B. VAN BEEK, village entry ‘Her- 
akleia’, in KUL FP, op. cit. (n. 9). 
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pack animals and bring the seed to Ptolemais. Maronos Epoikion then 
disappears from view, this time not from lack of evidence. In the mid- 
third century BC, 331 adult inhabitants were registered for the settlement 
of Trikomia, among them were 132 tax payers of the quarter of Maron?. 
Trikomia, as its toponym suggests, owed its existence to an earlier syn- 
oikism. Three villages were combined to one settlement. The quarter of 
Maron, it would seem, was this initially independent settlement, Maronos 
Epoikion, until an expanding Trikomia swallowed it up. 

Kerkeosiris: I follow W. Habermann, against S. Daris??. Habermann 
revived the idea that there were two settlements of Kerkeosiris in the 
Fayum — one in the meris of Polemon and a second in the meris of 
Themistos. He sees possible contacts of Kerkeosiris with Apollonias 
(according to P. Gurob 8 [210 BC]), with Berenikis Aigialou and Lysi- 
machis, none of which prompted him to locate Kerkeosiris?'. Although 
Kerkeosiris appears in a number of long village lists??, in the present sur- 
vey only two references were accepted: P. Gurob 18 [240-230 Bc] men- 
tioning Kerkeosiris together with Boukolon Kome, Theoxenis, Anoubias 
and Philoteris and P. Tebt. IN 815 (05) [223/222 Bc] relating Kerkeosiris 
to Arsinoe and Philopator (Apiados). The MDS analysis (Fig. 5) places 
Kerkeosiris between Philagris and Polydeukeia. 

Apias and Philopator Apiados: In the MDS plot of clusters II and III 
(Fig. 5), I have (somewhat inconsistently) included a settlement from 
cluster I — Apias. In the initial MDS plot (Fig. 2) Philopator Apiados and 
Apias appear in two different clusters, which may have suggested two 
settlements with distant links. Philopator occasionally held the epithet 
‘Apiados’ relating it to Apias. Apias and Philopator Apiados must have 
been situated close to each other”. The MDS plot (Fig. 5) indicates that 
Apias and Philopator Apiados linked much closer than one might judge 
from the initial MDS plot (Fig. 2). But, it is also clear that both settlements 


^ CPR XIII 4 col.7-11 11. 109-201, text to be re-edited as P. Count 26 [254-231 BC], 
op. cit. (n. 4); W. CLARYSSE, Jews in Trikomia, in A. BULOW-JACOBSEN (ed.), Proceedings 
of the 20th International Congress of Papyrologists, Cogenhagen, 23-29 August, 1992, 
Copenhagen 1994, p. 201-203. 

50 W, HABERMANN, Kerkeosiris/Kerkeusiris im Arsinoites, CE 67 [133] (1992), p. 101- 
111; S. Danis, Toponimi dell’ Arsinoite: Kerkeosiris, CE 52 [104] (1977), p. 337-341. 

5! Art. cit., p. 108-109. 

5 P. Tebt. III 866 [237 BC]; P. Tebt. INI 1068 descr. [199-175 Bc]; SB XX 14955 [184 
BC]; P. Petrie III 117h [250-200 Bc], P. Petrie III 58e [230-220 BC]; P. Lille Gr. 01 11 
[250-200 Bc]; W. HABERMANN, art. cit., p. 106-107. 

5 D.W. HoBsoN, The Village of Apias in the Arsinoite Nome, Aegyptus 62 (1982), 
p. 80-123. 
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established their very own, specific sets of relationships, which made 
Apias associate to the northwest, Philopator Apiados, towards the centre 
and southwest of the Themistou meris. It follows that Apias and Philopa- 
tor Apiados were probably located centrally within the meris, to the north 
of cluster II and towards cluster I of Euhemereia and Theadelpheia. 


The third MDS analysis concerned the cluster III, IV and V (see below, 
Fig. 6). Again Pyrrheia, Lysimachis, Trikomia and, this time, Anoubias 
relate closely. Lagis associates strongly with Arsinoe midway between 
cluster III and cluster V consisting of Alexandrou Nesos, Berenikis 
Aigialou and Pelousion. Cluster IV — Athenas Kome, Ptolemais Drymou 
and Apollonias was broken up. Pelousion reacts variably and now sits 
between Athenas Kome and Ptolemais Drymou. From other records, we 
know that Athenas Kome was taxed together with Anoubias, Lagis and 
Lysimachis?^. Much later, at the beginning of the third century AD, 
Anoubias and Athenas Kome shared a komogramateus (village scribe), 
hence both settlements had probably a common boundary». 

Lastly, Alexandrou Nesos, Berenikis Aigialou and Ptolemais Drymou 
form a line of settlements towards the north of the meris. In returning to 
the five suggestions outlined above (p. 104), the MDS analysis suggests 
locating Alexandrou Nesos to the northern central part of the meris close 
to Berenikis Aigialou. Alexandrou Nesos showed no noticeable affinity 
to Theadelpheia, nor to the settlements to the southeast of the Themistou 
meris. It excludes a proximity of Alexandrou Nesos to Krokodilopolis. 
A new map of the overall distribution of the settlements is presented in 
Figure 7. 


5. CONCLUSION 


Over the last decades, papyrological and archaeological research has 
made considerable progress in understanding and evaluating the Graeco- 
Roman settlement of the Fayum. But both of these strands of research 
have also disclosed their own limitations and, indeed, were themselves 
limited by exogenous factors. In this article, I have presented multidi- 
mensional scaling (MDS) as a new way of making the most of the inco- 
herent mass of papyrological information. Although MDS should not be 
used as the sole method, MDS can assist us in trying to locate ancient 


5 P. Count 27, 28, 30 and 31 [254-231 BC], op. cit. (n. 4). 
55 P. Oxy. XVII 2121 [209-210 Ap]. 5 P. Oxy. XVII 2121 [209-210 AD]. 
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Fig. 6 - MDS plot of clusters II, IV and V 


settlements. The result is a map of the approximate location of settle- 
ments in the Themistou Meris, which may be used with some confi- 
dence. A similar MDS analysis (maps) may be suggested for the Meris 
of Polemon and the Meris of Herakleides?6. In returning to the questions 
posed in the introduction, it would then eventually be feasible to project 
spatial administrative divisions of the Ptolemaic Fayum onto the map. 


56 See K. MUELLER, Mastering Matrices and Clusters. Locating Graeco-Roman 
Settlements in the Meris of Herakleides (Fayum / Egypt) by Monte-Carlo-Simulation (forth- 
coming). 
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APPENDIX — MATRIX AND SOURCE 


1. Location Matrix of Ptolemaic settlements in the Themistou Meris / Fayum 
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2. Ptolemaic sources: papyri and inscriptions included in the matrix 


CPR XIII 31 fr. A III 20-24 [Bc 249-200]; I. Fayoum I 19.3-4 [Bc 199-001]; P. 
Alex. 409 p. 13. 11.4-5 [Bc 231]; P. Col. Zen. I 51.5-6, 21 [Bc 251/250]; P. Count. 
23.4, 12, 30, 46, 82 [Bc 254-231]; P. Count. 26.1, 311, 326-328 [Bc 254-231]; 
P. Count. 27.105, 212, 124, 135 [Bc 254-231]; P. Count. 28.1, 43, 48, 53, 68 [BC 
254-231]; P. Count. 30.50, 59 [Bc 254-231]; P. Count. 31.45-50, 70 [Bc 254- 
231]; P. Enteux. 59.9 [Bc 222]; P. Fay. 16.2,6 [Bc 057]; P. Giss. Bibl. 105.7 [BC 
132/131]; P. Gurob 13.17, 22-23 [Bc 223-217]; P. Gurob 17.5 [Bc 250-200]; P. 
Gurob 18.11, 16-18 [Bc 240-230]; P. Heid. VI 370.10[Bc 179-168]; P. Heid. VI 
381.3-4,7,12 [Bc 208/207 or 191/190]; P. Hibeh I 81.14, 7 [Bc 238/237 before]; 
P. Lille dem. 110 recto 3.15 [Bc 229-228]; P. MacQuarie inv. 406 [Bc 233 or 
208]; P. Mich. 18 770.a 9 [Bc 197]; P. Petrie IN 22e.13-14 [Bc 250-200]; P. 
Petrie III 43(2) Vo II 9-10, 16 [Bc 246]; P. Petrie III 066a (02 028) I 3, 5 [BC 
230-224 ca.]; P. Petrie III 78.2 [Bc 247-231]; P. Petrie III 79.a2, c2,7 [BC 247- 
231]; P. Petrie III 80a I 1-3,5,5, II 1, 10-15, 20, 26-27 [Bc 250-200]; P. Petrie 
III 80c 5, 9 [Bc 250-200]; P. Petrie HI 81.11-13, 15-17 [Bc 299-200]; P. Petrie 
III 88 (02 039a).11, 22 [Bc 245-234]; P. Petrie III 94a.3, 5 [Bc 223/222]; P. 
Petrie III 100(a).5, 6 [Bc 260-200]; P. Petrie III 112c.7 [Bc 221/220]; P. Petrie 
III 112f Ro.10, 16-18 [Bc 221/220]; P. Petrie MI 117a (02 027 (3)).4-6, 9, 13- 
14 [Bc 222]; P. Petrie III 117c (02 0391).1, 4, 6-9 [Bc 250-200]; P. Petrie III 
117d (02 043a-b).2-3, 5, 7-8, 10-15, 18-27, 30-34, 37, 39-40, 46-47, 52-57, 
60,66,68 [Bc 250-200]; P. Petrie III 117e.17-19 [Bc 250-200]; P. Petrie III 117f.5 
[Bc 250-200]; P. Petrie III 117h II 2-7, 9 [Bc 250-200]; P. Petrie III 130.2 [BC 
299-200]; P. Rainer Cent. 47a.3-4, 8 [BC 213]; P. Tebt. I 24 Vo 87-88 [BC 117]; 
P. Tebt. II 716.6 [Bc 158]; P. Tebt. II 815(02).3-4, 33,66 [Bc 223/222]; P. Tebt. 
III 815(04).39-40, Ro 48 [Bc 223/222]; P. Tebt. IN 815(05).4, 39 [Bc 223/222]; 
P. Tebt. III 872.1, 6, 21-24 [Bc 224-200?]; P. Tebt. II 886.17, 44, 61-63, 72-73, 
76, 81-82, 87, 91, 103, 128, 142-143 [Bc 182]; P. Tebt. IN 1028 descr. 1-4, 8- 
11 [Bc 199-175]; P. Tebt. III 1034 descr. 7 [BC 150 or 139]; P. Tebt. III 1036 
descr. 1, 22, 26, 35 [BC 196/195 or Bc 172/171]; P. Tebt. III 1059 descr. 7 [BC 
299-200]; PUG III 106.5, 13-16 [Bc 219?]; SB I 4369a.5, 32[Bc 249-220]; SB 
I 4369b.6, 9, 21, 30-31, 41, 44-45, 54, 60 [Bc 249-220]; SB III 7202.39-42 [BC 
228]; SB XII 10845.11 [Bc 204]; SB XVIII 13100.3, 9 [Bc 020-019]; SB XX 
14955.9 [Bc 185]; SB XX 14999.2-3, 6, 11 [BC 217]. 


3. Ptolemaic sources excluded from the matrix 


P. Cairo Zen. III 59460.3 [Bc 242/241]; P. Cairo Zen. IV 59787.21, 70 [Bc 263- 
227]; P. Count. 11.11-13, 21-22 [Bc 243 — 217]; P. Hibeh I 81 intr. [Bc 238/237]; 
P. Kóln Gr. VIII 346 Vo 3, 16, 20-23, 26-30, 35, 38-46 [Bc 250-211]; P.L. Bat. 
XX E II 5, 18 [Bc 229]; P. Lille Gr. I 11.9, 10-13 [Bc 250-200]; P. Petrie III 
42b (1).4 [BC 257]; P. Petrie III 46(5).1-2, 8-11 [Bc 299-200]; P. Petrie III 58e 
I 3,8-11, 16, 20-21, 28; II 6,13,22; III 18-20,27 [Bc 230-220]; P. Petrie III 66a 
(02 028) I 4, 7-12, 14, 16-29; II 1-28; IV 1-10, 13-17; IX 1-38; V 8-31; VI 1- 
33; VII 1-35; VIII 1-26; X 1-30; XI 1-12 [Bc 230-224 ca.]; P. Petrie III 66b I 
1-13; II 1-12; III 1-13; IV 1-13 [BC 260-224]; P. Petrie III 78.2-11 [BC 247-231]; 
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P. Petrie III 79a+c.2-5, 12 [Bc 247-231]; P. Petrie III 87a Vo II 6, 10-25 [BC 
227/226 about]; P. Petrie III 117a.(02 027 (3)) 7, 11, 21-35 [Bc 230-220]; P. 
Petrie III 117e.1-11 [Bc 250-200]; P. Petrie III 117h II 2, 10-11, 22, 26 [Bc 250- 
200]; P. Petrie Trin. Select Box 26 v47 [Bc 250 — 200]; P. Petrie Trin. Select 
Box 39 ined. 4-6, 11-27 [Bc 250-150]; P. Tebt. I 24Vo. 89 [BC 117]; P. Tebt. 
III 742.15 [Bc 157]; P. Tebt. III 774.6-17 [Bc 187]; P. Tebt. III 793 II 22-24 [BC 
183]; III 20; IV 9-14; VIII 29; XI 11-13 [Bc 183]; XII 10-14 [Bc 183]; P. Tebr. 
III 866 4-12 [Bc 237?]; P. Tebt. III 971 descr. I 5 [Bc 175-125]; P. Tebt. III 
1068 descr. 2-19 [Bc 199-175]; P. Tebt. III 1069 descr. 2-10 [Bc 199-100]; SB 
III 7202.3, 17, 35-37 [Bc 228]; SB XIV 11887.3-4 [BC 184]; SB XIV 11888.4 
[Bc 184]; SB XIV 11889.4-6, 21-27 [BC 184]; SB XVI 12726.1, 4-6, 9-15 [BC 
099-Ap 099]; SB XVI 13017.6 [Bc 024]; SB XX 14084.5-21 [BC 181/180- 
146/145]; SB XX 14955.5-7, 11-35 [Bc 184]; SB XX 14988.15 [Bc 183]; SB 
XX 14989.17 [Bc 183]; SB XX 14990.15 [Bc 183]; SB XX 14991.15-16 [BC 
184]; SB XX 14992.11 [Bc 184]; SB XX 15001.2-3 [Bc 217]; SB XXII 15592.2 
[Bc 174-125]; Stud. Var. Brux. 4, 1997 p.171 1.5 [Bc 225-175]. 
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VEGETIUS ON ARMOUR: 
THE PEDITES NUDATI OF THE EPITOMA REI MILITARIS" 


The date of Vegetius' Epitoma Rei Militaris has been oft debated. 
Although obviously written between the years 383 and 450, various impe- 
rial contenders have been suggested, with the most popular being Theo- 
dosius I, emperor of the eastern Empire from 379-395 and sole ruler of 
the Roman world after the usurper Eugenius’ defeat in 394!. Still, others 
have suggested a later date, perhaps one under Valentinian III, who ruled 
the western Empire between the years 425-455, a contention which 
deserves serious consideration. The present discussion will confine itself 
to only one aspect of this problem. One of the most intriguing statements 
to be found in the Epitoma is that the infantry of Vegetius' time no longer 
wore armour (Epit. I 20.2-5). As will be seen, the epitomator's assertion 
does not seem to tally with views that the text was written during the 
reign of Theodosius the Great. Much ink has been spilt on the value of 


* Journal sigla are those of L'Année philologique. Other abbreviations are as per OCD?. 
In addition: BAR = British Archaeological Reports (Oxford); BHAC = Bonner Historia- 
Augusta-Colloquium (Bonn); DRB = De Rebus Bellicis; HGM = L. DINDORF (ed.), His- 
torici Graeci Minores, 2 vols, Leipzig 1870-1871; L&S = C.T. LEWIS & C. SHORT, A 
Latin Dictionary, Oxford 1879; OLD = P. GLARE (ed.), Oxford Latin Dictionary, Oxford 
1986. AII dates in this article are AD. 

! The most notable partisans of a Theodosian date include S. MAZZARINO, Trattato di 
storia romana II, Rome 1956, p. 487-489 and 542-543; V.A. SIRAGO, Galla Placidia e la 
transformazione politica dell'Occidente, Louvain 1961, p. 467-475 and 493; A. CHASTAG- 
NOL, Végéce et l'Histoire Auguste, in BHAC 1971 (1974), p. 59-80; T.D. BARNES, The 
Date of Vegetius, Phoenix 33 (1979), p. 254-257; and G. SABBAH, Pour la datation théo- 
dosienne du ‘De Re Militari” de Végéce, Centre Jean Palerne, Mémoires II, Saint-Étienne 
1980, p. 131-155. For a date under Valentinian III, see O. SEECK, Die Zeit des Vegetius, 
Hermes 11 (1876), p. 61-83; C.D. GORDON, Vegetius and his Proposed Reforms of the 
Army, in J.A.S. Evans (ed.), Polis and Imperium: Studies in Honour of Edward Togo 
Salmon, Toronto 1974, p. 35-55; W. GOFFART, The Date and Purpose of Vegetius’ ‘De Re 
Militari’, Traditio 33 (1977), p. 65-100; and E. BIRLEY, The Dating of Vegetius and the 
Historia Augusta, in The Roman Army: Papers 1929-1986, Amsterdam 1988, p. 58-68 (= 
BHAC 1982/83, 1985, p. 57-67). Others have supposed that the Epitoma was addressed to 
either Valentinian II (e.g. C. ZUCKERMAN, Sur la date du traité militaire de Végéce et son 
destinataire Valentinien II, SCI 13, 1994, p. 67-74) or Honorius (e.g. J.W. FORSTER, De 
Fide Flavii Vegetii Renati, Bonn 1879, p. 7-9; and C. GIUFFRIDA MANMANA, Per una 
datazione dell’ ‘Epitoma rei militaris’ di Vegezio: politica e propaganda nell'età di Ono- 
rio, SicGymn 34, 1981, p. 25-56). For a bibliography on Vegetius, see R. SABLAYROLLES, 
Bibliographie sur l'Epitoma rei militaris de Végéce, Cahiers du groupe de recherches sur 
l'armée romaine et les provinces III (1984), p. 139-146. 
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the information recorded at Epit. I 20.2-5, yet comparatively little atten- 
tion has been paid to establishing exactly when — or, indeed, if — 
infantry armour really did fall into disuse. Using a range of literary 
sources pertaining to a variety of genres, some of which would not nor- 
mally be used for such a ‘serious’ purpose (the merit of this action will 
be explained in time), we shall attempt to do precisely this. 


]. THE EMPEROR GRATIAN AND EPIT. I 20 


An important consideration in favour of a later dating, especially one under 
Valentinian III, is a reference at Epit. I 20.4-5 to a Roman military failure 
against the Goths (it might be assumed that Vegetius refers to the Visigoths). 
This section of the treatise needs to be discussed in detail. Near the begin- 
ning of the chapter, Vegetius states that ab urbe enim condita usque ad tem- 
pus diui Gratiani et catafractis et galeis muniebatur pedestris exercitus (Epit. 
I 20.3). Stelten translates this as follows: «from the founding of the city up 
to the time of the deified Gratian the infantry soldiers were protected by 
armour and helmets»?. What exactly does this mean? While Vegetius' state- 
ment is perhaps as ambiguous in Latin as it is in translation?, it is generally 
thought to mean that discipline was relaxed during the reign of Gratian rather 
than after it*. Thus the two points of time to which Vegetius refers (viz. con- 
dita urbs and tempus diui Gratiani) are not wholly inclusive”. The statement 
at Epit. I 20.3, according to the general scholarly consensus, may be para- 


? L.F. STELTEN, Flavius Renatus Vegetius. Epitoma Rei Militaris, New York 1990, ad. loc. 

5 G. SABBAH, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 140, writes that «l'expression... n'est pas parfaitement 
claire et, à la limite, on pourrait méme croire que la «tradition antique» s'est maintenue 
jusqu'à la fin... [du] régne [de Gratien]». The translation of C. GIUFFRIDA MANMANA 
(Flavio Vegezio Renato: Compendio delle istituzioni militari, Catania 1997, ad loc.) offers 
no more clarification: «Infatti dalla fondazione di Roma fino al tempo del divo Graziano 
la fanteria era munita di corazze catafratte e di elmi». Similarly, note F.M. MÜLLER's 
(Publius Flavius Vegetius Renatus. Abriß des Militärwesens, Stuttgart 1997, ad loc.) ver- 
sion: «Denn seit Gründung der Stadt bis zur Zeit des vergóttlichten Gratian... war das 
FuBheer gesichert durch Schuppenpanzer und Helme» (why catafracta should be translated 
as «scale-armour» is perplexing). 

^ E. GIBBON, The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, London 1837, 
p. 439; C.D. GORDON, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 42; N.P. MILNER, Vegetius: Epitome of Military 
Science, Liverpool 1996, p. xxv and xxviii; C. OMAN, A History of the Art of War: The 
Middle Ages from the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century, London 1905, p. 18; G. SABBAH, 
art. cit. (n. 1), p. 147; and E.A. THOMPSON, A Roman Reformer and Inventor: Being a New 
Text of the Treatise 'De Rebus Bellicis', Oxford 1952, p. 70. 

5 Note C. GIUFFRIDA MANMANA’s thoughts on the matter (op. cit. [n. 3], p. 19): 
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phrased as «Roman soldiers wore cuirasses and helmets from the founda- 
tion of the city until some time during the reign of Gratian (i.e. at some 
time after 375)», rather than as «Roman soldiers wore cuirasses and hel- 
mets from the foundation of the city until a change took place after Grat- 
ian’s death (i.e. after 383)». In any case, if the latter were the intended 
meaning of Vegetius, the present effort to dissociate the Epitoma from the 
age of Theodosius I would be more or less unnecessary. Theodosius might 
be thought of as Gratian's imperial successor, and he was certainly the more 
powerful of the two remaining Augusti after the latter emperor's assassina- 
tion in 383. The ineffective boy-emperor Valentinian IL, nominally the senior 
Augustus (he was raised to that position in 375), does not appear to have 
been in a position to have done anything. And more so after Theodosius 
assumed de facto control of the whole Empire after his defeat of Maximus 
in 388. Let us not take such a facile option, i.e. that defensive armour was 
set aside after, rather than before, Gratian's death, and assume, therefore, that 
Vegetius means that defensive armour was worn from the foundation of 
Rome until some time between the years 375-383. 

After the statement discussed above, Vegetius asserts that, cum campestris 
exercitatio interueniente neglegentia desidiaque cessaret, protective armour 
fell into disuse (Epit. I 20.3). We are told that the emperor first allowed his 
men to lay aside their body-armour (i.e. their cataphracta). After this indul- 
gence had been granted, the soldiers set about removing their helmets 
(galeae). Even though Roman infantry had habitually worn them for cen- 
turies regardless of climate and comfort, these two items were found to be 
too heavy for the soldiers’ liking. As a result, antiqua penitus consuetudo 
deleta est (Epit. I 20.2). According to Vegetius, the neglegentia of the sol- 
diers was to prove disastrous. Indeed, our author informs us that a large 
number of unprotected Roman troops fell to Gothic arrows in an unspeci- 
fied conflict: sic detectis pectoribus et capitibus congressi contra Gothos 
milites nostri multitudine sagittariorum saepe deleti sunt (Epit. I 20.4)°. 


«L'ambiguità peró sussiste, se si fa riferimento solo alla definizione di Graziano come 
divus e non agli altri elementi che Vegezio ci fornisce in questo stesso passo». In order to 
accord with her belief that Theodosius’ son Honorius was the recipient of the treatise, 
Giuffrida Manmana (p. 19-20) believes that the adjective diuus was applied to Gratian in 
order to exculpate Theodosius from the charge of letting the infantry lay aside their defen- 
sive armour. Thus, according to this scholar, we have a point of reference from 383, and 
not 375, the year in which Gratian became emperor of the West. Obviously, this line of 
reasoning is difficult to prove. 

6 S. MAZZARINO, op. cit. (n. 1), p. 488, seems to suggest that Vegetius was writing in 
the near aftermath of Adrianople. 
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That the antiqua legio, equipped with helmet and cuirass, could march 
into combat with little fear is, of course, nonsense”. In order to protect the 
wearer from arrows, armour has to be of such a thickness that the resul- 
tant increase in weight greatly reduces the soldier's mobility — such 
armour can only be worn by mounted troops, or those defending their 
raised bastions during a siege®. Certainly, the great majority of late- 
Roman military encounters, especially those described by Ammianus, 
involved two sides showering each other with missiles from afar?. In these 
missile-throwing contests, the only real defence against missile weapons, 
be they arrows, javelins or lead darts (plumbatae)'?, was to adopt the 
classic testudo (y, £3.60 v1]) formation of raised shields. This formation pro- 
vided a considerable degree of security if adequate discipline were main- 
tained!!. Although one should guard against using analogy as a solution 
to historical problems, one has only to think of the devastating effect of 
English (or rather Welsh) long-bows against fully-armoured French 
knights at Crécy (1346), Poitiers (1356) and Agincourt (1415) to realise 
that Vegetius had never seen this type of combat and did not consider the 
ease with which a plunging arrow can tear through linked metal rings or 
scales into the yielding flesh of the wearer. 

From the passages cited above, and specifically the reference ad tem- 
pus diui Gratiani, modern scholars have generally concluded that pro- 


7 Apart from the obvious reference to the destruction of armoured infantry by arrows 
at the battle of Adrianople (XXXI 13.1: confixis quibusdam rotatis ictibus iaculorum et 
sagittarum; XXXI 13.12: [Valens] sagitta perniciose saucius ruit), Ammianus describes 
at XXXI 10.14 the manner in which the arma imperatorii comitatus ... iaculatione pon- 
derum densa confringebantur. As is well known, body-armour is only of real use in hand- 
to-hand combat. Even then, it does not render the wearer invulnerable to a well-directed 
thrust (which is something that even Vegetius seems to admit at Epit. I 12.2). As N. 
SEKUNDA, The Army of Alexander the Great, London 1984, p. 32, rightly points out, «the 
main purpose of armour... is not to protect the wearer, but to make him think he is pro- 
tected». That Vegetius was sometimes ignorant of these facts certainly adds weight to the 
widely held belief that he was not a military man. 

8 Ammianus notes that, in siege-warfare, the Persian defenders wore iron armour that 
resisted the Roman tela (XXIV 4.15). See also Amm. XXIV 2.10, which deals with the defen- 
sores of Pirisabora. Of course, missile weapons fired at raised targets are rarely effective. 

? C.D. GORDON, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 42, writes that, after Adrianople, it «is obvious from 
all military writings, including that of Vegetius, that the emphasis was on missile 
weapons». For instance, Vegetius suggests that all recruits should be trained in the use of 
the sling (Epit. I 16.1) and that prope tertia uel quarta pars should be trained to use the 
bow (Epit. I 15.1). See also Veg. Epit. II 23.9. 

10 On plumbatae, see Veg. Epit. 1 17 and II 23.10. 

!! For a description of the testudo formation in late antiquity, see Amm. XXXIX 5.48 
and XXXIX 7.12. 
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tective armour gradually went out of fashion during the reign of the Gra- 
tian, and that this situation continued into the reign of Theodosius I and 
beyond’. This represents something of an a priori inference. Gibbon, for 
one, was quick to seize upon Vegetius’ testimony’. He held that Grat- 
ian’s relaxation of discipline was indirectly responsible for the fall of the 
West!4. Some modern scholars have extended Vegetius’ remarks to cover 
the entire Roman Empire from the death of Gratian!, a thesis seemingly 
reinforced by the apparent lack of archaeological evidence for the con- 
tinued use of infantry armour in this period. 

Very little surviving armour has been found that can be dated to the 
fourth and fifth centuries. To the uninitiated, this fact might seem to add 
weight to Vegetius’ statement that Roman infantry were unprotected by 
cuirass and helmet for some period of time. Elton, who largely dismisses 
Vegetius’ words at Epit. I 20.2-5, points out that mail fragments have 
been recovered from Halmyris, a Roman military site on the Lower 
Danube'®. Yet these fragments were found in a cavalry context — specif- 
ically, that of the cuneus equitum Arcadum". Elton contends that mail, 
which, along with scale armour, would have been the most likely form 
of defence in the days of Vegetius, is «composed of intrinsically undat- 


12 See V.A. SIRAGO, op. cit. (n. 1), p. 469. Y. GARLAN, La guerre dans l'antiquité, 
Paris 1972, p. 103, writes that the legion of the «Bas-Empire» had lost «ses caractéris- 
tiques d'organisation, d'armement... et de tactique». 

13 According to E. GIBBON, op. cit. (n. 4), p. 439, «It is the just and important obser- 
vation of Vegetius, that the infantry was invariably covered with defensive armour, from 
the foundation of the city, to the reign of the emperor Gratian». 

14 E, GIBBON, op. cit. (n. 4), p. 439. L. BLANCH, Della scienza militare, Bari 1910’, p. 
43, is of a similar opinion. Although Blanch does not mention Vegetius by name, it is 
clear that his thoughts on Rome's military decadence owe not a little to the Epitoma. 

15 On the disuse of armour in the late Empire, see, in particular, P. COUISSIN, Les armes 
romaines, Paris 1926, p. 448, 512-513, 517-518; J. HARMAND, L'armement défensif romain 
de métal dans le nord-ouest de l'empire, de la conquéte au V* siécle, Caesarodunum 22, 
p. 197-199; R. MACMULLEN, Inscriptions on Armour and the Supply of Arms in the Roman 
Empire, AJA 64 (1960), p. 30; and H.R. ROBINSON, The Armour of Imperial Rome, Lon- 
don 1975, p. 171. Cf. J.C.N. COULSTON, Later Roman Armour, 3rd-6th centuries A.D., 
JRMES 1 (1990), p. 148-149. 

16 H. ELTON, Warfare in Roman Europe, A.D. 350-425, Oxford 1996, p. 113. M. 
ZAHARIADE, An Early and Late Roman Fort on the Lower Danube Limes: Halmyris (Inde- 
pendenta, Tulcea County, Romania), in V.A. MAXFIELD & M.J. DOBSON (eds.), Roman 
Frontier Studies, Exeter 1991, p. 311-312, reports that «some fragments of iron mail» 
have been found at the fort. 

U The Notitia Dignitatum (Or. XXXIX 18) tells us that the unit was based Talamonio 
(in some MSS Thalamonio or Thalamono). It should be noted that Thalamonium appears 
to be another name for Halmyris. For a convenient explanation, see M. ZAHARIADE, art. 
cit. (n. 16), p. 311-312. 
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able iron rings, vulnerable to corrosion»!8. He thinks that this factor 
makes the dearth of archaeological evidence for armoured late-Roman 
infantry perfectly understandable. Although Roman mail has «survived 
in rare instances» P, there exist numerous sites from the Principate that 
have yielded fragments of lorica hamata. Should we not expect, then, to 
find other examples of mail that can be placed in a post-Gratianic archae- 
ological context? If mail cuirasses for all arms of service continued to be 
produced in the second half of the fourth century and onwards, it seems 
quite improbable that only one site in the whole of the Roman Empire has 
yielded the requisite evidence. An argumentum e silentio, it is true, but 
one which is difficult to ignore. In addition, it should be remembered that 
the army of the Dominate was perhaps somewhat larger than its Augus- 
tan forebear?0. 

It could be argued that the situation described above could merely be 
the product of chance. Such a conclusion, however, would imply one of 
two things: a) that other sites are awaiting discovery, or b) that mail frag- 
ments of a supposedly earlier date have been incorrectly dated. Yet it 
does seem reasonable to infer from the archaeological evidence (or lack 
of it) alone that overall production of mail cuirasses had diminished to 
some extent in the late Empire. Although there were undoubtedly more 
armoured horsemen, there may have been fewer armoured infantrymen 
(many of the foederati probably fought without a cuirass). Perhaps, too, 
the majority of pedites who wore armour belonged to élite units that were 
more mobile, by design as well as by circumstance, than their first- and 
second-century counterparts. Common sense tells us that sedentary units 
provide archaeological evidence that can be dated, via the discovery of 
associated civil and military paraphernalia, with much greater accuracy 
than units whose members scatter their refuse from province to province. 
Happily enough, helmets have been recovered from late-fourth- and fifth- 


!8 H, ELTON, op. cit. (n. 16), p. 113. 

1% H.R. ROBINSON, op. cit. (n. 15), p. 171. 

0 This, at least, is the standard opinion. But cf. A.R. BIRLEY, The Economic Effects of 
Roman Frontier Policy, in A. KING & M. HENIG (eds.), The Roman West in the Third Cen- 
tury (BAR, International Series 109 [1]), Oxford 1981, p. 39-43, who thinks that the paper 
strength of the Roman army of the Principate, especially under the Antonines and Sever- 
ans, may have approached the size of the Diocletianic army, which is given by John Lydus 
as 389,704, plus a further 45,562 serving with the fleets (Mens. 1.27). See also A.H.M. 
Jones, The Later Roman Empire 284-602, vol. 2, Oxford 1964, p. 679, who accepts that 
Diocletian increased the size of the army by 50%, or even 100%. Lactantius (DMP 7.2) 
claims that Diocletian quadrupled the army, a clear exaggeration. 
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century contexts (including a site in modern-day Rumania?!), yet it is 
quite impossible to use them as evidence that head-protection was never 
completely abandoned by the Roman infantry”. Indeed, we are not even 
sure whether certain helmets should be classified as infantry or cavalry 
equipment. With the above in mind, it is not surprising, therefore, that 
many have accepted Vegetius' word — a not inconsiderable strain of 
trust. 

However, one should guard against placing unwarranted faith in Veg- 
etius, a man who was more political pamphleteer than historian. Gordon, 
taking this factor into account, contends that Vegetius’ claim at Epit. I 
20.2-5 is little more than «nonsense» and writes as follows: «no doubt 
the change from heavy to light-armed troops was beginning under Grat- 
ian but the bulk of the infantry still wore armour at the battle of Adri- 
anople»?*. In any case, it is difficult, as Elton suggests, «to think of any 
tactical reason by which all infantry would benefit from its abandonment 
[that is, the abandonment of defensive armour]»?^. Modern scholars have 
generally shied away from previous views that our epitomator was pre- 
senting the literal truth at Epit. I 20.2-5, to such an extent that Vegetius’ 
claim has been reduced to the status of a nonsensical rhetorical device”. 


! Independența, once again. See M. ZAHARIADE, art. cit. (n. 16), p. 315. 
? For a brief overview of helmets from the time of Diocletian onwards, see M.C. 
BisHop & J.C.N. COULSTON, Roman Military Equipment from the Punic Wars to the Fall 
of Rome, London 1993, p. 167-172. 

23 C.D. GORDON, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 42. P. SOUTHERN & K.R. Dixon, The Late Roman 
Army, London 1996, p. 98, provide a similar opinion: «To apply Vegetius’ assertion 
Empire-wide and for the entire late period is unjustified, particularly in the light of repre- 
sentational and documentary evidence from authors such as Ammianus and Procopius». 
See also C. OMAN, op. cit. (n. 4), p. 18-19; and M. FEUGERE, Weapons of the Romans, 
transl. D.G. SMITH, Stroud (Glos.) 2002, p. 190. 

24 H. ELTON, op. cit. (n. 16), p. 110. M.C. BisHop & J.C.N. COULSTON, op. cit. (n. 22), 
p. 167, too, contend that «in the late third to early fifth centuries the tactical climate con- 
tinued to demand that close-order Roman infantry wear armour». See also J.C.N. COUL- 
STON, op. cit. (n. 15), p. 139-59, in which the author argues authoritatively that «the tra- 
ditional picture of Late Roman troops going into battle unprotected, or at best equipped 
with leather ‘armour’, requires revision». Cf. E. SANDER, Die Germanisierung des rómis- 
chen Heeres, HZ 160 (1939), p. 30: «Ich halte diese Berichterstattung [i.e. Veg. Epit. 
1.20.3] für gut und sachlich richtig». However, Sander's association of the passage in 
question with the rise in status of the cavalry, which was often provided by barbarian peo- 
ples, seems a sensible conclusion. 

25 N.P. MILNER, op. cit. (n. 4), p. 19 n. 2, describes Epit. 1.20 as a «rhetorical allega- 
tion» and claims that «it plays on a commonplace used by Tac. Ann. 13.35.1 and Front. 
Princ. Hist. 11-2». Fronto's account of the ignauia of the Syrian soldiers, who had grown 
unused to warfare against the Parthians (i.e. after the reign of Trajan), is so similar to Tac- 
itus' account of Corbulo's problems that it is difficult to believe that both writers were not 


2 
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Yet why would Vegetius have made so sweeping a statement, i.e. that the 
antiqua consuetudo had been ‘completely’ (penitus)? abandoned, if it 
did not contain at least some element of truth? Unfortunately, we have 
no real alternative other than to hold that, by the time of Vegetius, a con- 
siderable number — rather than the whole array of Rome's infantry — 
were no longer wearing armour into battle. 

If Vegetius were mistaken in assigning the abandonment of cuirass 
and helmet to Gratian's reign, as Gordon believes, it would be entirely 
reasonable to assume that many years had elapsed between the action 
that he describes and the date of the text's composition. It was such a 
period of time, perhaps, that may have caused Vegetius to mistake the 
act of another emperor for that of Gratian — a conclusion, of course, 
which hardly accords with a Theodosian dating for the Epitoma. Mil- 
ner, however, would contend that the mention of Gratian «was only 
worthwhile if he was still remembered, which would not have been the 
case a generation later»?’. This does not convince. If Vegetius saw fit 
to mention Augustus (Epit. I 27.1; II 7.3), Vespasian (Epit. II 7.3), Tra- 
jan (Epit. II 3.7) and Hadrian (Epit. II 27.1), all of whom lived centuries 
before his time and whose acta were more the stuff of legend than near- 
contemporary history?8, why would our author have failed to mention 
Gratian, especially if he deemed it necessary to cite this emperor's 
(mis)deeds? Moreover, the names Hitler, Churchill and Stalin still have 
considerable significance today, even though the period of time between 
their deaths and the present is roughly comparable to that which had 
elapsed between Gratian's death and the accession of the last of our 
imperial contenders, Valentinian III. On the other hand, Vegetius may 
have had a reason for blaming Gratian for the abandonment of tradi- 
tional defensive protection in place of the real instigator of the 


using stock topoi. On this theme, see E.L. WHEELER, The Laxity of Syrian Legions, in D.L. 
KENNEDY (ed.), The Roman Army in the East (JRA Supplementary Series, 18), Ann Arbor 
1996, p. 229-276, where the historiographical roots of this particular topos are discussed 
in detail. Note that Milner's «Front. Princ. Hist. 11-2» follows the numbering of chapters 
in the Loeb edition and corresponds to Princ. Hist. 12-13 of M.P.J. VAN DEN Hour's Teub- 
ner text (1988). 

26 However, L.F. STELTEN, op. cit. (n. 2), ad loc., translates penitus as «almost com- 
pletely». This interpretation does not seem to accord with pedites constat esse nudatos, 
which seems to imply that all of the pedites were nudatos. 

77 N.P. MILNER, op. cit. (n. 4), p. xxvi. 

28 It should be remembered, too, that Vegetius also mentions the Augusti Diocletian 
and Maximian (Epit. I 17.2). 
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reforms”. This, however, could only have been the case a) if the said 
reform had occurred under Theodosius I, and b) if the Epitoma had been 
addressed to one of his two sons, Arcadius or Honorius. This rather 
remote and untenable possibility aside, it would not be totally unjusti- 
fiable to infer from the cited section of the Epitoma that Vegetius held 
that Gratian's failure to maintain military discipline was directly respon- 
sible for the abandonment of defensive body-armour. Milner, for one, 
even goes so far as to say that I 20.2-5 of the Epitoma is ‘anti-Gratian’ 
in sentiment, 

Such 'anti-Gratian' sentiment on the part of Vegetius is difficult to 
explain. Firstly, Ammianus, whom we may safely suppose to be a reli- 
able source on military matters of the late fourth century, asserts that the 
emperor Gratian was a highly capable leader in the public sphere, and, 
moreover, a successful and energetic general?!. And this in spite of the 
many shortcomings of character that the same historian relates??. It is dif- 
ficult to believe that Ammianus, an ex-soldier and a man seemingly none 
too fond of the barbarian peoples, would have written so highly of an 
emperor who had let the antiqua consuetudo fall into abeyance. Indeed, 
Vegetius’ apparent claim that discipline was relaxed under Gratian is at 
odds with Ammianus' seemingly impartial description of a man who 
repeatedly marched his armies around the West in order to restore safety 
and order to the troubled prouinciae”. 


29 See C. GIUFFRIDA MANMANA, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 25-56. This scholar argues for a date 
during the reign of Honorius, particularly after the death of Stilico in 408, a time when 
senatorial opinion became violently anti-barbarian. Giuffrida Manmana would see Vegetius 
as a propagandist for the anti-barbarian and nationalist movement headed by the leading 
senator Olympius. These thoughts receive more extensive treatment in the same scholar's 
Compendio delle istituzioni militari (n. 3). 

30 N.P. MILNER, op. cit. (n. 4), p. xli. Cf. S. MAZZARINO, op. cit. (n. 1), p. 488: «Vi è 
criticato il morto imperatore Graziano, quasi con tono di diretta polemica». 

3! Ammianus (XXXI 10.18) describes Gratian as bellicosus. He also uses the phrases 
quantus uigor and exserta celeritas to describe the same emperor. 

32 See Amm. XXXI 10.18. 

33 See especially Amm. XXXI 10.3; XXXI 10.18; and XXXI 10.20. In addition, 
it is interesting to note that Ammianus (XXXI 14.2) writes that Valens, who led the 
Roman army to its worst defeat since Cannae, was a seuerus militaris... disciplinae cor- 
rector. 
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Throughout the Res Gestae, Ammianus makes reference to Roman sol- 
diers in armour**. Still, we need only concern ourselves with references 
that relate to the reigns of the Augusti Gratian and Valens. 

Ammianus seems to hold that at least part of Gratian's infantry force 
still maintained armour in the last few years of his reign. In his descrip- 
tion of the Roman manceuvres against the Alamanni in 378, Ammianus 
describes the arma imperatorii comitatus as auro colorumque micantia 
claritudine (XXXI 10.14). When one considers the context of the engage- 
ment that the historian relates, the imperatorius comitatus seems likely to 
have been an infantry unit. While it could have been of mixed composi- 
tion, it seems difficult to believe that it was composed exclusively of 
mounted troops. Although cavalry almost certainly would have been pre- 
sent, and would have formed part of the household troops?, Ammianus 
never directly mentions the presence of mounted contingents in his 
account of the operations against the Lentiensian Alamanni. As always, 
the word arma provides problems. Does it mean defensive or offensive 
equipment? On this occasion, however, the dilemma appears to be solved 
by Ammianus' assertion that the arma of the soldiers iaculatione pon- 
derum densa confringebantur (XXXI 10.14). Thus it appears that arma 
refers to defensive equipment — one does not fend off incoming missiles 
with swords and spears. The mention of the claritudo colorum evokes 
the image of bright shield-blazons, such as those found in the colourful 
illuminations of the Notitia Dignitatum. On the other hand, aurum no 
doubt refers to the appearance of the soldiers’ cuirasses or helmets, both 


34 e.g. Amm. XVI 10.8, which describes the troops of Constantius II: et incedebat hinc 


inde ordo geminus armatorum, clipeatus atque cristatus, corusco lumine radians, nitidis 
loricis indutus; Amm. XVI 12.46, which treats of Julian's victory at Strasbourg: et lori- 
cae gladiis findebantur (this probably refers more to Roman soldiers than to their oppo- 
nents as the Alamanni did not always wear cuirasses); Amm. XVI 12.55: et quia cursu 
sub armis concito fugientes miles indefessus urgebat (although sub armis could be trans- 
lated simply as «under arms», the sense suggests that arma refers both to defensive and 
offensive equipment, for Ammianus means that the soldiers were running fast, even though 
they were encumbered by their arms and armour; J.T. ROLFE, Ammianus Marcellinus I, 
Loeb Classical Library, London-Cambridge (MA) 1950, rev. edn, ad loc., offers «running 
fast even under their armour»); Amm. XXIV 6.10, which describes soldiers on campaign 
with Julian during his Persian expedition: cristatis galeis corusci Romani; Amm. XXVI 
6.16, which describes the appearance of soldiers at Constantinople when the usurper 
Procopius was proclaimed Augustus (365): ipsis galearum cristis (ablative case). 
35 These troops are first mentioned at Amm. XXXI 10.6: domesticorum comitem. 
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of which, in any case, were probably fashioned from bronze, a metal 
which gives off a golden lustre if correctly polished”. Of course, it may 
be argued legitimately that only the 'guard-troops' retained their tradi- 
tional armour and that we cannot infer, from XXXI 10.14 of the Res Ges- 
tae, that other infantry units wore similar equipment. Yet a preceding 
passage of Ammianus’ history may be used to show that a portion of the 
regular infantry wore armour. Unfortunately, some confusion has sur- 
rounded the correct reading of the passage in question. At XXXI 10.9 of 
the Loeb text, Ammianus writes that a Roman force, which, judging from 
the word milites, were members of some unspecified infantry unit, terri- 
fied the enemy in the following fashion: et splendore consimili, proculque 
nitore fulgentes armorum, imperatorii aduentus iniecere barbaris metum. 
Rolfe notes that the presence of consimilis (in the ablative case) suggests 
that the appearance of these troops was like «that of the imperial troops», 
i.e. the imperatorius comitatus?'. If this is so, Rolfe's opinion adds con- 
siderable weight to our earlier suggestion that the imperial escort was 
mainly composed of infantry rather than cavalry. On the other hand, this 
piece of conjecture does not seem to accord with the chronology of 
Ammianus' narrative — how can XXXI 10.9 anticipate the appearance 
of the imperial troops' panoply at XXXI 10.14? With that borne in mind, 
splendore consimili might simply imply that all the troops were of a sim- 
ilar appearance, i.e. splendore consimili 2 «with like splendour». Yet it 
will be noted that Sabbah, in the recent Budé edition of the text (1999), 
reads conspicui in place of consimili??, which obviously must agree with 
the earlier milites. He thus translates the passage as follows: «et, [les sol- 
dats] signalés par leur splendeur, l'éclat de leurs armes brillant au loin, 
ils inspirèrent la crainte de l'arrivée impériale aux barbares». Although 
this interpretation may be valid, the earlier reading is preferable. After all, 
the juxtaposition of substantive and adjective in the ablative case seems, 
perhaps, a little more likely than a space of twenty words and an uf clause 
between milites and conspicui”. 


36 Ammianus may have had the lorica squamata in mind. The scales of this cuirass 
would lend themselves more to polishing than the metal rings of the /orica hamata. 

Note in J.T. RoLFE, Ammianus Marcellinus II, Loeb Classical Library, 
London-Cambridge (MA) 1952, rev. edn, p. 448 n. 4. 

38 This alternative is noted in the apparatus criticus. 

3 The complete passage in G. SABBAH, Ammien Marcellin. Histoires VI (Collection 
Budé), Paris 1995, ad loc., reads as follows (the important words are underlined): sed in 
ipso proeliorum ardore, infinita hostium multitudine milites uisa uitantesque aperta dis- 
crimina, per calles consitas arboribus et angustas, ut quisque potuit, dispersi, paulo postea 
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The real import of XXXI 10.9, however, is the words splendore... 
nitore and fulgentes armorum, and that these features were enough 
iniecere barbaris metum. The «gleaming resplendence» and «brilliance 
of arms», as Rolfe translates, certainly suggests that this body of troops 
was wearing armour. It is difficult to think that such a dazzling effect 
could have been produced by spear-tips, drawn swords and military stan- 
dards alone, as Ammianus seems to describe at other points in the Res 
Gestae. At XXVIII 5.3, for example, Ammianus writes that the army of 
the magister peditum Severus dazzled his Saxon opponents signorum 
aquilarumque fulgore*°. As far as one can tell from Ammianus’ Augustis 
ter consulibus (XXXVIII 5.1), this incident occurred in 370; but this date 
is problematic*!. Although this account appears to demonstrate that 
numerous small and shining objects could produce a striking effect‘, one 
should take into account that this vignette is designed to show that the 
number of Roman units was so large that the barbarians were cowed into 
submission by the very size of the opposing force. At XXXVIII 5.3, 
Ammianus describes the force as militem rei sufficientem with the 
accusative singular of miles denoting, in this context, *soldiery' or ‘army’ 
rather than ‘soldier’. The Saxons, therefore, were terrified, not because 
of the dazzle of the standards and eagles, but because of the power that 
these symbols represented". 


stetere fidentius et, splendore conspicui proculque nitore fulgentes armorum, imperatorii 
aduentus iniecere barbaris metum. 

40 Similar constructions are found elsewhere in Latin literature, e.g. Luc. I 244: uf 
notae fulsere aquilae Romanaque signa [Caesaris]; Sil. Ital., Pun. II 408: fulgentia signa; 
and Tac., Ann. XV 29.02: fulgentibus aquilis signisque. Cf. Tac., Hist. IV 62.2: fulgen- 
tibus hinc inde Gallorum uexillis. 

^! For example, Hieron., Chron. 373 p. Chr. (= Eusebius Werke, VII: Die Chronik des 
Hieronymus, ed. R. HELM, Berlin 1984, 246 h), puts the defeat of the Saxons in 373 (Sax- 
ones caesi Deusone in regione Francorum), as does Cassiodorus at Chron. 1117-1118 
(MGH:AA 11 [Chron. Min. 2, 152]): Valentinianus III et Valens III. his conss. Saxones 
caesi Deusone in regione Francorum. See also Oros. VII 32.10: Valentinianus Saxones... 
oppressit. M.-P. ARNAUD-LINDET, Orose. Histoire (Contre les Paiens) U1 (Collection 
Budé), Paris 1991, p. 86 n. 7, holds that this is a reference to a «Campagne de 370», a 
conclusion which seems to have been inspired by Ammianus' Res Gestae. 

? Similar language is found at Amm. XXVII 2.6, although it is uexilla rather than 
signa that produce the startling effect: saeua uexillorum splendentium facie territi, stetere 
Germani. 

43 See also Amm. XXXIX 5.15: cumque [Firmus] prope uenisset, fulgore signorum et 
terribili uultu Theodosi [maioris] praestrictus, iumento desiluit, curuataque ceruice humi 
paene affixus, temeritatem suam flebiliter incusabat, pacem obsecrando cum uenia. Note, 
too, Amm. XXX 3.5: signorum fulgentium nitore conspicuus [Valentinianus]. 
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Even Vegetius, a writer not noted for his literary imagination, makes 
the point that soldiers of yore, when equipped with body-armour, used to 
shine in the sunlight like a bright wall: unde enim apud antiquos murus 
dicebatur pedestris exercitus, nisi quod pilatae legiones praeter scuta 
etiam catafractis galeisque fulgebant (Epit. I 20.11). Even more signifi- 
cantly, the same author notes that plurimum... terroris hostibus armorum 
splendor importat (Epit. II 14.8), and that, if this effect is to be achieved, 
the soldiers must frequently polish /oricas suas... catafractas... et cas- 
sides (Epit. II 14.7). One should guard against assuming that Vegetius was 
thinking of Ammianus’ history, or a second-hand version of it, when he 
was penning these lines. Rather, it seems likely that Ammianus and Veg- 
etius were both drawing upon standard literary metaphors, which, it 
should be added, had been in use for hundreds of years prior to the late 
fourth century — literary mimesis was very much the order of the day in 
late antiquity. Although the ‘evidence’ described above is hardly incon- 
testable, it does at least appear to show that defensive protection for 
infantry, contra Vegetius, had not been completely set aside at the end 
of Gratian’s reign. Again, it may be supposed from the above that Veg- 
etius wrote some time after the death of Gratian and was, perhaps, draw- 
ing his material from biased or inaccurate sources. 

Stelten states that «[Vegetius’]... reference to the Goths in chapter 20 
apparently refers to the battle of Adrianople in 378». Silhanek is of an 
identical opinion. Yet Ammianus, who provides the most complete 
description of the engagement, describes the battle of Adrianople in the 
following fashion: cumque arma ex latere omni concuterentur et tela 
(XXXI 13.1). In this context, arma might be held to represent defensive 
rather than offensive arms (cuirasses, helmets, shields, ef cetera), espe- 
cially as tela, which are obviously missile weapons, would not normally 
strike or clash with swords, bows and other missile weapons. However, 
one should not immediately assume that Ammianus refers exclusively to 
armour, as Rolfe does*6, for the most obvious defence against tela is not 
the cuirass but the shield. On the other hand, there is no reason to exclude 
the possibility that arma refers to both items of equipment. Apart from 


4 L.F. STELTEN, op. cit. (n. 2), p. xv. 

4 D.K. SILHANEK., Vegetius’ ‘Epitoma’, Books 1 and 2: A Translation and Commen- 
tary, diss., New York University 1972, p. 8-9. 

^6 J.T. ROLFE, op. cit. (n. 37), ad loc.: «On every side armour and weapons clashed». 
Cf. G. SABBAH, op. cit. (n. 39), ad loc., who translates arma, not unsurprisingly, as «les 
armes». 
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this apparent reference to cuirasses, helmets and the like, Ammianus also 
informs his readers that the Roman soldiers (Romani) were burdened 
armorum grauantibus sarcinis (XXXI 13.7) — a clear allusion to arma 
that are worn as well as carried. Finally, we are told that mutuis securium 
ictibus galeae perfringebantur atque loricae (Amm. XXXI 3.3). The pres- 
ence of mutuis... ictibus seems to indicate that both sides, i.e. the Goths 
in addition to the Romans, suffered damage to their armour by dint of axe- 
blows. All the citations above provide compelling evidence that Roman 
infantry of the East were still equipped with helmet and cuirass in 378%. 
Evidently, the military engagement(s) to which Vegetius refers at I 20.4- 
5 is not Adrianople — unless, of course, he incorrectly interpreted his 
source for the battle (a possibility which will be discussed further below). 
Vegetius, therefore, appears to refer to a campaign waged against the 
Visigoths after 3784. Epit. I 20.4-5 may even allude to the series of mil- 
itary encounters that led up to the disastrous sack of Rome in 410. Clearly 
enough, Stelten has not paid sufficient attention to the ancient sources. 
When one remembers that the Goths were only let into the Empire on 
condition that they surrender their arms?, the appearance of armoured 
infantry on both sides at Adrianople becomes even more significant. 
Burns notes that «Ammianus is rather vague on this point»??, Ammi- 
anus, describing the events of 376, writes per id tempus nostri limitis 
reseratis obicibus, atque ut Aetnaeas fauillas armatorum agmina diffun- 
dente barbaria (XXXI 4.9). As Rolfe notes, «Ammianus seems to for- 
get that the Goths were required first to hand over their weapons »?!. Per- 
haps Ammianus was thinking of later events when he penned these lines. 
Certainly, it must have been difficult for a Roman citizen who lived in 


41 Cf. Amm. XVI 10.8. In this description of Constantius’ parade in Rome in AD 357, 
we find the following: et incedebat hinc inde ordo geminus armatorum, clipeatus atque 
cristatus, corusco lumine radians, nitidis loricis indutus. 

^5 V. A. SIRAGO, op. cit. (n. 1), p. 469, believes that Vegetius refers to the struggle 
against the Goths that continued after the battle of Adrianople. 

^ Zos. IV 20.6; Eunap. frg. 42, L. DINDORF, HGM I, p. 238, lines 12-13: dey0fvar 
K£A£0£t tobc üvópac tà STAG Kataden&vovg; Hieron., Chron. 377 p. Chr. (Euseb. 
Werke, VIL, 248 h): gens Hunnorum Gothos uastat. qui a Romanis sine armorum deposi- 
tione suscepti per auaritiam Maximi ducis fame ad rebellandum coacti sunt. On the admis- 
sion of the Goths, see L. SCHMIDT, Die Ostgermanen, Munich 1969, repr. of 1941 edn, 
p. 400-403; and U. WANKE, Die Gotenkriege des Valens. Studien zu Topographie und 
Chronologie im unteren Donauraum von 366 bis 378 n. Chr., Frankfurt am Main 1990, 
p. 111-132. 

350 T.S. Burns, The Battle of Adrianople: A Reconsideration, Historia 22 (1973), p. 336. 

5! J.C. ROLFE, op. cit. (n. 37), p. 406, n. 1. 
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the late fourth century to think of the Goths, a people renowned and 
feared for their bellicosity, without their tools of war. On the other hand, 
Ammianus may have written what he did for a considered literary effect, 
i.e. to remind his audience that Valens had committed a grave error in 
judgement when he let the Goths cross the Danube, and to warn of the 
potential danger posed by Theodosius' apparent philobarbarism: et naua- 
batur opera diligens, nequi Romanam rem euersurus relinqueretur, uel 
quassatus morbo letali (XXXI 4.5). Even though it is believed that some 
weapons were allowed to be kept (Zos. IV 20.6), and that a certain 
amount of arms were hidden??, it seems reasonably clear that the Goths 
were not able to retain all the weapons that they had carried to the banks 
of the Danube’. And this is in spite of the testimony of Orosius, an ortho- 
dox Catholic who despised the Arian doctrine practised by Valens”. 
How, then, did the Goths manage to arm themselves in the manner 
described by Ammianus in his description of the battle of Adrianople, 
i.e. et mutuis securium ictibus galeae perfringebantur atque loricae 
(XXXI 13.3)? The first occasion when the Goths were able to rearm 
appears to have occurred at Marcianopolis in 376. The general Lupicinus, 
having invited Alavivus and Fritigern ad conuiuium, posted Roman troops 
on the perimeter of the town in order to keep the barbarians at bay. 


9? T.S. BURNS, art. cit. (n. 50), p. 336-337, contends that «if there were 200,000 peo- 
ple to ferry across as Eunapius reports, surely some weapons remained unnoticed». See 
Eunap. frg. 42, L. DINDORF, HGM I, p. 237, lines 25-28: tò dè ovvarıodev Kai npóc 
guyiv ópufjcav nAfdog pév (MV?) od TOAD TOV Eikocı popiáðov dnoó£ovoat 
(ànoóéov, 8001?) covi]AOov [10v] &c TO LaYILOV àxuaGoócac (dkuatoviov?). That 
the barbarian force was 200,000 strong is doubted by J.B. Bury, History of the Later 
Roman Empire: From the Death of Theodosius I to the Death of Justinian I, New York 
1958, p. 104-105. Although he acknowledges Eunapius’ testimony, he notes that «The 
text of the passage... is corrupt» (p. 104). Consequently, he holds that the Gothic host num- 
bered «not more than 20,000» and uses Ammianus' assertion (XXXI 12.3) that early 
Roman intelligence indicated a force of only 10,000 before the engagement at Adrianople 
to demonstrate this point (p. 105). Although Ammianus writes that this report was an error, 
he fails to provide the true strength of Fritigern's army in his subsequent account of Adri- 
anople. Yet there is no reason why Ammianus' figure cannot be reconciled with that of 
Eunapius. The number given by Eunapius comprises the whole body of fugitives, includ- 
ing women and children (see Zos. IV 20.4 and IV 20.6). And, in any case, Fritigern would 
not have wanted to commit all his military resources to one battle. Despite this, Bury's esti- 
mate of the size of the barbarian army at Adrianople remains credible. See also L. DE LA 
BEAUMELLE, notes of G. SABBAH, op. cit. (n. 39), p. 277 n. 508; L. SCHMIDT, op. cit. (n. 49), 
p. 403 («8000 Krieger oder 40 000 Menschen»); and U. WANKE, op. cit. (n. 49), p. 125- 
126 («Die Angabe Eunaps... ist zu recht bezweifelt worden»). 

55 On the other hand, the Ostrogoths (the Greuthungi) who crossed the river in secret 
after their request for entry had been denied were obviously not forced to relinquish their 
arms. See Amm. XXXI 5.3. 
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Almost inevitability, a riot broke out between the Goths and the towns- 
folk. Ammianus writes as follows: efferatique acrius barbari, cum neces- 
situdines hostiliter rapi sentirent, spoliarunt interfectam militum magnam 
manum (XXXI 5.5). The Gothic chieftains, who had become potential 
hostages, were released so as to quell the disturbance. Fritigern then pro- 
ceeded to gird his forces for battle against Lupicinus. The battle was a 
rout, et pleraque pars armatorum [Romanorum] periere (Amm. XXXI 
5.9). In the same passage, we are told that the Goths achieved their vic- 
tory hastis... et gladiis, weapons which had been either surreptitiously 
brought across the Danube, or were wrested from the Roman dead dur- 
ing the incident at Marcianopolis. Another recorded instance of Gothic 
rearmament occurs during Sueridus and Colias' attack on Adrianople, 
which took place after the chief magistrate of the city incited the Goths 
to rebel by refusing requests for food, money and a two-day postpone- 
ment of departure (Amm. XXXI 6.1-2). The capture of arms from a 
poorly-executed sally by Roman militia and fabricenses, who had armed 
themselves with equipment manufactured by the town's fabrica (which 
is described at Not. Dign. Or. XI 32 as a scutaria et armorum) enabled 
the Goths, as Ammianus relates, to arm themselves habitu... Romano 
(XXXI 6.3). In the clashes that followed, a great amount of equipment 
was undoubtedly taken from the defeated Romans. It seems, too, that they 
had resolved upon taking advantage of the existing facilities for manu- 
facturing arms’. Consequently, it may be seen that the hitherto unpro- 
tected Gothic infantry had captured their defensive protection from the 
Roman units that they had defeated in the months leading up to Adri- 
anople. Such troops would have undoubtedly wanted to reduce the tacti- 
cal advantage that armoured Roman troops had traditionally enjoyed over 
an unarmoured Germanic enemy. From this, we may infer that the use of 
armour was reasonably widespread in the eastern armies before 378. And 
there is little reason to believe that the situation was any different in the 
West. 


** Orosius (VII 33.10) records that the Goths crossed the river with their military equip- 
ment. T.S. BURNS, art. cit. (n. 50), p. 336, writes that «to agree with Orosius... is neither 
necessary nor realistic». For Valens' conversion to Arianism, see Oros. VII 32.6. 

55 At Amm. XXXI 16.7, the historian writes that the Goths, after retiring from the 
vicinity of Constantinople, which they had intended to sack after their defeat of Valens at 
Adrianople, destroyed the existing facilities: disiectis bellorum officinis, quas parabant. 
Of course, the language does not tell us what sort of equipment they had intended to man- 
ufacture. 
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What can be determined from the material presented above? Firstly, if 
Vegetius is correct (or, rather, the general modern interpretation of Veg- 
etius Epit. I 20.2-5), Gratian allowed the pedites of the western armies to 
abandon firstly the helmet, and secondly the cuirass. Whether this actu- 
ally occurred is irrelevant to the present argument: all that matters is that 
Vegetius seems to have attributed this event to the reign of Gratian. Of 
course, it is impossible to nominate a specific date for this almost cer- 
tainly apocryphal relaxation of discipline. Secondly, the eastern armies, 
as far as one can tell, still retained helmet and cuirass up until 378 (the 
date of Adrianople). And one might note, in this context, that Ammianus 
writes that Valens, an emperor to whom the historian was none too 
favourably disposed*, kept strict military discipline: seuerus militaris... 
disciplinae corrector (XXXI 14.2). It is difficult to imagine such a man 
allowing his troops to fight unarmoured. As we know, the eastern emperor 
Valens was killed during the battle and was succeeded on 19 January 379 
by Theodosius I. It follows, then, that the abandonment of defensive 
armour in the East — if this did occur — would, if we accept Vegetius’ 
chronology, have been conducted with the approval of the new emperor, 
to wit Theodosius I. This emperor, consequently, would have been as 
responsible for the Roman infantryman's abandonment of the cuirass and 
helmet as Gratian, his imperial counterpart in the West. If this is so, Epit. 
I 20.2-5 must constitute in some way a criticism of Theodosius (and 
Valentinian ID, as well as Gratian?". This is difficult to reconcile with 
the general belief that Vegetius addressed his Epitoma to the great prop- 
agator Ecclesiae (Oros. VII 34.3). 


3. ARMOURED INFANTRY AFTER ADRIANOPLE 


As seems obvious enough from the generally-reliable evidence of Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus, the battle of Adrianople constituted a Gothic defeat of 
armoured Roman infantry, in addition to a substantial contingent of 


?6 For example, see Amm. XXXI 14.5-6. Ammianus writes that Valens inflicted the rem 
publicam funeribus perpetuo deflendis (XXVII 5.8). 

57 See O. SEECK, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 63: «[nach Vegez, durch]... Nachlässigkeit und 
Trägheit in der Ausbildung der Soldaten habe seit Gratian der Verfall des Heerwesens 
begonnen. Dieser Vorwurf könnte doch nur Theodosius oder Valentinian [II.], seinen 
Mitregenten und officiellen [sic] Bruder treffen, und durfte, konnte Vegez diese so scharf 
tadeln, so lange sie noch am Leben waren? ». 
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Roman cavalry. The Roman defeats noted by Vegetius in book I, there- 
fore, must have been suffered post 378. In order to confirm a Theodosian 
dating for this section of the text, it would be necessary to find in our 
ancient sources a Gothic rout of unarmoured Roman infantry after the bat- 
tle of Adrianople, and before the death of Theodosius in 395. Certainly, 
Theodosius and his imperial counterpart in the West, the emperor Grat- 
ian, had substantial trouble with the invading Visigoths. So great was the 
problem that both Augusti, bowing to not inconsiderable military and 
economic pressure, agreed to admit them, still under arms, to the Empire 
in the autumn of 382, an action which A.H.M. Jones succinctly described 
as «a grave breach with precedent»°®. Before the Gothic settlement, ‘bar- 
barian' forces had run riot in Thrace and Illyricum. According to the con- 
temporary rhetorician Themistius, a tutor of Theodosius’ son Arcadius 
(later emperor of the East), «whole armies had vanished completely like 
a shadow, ... neither impassable mountains, unfordable rivers, nor track- 
less wastes stood in their way» (Orat. XVI 206d-207a)”. 

The events described above by Themistius, who, in any case, is prob- 
ably guilty of some rhetorical exaggeration®, appear to be exactly the 
type of scenario that Vegetius relates at I 20.4-5 of the Epitoma, i.e. the 
loss of tantae urbes and the rout of unarmoured Roman infantry. The 
question, then, is whether the troops who suffered at the hands of the 
Visigoths before the incorporation of the Gothic nation into the Empire 
were unarmoured. Let us turn to Themistius once more. It is important 
to note that the orator states that the strength of Rome lies not «in 
weapons, nor in breastplates (£v O@pa&ı), spears and unnumbered man- 
power» and that «there was need of some other power and provision» 
[that is, the accommodation of the Goths within the Empire] (Them. Orat. 
XVI 207c)°'. This, and specifically the reference to 0pa&, suggests that 
Roman infantry in the East, during the early part of Theodosius' reign, 


55 A.H.M. JONES, op. cit. (n. 20) I, Oxford 1964, p. 157. 

5 Translation of P. HEATHER & D. MONCUR, Politics, Philosophy, and Empire in the 
Fourth Century. Select Orations of Themistius, Liverpool 2001, ad loc. On this theme, see 
also J. DALY, The Mandarin and the Barbarian: The Response of Themistius to the Gothic 
Challenge, Historia 21 (1972), p. 351-379. For background information on the period, see 
R.M. ERRINGTON, Theodosius and the Goths, Chiron 26 (1996), p. 1-27; and cf. ID., 
Themistius and His Emperors, Chiron 30 (2000), p. 894. 

60 It should be borne in mind, however, that even the most outlandish exaggerations 
usually have some factual basis, no matter how divorced they may be from what actually 
occurred. 

?! Translation of P. HEATHER & D. MONCUR, op. cit. (n. 59), ad loc. 
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were still armoured in traditional fashion and were equipped with cuirass 
and helmet. Although Themistius may not appear to be a likely or par- 
ticularly reliable source for the appearance of the Roman army of the 
East, his reference to Roman armour (specifically his mention of the 
cuirass) should not be immediately dismissed as a nonsensical rhetorical 
flourish. Certainly, it would have been in rather poor taste to make such 
a reference if Roman soldiers, before the settlement of 382, had been reg- 
ularly slaughtered by the Visigoths because of their lack of defensive pro- 
tection. In any case, one should not immediately presume that Themistius 
would have been unfamiliar with the appearance of Roman troops — 
long gone were the days when imperial troops did not appear girt for war 
in the seat of government*". Consequently, we should be prepared to give 
Themistius’ testimony the benefit of the doubt. 

We cannot, however, draw any real conclusion from this ‘evidence’ 
regarding the appearance of the western pedites. After the incorporation 
of the Goths into the Empire in 382, it is reasonably certain that Theo- 
dosius enjoyed friendly relations with his erstwhile enemies for the 
remainder of his reign. Indeed, as foederati of the Empire, the Visigoths 
were called upon to serve the emperor of the East against the Frankish 
general Arbogast and Eugenius (Arbogast's puppet on the western throne) 
at the battle of the River Frigidus in 394%, a battle which, as Ferrill points 
out, «was the last between the armed forces of Roman paganism and 
Roman Christianity». Apart from the battle of the River Frigidus, which, 
of course, was internecine in nature, there is no mention in our sources 
of any fighting between Romans and Visigoths prior to the death of Theo- 
dosius in the following year. 

Further indications that armoured infantry continued into Theodosius’ 
reign are provided by the historian Zosimus, an author who, it should be 
remembered, was vehemently opposed to the barbarisation of the Empire. 
Zosimus' merit as an objective historian is slight, and he is thought to 
have written his history (which is little more than a summary of earlier 
works) in the early part of the sixth century. However, the value of 
Zosimus is that he used sources of a more contemporary nature, and, even 


9? See Amm. XXVI 6.16, where we are told that troops were wearing helmets when 
Procopius was proclaimed Augustus at Constantinople (365). 

$3 Some 10,000 Gothic troops fought for Theodosius in this decisive battle (Oros. VII 
35.19). 

95 A. FERRILL, The Fall of the Roman Empire: The Military Explanation, London 1986, 
p. 71. 
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if these sources themselves were biased or compromised in some fash- 
ion, they at least reflected the sentiments of their respective ages. For the 
Theodosian period of his history, Eunapius (c. 346-after 414) is thought 
to be Zosimus’ main source®. Unfortunately, Eunapius’ work, which cov- 
ered events 270-404, is only extant in fragments. 

Apparently following Eunapius (frg. 51), Zosimus tells us that Theo- 
dosius’ general Modares, whilst campaigning in Thrace in 379, encoun- 
tered an enemy force whose members were lying drunk on the ground. 
It seems that the Gothic soldiers had availed themselves of the alcohol 
supplies of nearby villages: «thereupon [Modares]... quietly ordered his 
men, armed only with swords and shields and disdaining heavier armour 
(petGovog dè 1] Bapvrepag drepidòovtag èrAicemc), to abandon the 
usual fighting in close order and attack the barbarians» (Zos. IV 25.2)66. 
Furthermore, it is interesting to note that Zosimus also seems to assert that 
the barbarians of the time also wore armour. When the magister peditum 
in Thrace, one Promotus, surprised a Gothic force that was attempting to 
traverse the Danube in dug-out canoes, the Romans, who had anticipated 
this sally, sailed out in large ships and sank every dug-out that they met 
(IV 39.2). Owing to the weight of the Goths’ military attire (Stà TO TAG 
navonAtac Bapog), all who jumped overboard were drowned (IV 39.2). 
It is implied that the panoply (which seems to have included armour) 
worn by the Goths was sufficient to carry each and every one of them to 
the bottom. Of what value is this testimony? When one considers that 
many of Zosimus’ military anecdotes are reasonably detailed and not at 
all fanciful in nature, it is quite likely that he has merely paraphrased his 
source, in this case presumably Eunapius. If this is so, it would be unrea- 
sonable to ignore the possibility that Zosimus’ ‘evidence’, if such it may 
be called, is based on events and actions that actually occurred. 

One might also consider the Notitia Dignitatum, a document which, as 
has been established by recent scholarship, must be used with care. Yet, 
as Harmand suggests, «On ne peut éliminer les indications de la Notitia 
Dignitatum sur les fabriques de cuirasses»°’. One of the colourful illu- 
minations accompanying the text of the Notitia, an illustration entitled 


65 F, PAscHOUD, Zosime, Histoire Nouvelle I (Collection Budé), Paris 20007, p. Ixix, 
writes that «j'estime aujourd'hui que Zosime n'a suivi que deux sources, Eunape du début 
à 5,25, et Olympiodore de 5,26 à la fin». This is, of course, apart from a few Zeitbeziige. 

6 Translation of R.T. RIDLEY, Zosimus. A New History, Canberra 1982, ad loc. 

97 J. HARMAND, art. cit. (n. 15), p. 199. 
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insignia uiri illustratis magistri officiorum (Occ. IX 2; Or. XI 2 is simi- 
lar, though less detailed), shows the variety of weapons and equipment 
that were produced by the state-run military fabricae. Apart from what 
appear to be examples of lorica hamata, muscle cuirasses (for officers?) 
and helmets, we also find depictions of segmented arm-guards (mani- 
cae), a type of defence most familiar to students of the gladiatorial arena 
and the Tropaeum Traiani at Adamklissi®8. The western Notitia is prob- 
ably derived from a document compiled early in the reign of Honorius and 
brought up to date over successive years until eventually discarded. As 
the illustrations that accompany this unique source are generally thought 
to be reliable mediaeval reproductions of the Roman originals, we are 
provided with further *evidence' that armour continued to be used by 
Roman troops after Gratian’s assassination”. A similar illumination, 
which occurs in the *Nisus and Euryalus Before the Council’ scene in 
the fourth-century manuscript Vergilius Vaticanus (Cod. Vat. Lat. 3225) 
shows a group of soldiers wearing mail cuirasses with coifs about their 
heads? We should also note in passing that one of the illuminations of 
the De Rebus Bellicis shows a Roman infantryman standing in his tunic 
next to a selection of his equipment. Among the items of equipment 


68 For the use of segmented arm-guards by first- and second-century Roman infantry, 
see metopes XVII (20), XX (33), XXI (17), XXIII (18) and XLIII (35) of the Tropaeum 
Traiani at Adamklissi in F.B. FLORESCU, Das Siegesdenkmal von Adamklissi Tropaeum 
Traiani, Bucharest-Bonn 1965. The Roman numerals correspond to the numbers found in 
Florescu, while the numbers in parentheses correspond to the so-called ‘inverse order? 
used by some scholars. For a mid-first-century example of a manica on a tombstone, see 
W. SELZER, Römische Steindenkmäler. Mainz in römischer Zeit, Mainz 1988, no. 59, 142. 
A sculpture of a late-second-/early-third-century soldier from Alba Iulia, Rumania, shows 
a manica worn in combination with the /orica segmentata. For an illustration, see I.P. 
STEPHENSON, Roman Infantry Equipment: The Later Empire, Stroud (Glos.) 1999, p. 43. 
On the military manica, see M.B. CHARLES, The Flavio-Trajanic 'miles': the Appearance 
of Citizen Infantry on Trajan's Column, Latomus 61 (2002), p. 688—690; J.C.N. COULSTON, 
Gladiators and Soldiers: Personnel and Equipment in ‘ludus’ and ‘castra’, JRMES 9 
(1998), p. 5; and M. SIMKINS, The Manica Lamminata, Arma 2 (1990), p. 23-26. Late- 
Roman clibanarii also seem to have worn these defences (see Amm. XVI 10.8). 

© H, ELTON, op. cit. (n. 16), p. 111-112, sees no reason why the illustrations of the Noti- 
tia should not be used to demonstrate that Roman soldiers were wearing armour at the time 
of the document's composition. M.C. BISHOP & J.C.N. COULSTON, op. cit. (n. 22), p. 167, 
appear to be of a similar opinion. 

7 P, COUISSIN, op. cit. (n. 15), p. 516-517, describes these men as «cavaliers». M.C. 
BisHop & J.C.N. COULSTON, op. cit. (n. 22), p. 148, offer that «these would have been a 
defence against arrows, similar to the Mesopotamian-Iranian use of helmet aventails». For 
a reproduction of this illustration, see Vergiliana, Fragmenta et Picturae Vergiliana. Cod- 
icis Vaticani Latini 3225, Vatican 1945, picture 49 (cf. 44, 48). 
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shown in this picture, which is entitled expositio toracomachi [sic]", is 
found an uncrested helmet. Unfortunately for our purposes, it is gener- 
ally agreed that the Anonymus’ work, which recommends the use of hel- 
met and iron greaves and implies that a cuirass be worn over the thora- 
comachus??, predates the reign of Gratian. 

To return to the Notitia, it is significant that it records the presence of 
fabricae, in both the East and the West, which produce arma”. Now the 
word armorum (this is the inflection of arma found in the Notitia) need 
not refer to armour; it may be used to describe defensive as well as offen- 
sive military accoutrements. Despite this, Elton, who appears to follow 
Seeck's thoughts on the subject, believes that the word in question «prob- 
ably [means] armour rather than weapons»"^. James, however, is rather 
more circumspect and merely holds that «the various factories categorised 
as scutaria et armorum [more of which are found in the East than the 
West]... seem to be general arms works»?9. Certainly, one of the fab- 
ricae in the Notitia is described as Argentomagensis armorum omnium 
(Occ. IX 31), an imprecise phrase which may imply that it was respon- 
sible for producing all sorts of military equipment, defensive as well as 
offensive (alternatively, it could mean that it produced several types of 
offensive arms). Yet, with fabricae such as Salonitana armorum (Occ. IX 
22), we have no way of telling what type of equipment was made by the 
factory-workers. On the other hand, it should not be doubted that the 
word loricaria, also found in the document (Occ. IX 26; IX 33), refers 
solely to the production of cuirasses. This, like arcuaria (Occ. IX 28), 
hastaria (Or. XI 24), sagittaria (Occ. IX 24), and spatharia (Occ. IX 29; 
IX 36; IX 39), is a very specific indication of the type of equipment pro- 


7! This item was a padded garment worn under the mail cuirass. On the thoracomachus, 
see chapter 15 of the De Rebus Bellicis. 

7? DRB XV 1-3. The Anonymus does not actually write that a cuirass should be worn 
by the troops. Yet he does write that the ancients used the thoracomachus, which he rec- 
ommends, to protect themselves from the friction and discomfort generated by wearing 
heavy armour (DRB XV 1). On this, see J.C.N. COULSTON, art. cit. (n. 15), p. 148; C. 
OMAN, op. cit. (n. 4), p. 19; I.P. STEPHENSON, op. cit. (n. 68), p. 29; and E.A. THOMPSON, 
Op. cit. (n. 4), p. 69. 

75 Not. Dign. Or. XI 20-21, 27, 30, 32, 34; and Occ. IX 18, 22, 25, 31. Cf. I.P. STEPHEN- 
SON, Infantry Equipment (n. 68), 29. 

74 H, ELTON, op. cit. (n. 16), p. 112. 

75 Qr. XI 20-21, 27, 30, 32, 34. Only one such factory, Veronensis scutaria et armo- 
rum (Occ. IX 25), is found in the West. 

76 S. JAMES, The Fabricae: State Arms Factories of the Later Roman Empire, in J.C. 
COULSTON (ed.), Military Equipment and the Identity of Roman Soldiers (BAR Interna- 
tional Series 394), Oxford 1988, p. 288. 
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duced in the fabrica. While Elton is correct in pointing out that verbal ref- 
erences of this sort — in addition, presumably, to the visual evidence 
described above — do not prove that such equipment was used by the 
infantry (such armour may have been destined for cavalry use)”, it should 
be noted that the Notitia provides no internal evidence to suggest that 
such equipment was not worn by contemporary Roman pedites. Indeed, 
that one factory is recorded as Augustodunensis loricaria, balistaria et 
clibanaria (Occ. IX 33) might be an indication that many fabricae made 
equipment for both infantry and cavalry use. The word clibanaria, of 
course, indicates that this Gallic fabrica provided equipment for the heav- 
ily armoured horsemen known as clibanarii?8, and, while the loricaria 
component of the factory's name may mean that cuirasses for lesser cav- 
alry units were also produced here, who is to say that the /oricae were 
not also destined for infantry use? 


4. PLASTIC REPRESENTATIONS 


Couissin writes as follows regarding the sculptural evidence for the con- 
tinued use of the helmet under Theodosius I: 


Théodose réagit contre... [l'Jabandon [du casque]. Sur la colonne 
Théodosienne les fantassins comme les cavaliers sont casqués, et si le 
dessinateur italien [des dessins de cette colonne] a pu modifier la forme 
des casques, il est peu vraisemblable qu'il les ait entièrement imag- 


inés??, 


The Theodosian column, which was erected between 386 and 393, only 
survives in small fragments? Modelled on the columnae of the emper- 
ors Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, its spiral narrative formed the centre- 
piece of the Forum Theodosii (also known as the Forum Tauri) in the 


7^ H., ELTON, op. cit. (n. 16), p. 112. The picture of a helmeted infantryman is an obvi- 
ous yet unnoted exception. 

78 [n the East, we find three factories dedicated to producing arma for the clibanarii: 
one at Antioch (Or. XI 22), one at Caesarea in Cappadocia (Or. XI 26), and one at Nico- 
media (Or. XI 28). 

7? P, COUISSIN, op. cit. (n. 15), p. 509. 

9? See G. BECATTI, La colonna coclide istoriata. Problemi storici iconografici stilistici, 
Rome 1960, p. 104ff. and pl. 50b-55; R.B. BANDINELLI, Rome: The Late Empire: Roman 
Art A.D. 200-400, transl. P. GREEN, New York 1971, p. 352; and the important article by 
S. SANDE entitled Some New Fragments from the Column of Theodosius, AAAH 2.1 (1981), 
p. 1-78. 
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imperial seat of Constantinople®!. One should note that the helmets seen 
on the remnants of the column are of a pseudo-Attic type*’, a form of 
helmet which is more the product of artistic convention than a close 
reflection of actuality?. Robinson, who classified the available corpus 
of Roman military equipment from the imperial era in his Armour of 
Imperial Rome, identified only a separate brow-plate and a separate 
cheek-piece that could possibly have come from an Attic-style helmet®*. 
Such helmets, it appears, served as part of the conventional visual lan- 
guage for the depiction of Roman military personnel, a style of repre- 
sentation which had been in use since Hellenistic times and showed few 
signs of abating in the late Empire. That this was so is clearly demon- 
strated by the reliefs on the fourth-century Arch of Constantine. On this 
monument, contemporary reliefs are juxtaposed with those that hail from 
the Haut-Empire, i.e. reliefs from the so-called Great Trajanic Frieze, 
and reliefs from the reign of Marcus Aurelius. All of these reliefs, both 
fourth-century and second-century, show the Attic helmet in its various 
forms. Consequently, the Attic helmet, which can normally be identified 
by its high brow-plate, narrow paragnathides and permanent crest, is 
probably no more than an artistic motif when associated with ordinary 
pedites. It is often found in official propaganda sculpture with the 
archaic muscle-cuirass (often referred to as the lorica anatomica) and 
leather pteryges, both of which also appear on the extant fragments of 
the Theodosian column*?. As Sande notes, that the muscle cuirass is 


8! The Forum Theodosii was dedicated in 393. See Chron. Pasch. 393 = L. DINDORF, 
Chron. Pasch. 565, ll. 3-4. In 394, a great statue of the emperor became a focal point in 
the new forum (Chron. Pasch. 394 = L. DINDORF, Chron. Pasch. 565, ll. 6-8). On the 
forum, see W. MULLER-WIENER, Bildlexikon zur Topographie Istanbuls, Tübingen 1977, 
p. 258-265; and R. NAUMANN, Neue Beobachtungen am Theodosiusbogen und Forum 
Tauri in Istanbul, MDAI(I) 26 (1976), p. 117-141 and pl. 24-37. 

® For a clear representation of the Attic-style helmet, see G. BECATTI, op. cit. (n. 80), 
pl. 50b and 51a. 

55 P, COUISSIN, op. cit. (n. 15), p. 403-404, was one of the first military scholars to 
express doubts about the widespread use of Attic helmets by Roman soldiers, which, of 
course, makes Couissin's thoughts on the Theodosian column doubly surprising. 

84 H.R. ROBINSON, op. cit. (n. 15), p. 138-139. 

55 For a clear representation of the muscle cuirass, see G. BECATTI, op. cit. (n. 80), pl. 
52b and 54a; and W. MÜLLER-WIENER, op. cit. (n. 81), pl. 299 and 301. J.C.N. COULSTON, 
art. cit. (n. 15), p. 143, also notes that, although the soldiers are carrying «large Late 
Roman style shields», they do so «not by a practical central grip but by a hand-strap close 
to the rim». According to Coulston, this «is the classical hoplite method beloved of Hel- 
lenised Roman sculptors». This is well illustrated in pl. 301 of W. MULLER-WIENER’s 
Bildlexikon (n. 81). 
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«worn by all the figures on the column... cannot correspond to actual 
fact»89, 

While the appearance of helmets and cuirasses on the column of Theo- 
dosius is entirely congruent with the present contention that these pieces 
of equipment were never entirely abandoned by Roman infantry?”, it is 
clear that the military scholar should only use sculptural evidence with a 
good deal of caution — official propaganda sculpture does not always aim 
to provide a guidebook to the appearance of military equipment. As the sol- 
diers on the column of Theodosius are wearing styles of helmet and cuirass 
that do not seem to correspond to the late fourth century®®, it is clear that 
Couissin was not particularly discriminating when he assigned a high 
degree of credibility to these representations. Therefore, one should hold 
a) that the ‘evidence’ of the Theodosian column should not be admitted as 
testimony that the helmet and cuirass was worn by Theodosius' infantry, 
and b) that the appearance of the galea on the column, pace Couissin, 
should not be used as evidence for the emperor's military policy?. 

Given that the extant fragments of the Theodosian column clearly 
show armoured troops, it is worth noting Coulston's thoughts regarding 
the column of Arcadius, which was built in honour of Theodosius' vic- 


86 S. SANDE, art. cit. (n. 80), p. 60. Sande believes that the appearance of the muscle 
cuirass was motivated by the use of this cuirass-type on «the sculptured fronts of Roman 
battle sarcophagi derived from Hellenistic models». For examples of these sarcophagi, see 
B. ANDREAE, Motivgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zu den rómischen Schlactsarkophagen, 
Berlin 1956. Sandes' suggestion makes a good deal of sense and explains, in part, why both 
friend and foe seem to wear the same sort of defensive protection on Theodosius’ column. 

87 S. SANDE, art. cit. (n. 80), p. 46, claims that «the enemies on the Theodosius col- 
umn were, in some cases at least, indistinguishable from the Imperial soldiers as regards 
type and armour». This, according to Sande, explains the curious fragments on which sol- 
diers, wearing muscle-cuirasses and Attic helmets, are shown in a position of entreaty (see 
S. SANDE, art. cit. [n. 78], p. 42, fig. 37-38). On this problem, see G. BECATTI, op. cit. (n. 
80), p. 108ff. Certainly, one would not normally expect to see Roman soldiers grovelling 
before the enemy on imperial sculpture, especially as such works were designed to enhance 
the prestige of the all-conquering imperator. In any case, could not the soldiers be other 
Roman troops, i.e. the vanquished soldiers of the usurper Maximus, as G. BECATTI, op. cit. 
(n. 80), p. 109, offers? However, it is believed that Theodosius’ victory over Maximus was 
represented on the base of his equestrian statue in the Forum Tauri rather than on the col- 
umn. On this, see G. BECATTI, op. cit. (n. 80), p. 89; and J. KOLLWITZ, Ostrómische Plas- 
tik der Theodosianischen Zeit, Berlin 1941, p. 8. 

55 Tf Attic-style helmets were worn in the late fourth century, they would have formed 
part of the officer's panoply, not that of the ordinary pedes. 

89» J.C.N. COULSTON, art. cit. (n. 15), p. 143, is of a similar opinion: «sculptural sources 
which are traditionally employed in discussions of Late Roman armour contribute little of 
value». 
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tories and only exists in the form of a few fragments of extremely poor 
condition (in addition to various sketches). Coulston writes that the col- 
umn depicted troops that did not wear cuirasses: «to judge from anti- 
quarian sketches and surviving fragments, the column of Arcadius 
reverted to the ‘unarmoured convention’»°°. In contrast, Oman holds 
firmly, without any form of justification, that «the Roman soldiery on 
the column of Arcadius were still represented in helm and cuirass»?!. 
Coulston does not state whether he has actually inspected the remains of 
the column. Yet even a cursory inspection of black-and-white pho- 
tographs would reveal that definite conclusions cannot be drawn from 
such badly-weathered material”. Moreover, some sketches of the reliefs, 
which were drawn when the column was presumably in better condi- 
tion, do depict infantrymen wearing cuirasses and helmets. Drawings of 
the column in the Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris) clearly depict combat- 
ants who wear cuirasses and helmets?. It was these drawings, perhaps, 
that inspired Oman to write what he did. On the other hand, the Fresh- 
field drawings of 1574°*, which are not as detailed as those in the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale and are therefore considered inferior”, depict sol- 
diers who do not wear body-armour (they do still carry shields and 
shafted weapons). In addition, the headgear with which these soldiers 
are equipped does not seem to be a variety of metal helmet”. Rather, 
they appear to be depictions of the so-called Pannonian ‘pill-box’ cap or 
pilleus, a leather or felt ‘bonnet de police’ which was worn from the late 
third century onwards and is referred to by Vegetius?*: usque ad prae- 


% J C.N. COULSTON, art. cit. (n. 15), p. 143. 

?! C, OMAN, op. cit. (n. 4), p. 19. 

?? See G. BECATTI, op. cit. (n. 80), pl. 58-61. 

9 See G. BECATTI, op. cit. (n. 80), pl. 73c, d, and e. 

For a discussion of these drawings, see E.H. FRESHFIELD, Notes on a Vellum Album 
containing some Original Sketches of Public Buildings and Monuments, drawn by a Ger- 
man Artist who visited Constantinople in 1574, Archaeologia 72 (1921-1922), p. 87-104. 
According to Freshfield (p. 88), the album bears Latin explanatory legends that are writ- 
ten in «a German script» (we must assume that Freshfield knows his subject) and bears 
the date 1574 («hoc anno 1574»). 

?5 G. BECATTI, op. cit. (n. 80), p. 233ff., has convincingly demonstrated that the draw- 
ings in the Bibliothéque Nationale are generally more accurate than the Freshfield draw- 
ings. S. SANDE, art. cit. (n. 80), p. 62 and n. 72, finds no reason to disagree. 

% G. BECATTI op. cit. (n. 80), pl. 75, a, b and c and 76b, c and d. These plates corre- 
spond to E.H. FRESHFIELD, art. cit. (n. 94), pl. XIX, XVI, XXII, XVII, XV and XXI. 

?! The only real exception seems to be the shield-carrying soldier at the top of pl. 76d 
(E.H. FRESHFIELD, art. cit. [n. 94], pl. XXI). 

% Veg., Epit. I 20.18-9. Vegetius writes that the recruit should constantly have his 
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sentem prope aetatem consuetudo permansit, ut omnes milites pilleis, 
quos Pannonicos uocabant, ex pellibus uterentur (Epit. I 20.18). From 
usque ad praesentem prope aetatem... uterentur, it might be inferred 
that the cap was no longer worn in Vegetius’ day, but had been in use 
until a very short time ago. Sabbah holds that the disuse of the pilleus 
constituted part of «la réforme de Gratian» and that the phrase men- 
tioned above reveals that this «réforme» and «la rédaction du livre 1 
furent très proches dans le temps», i.e. they indicate that the Epitoma 
was written under Theodosius I. This makes little sense, especially as 
there is no reason to assume a connection between usque ad tempus diui 
Gratiani and usque ad praesentem prope aetatem. Moreover, the first 
phrase occurs near the start of chapter 20, a rather long chapter by Veg- 
etian standards, while the last phrase is found roughly three-quarters of 
the way through, and after various and reasonably detailed digressions 
on types of soldiers, weapons and tactics. It is possible, then, that the 
‘reform’ of the Gratianic era could have been carried out some time 
before the setting-aside of the pilleus. Now if the Freshfield drawings are 
accurate, and those in the Bibliothèque Nationale are not, it does not 
seem possible that Vegetius could have written what he did regarding the 
pilleus during the reign of Theodosius, let alone that of his immediate 
successors. Unfortunately, one would hesitate to draw too much from 
drawings that are, in any case, of a rather dubious nature. 

Despite the unarmoured convention that prevails, the sketches of the 
column's base certainly depict armour. These include the muscle cuirass 
and leather pteryges, helmets and, perhaps surprisingly, segmented arm- 
guards like those found in the illuminations of the Notitia Dignitatum 
(Occ. IX 2; Or. IX 2). While these items are probably meant to repre- 
sent the spoils of war (indeed, one of the sketches shows a weeping 
woman amidst the various panoplies!®!), it is important to note that the 
depicted equipment is of a Roman (or rather Hellenistic) pattern. 


head covered so that he might become less sensitive to the weight of the helmet. He seems 
to forget, however, that the Pannonian cap would have surely weighed considerably less 
than a metal helmet. 

°° G. SABBAH, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 141. Sabbah also believes that «La réforme de Gra- 
tien abolissant le port du casque du combat, le port du pilleus, en période ordinaire, ne 
répondait plus à rien et a dù étre abandonné en méme temps que celui du casque». 

100 G, BECATTI, op. cit. (n. 80), pl. 74b, c, and d. These plates correspond to E.H. FRESH- 
FIELD, art. cit. (n. 94), pl. XX, XVII and XXIII. 

101 G, BECATTI, op. cit. (n. 80), pl. 74d (= E.H. FRESHFIELD, art. cit. [n. 94], pl. XXIII). 
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The problem with the sketches collectively is that they may be more 
the product of an artistic mind than a reflection of reality!”. Indeed, part 
of a mid-sixteenth century drawing now held in the Musée du Louvre 
(plate 77a of Becatti's La colonna coclide istoriata), which, according to 
earlier scholars! ?, could possibly represent the Arcadian rather than Theo- 
dosian column, shows two soldiers wearing the lorica segmentata!%, a 
cuirass-type which most certainly did not exist in the early fifth century. 
Yet it is quite impossible to prove that the sculptors of the early-fifth-cen- 
tury column did not anachronistically and mistakenly include the lorica 
segmentata. After all, that the Hellenistic muscle cuirass was almost cer- 
tainly not worn by the infantry of Theodosius I did not stop the sculptors 
of the Theodosian column from equipping contemporary pedites with this 
type of breastplate. Although the view that the Louvre drawing repre- 
sents the column of Arcadius has been discredited by Becatti!®, we 
nonetheless gain a valuable lesson from the study of this and similar 
drawings. From the inclusion of the /orica segmentata in the Louvre 
sketch, it appears that some artists may have made their own somewhat 
erroneous ‘reconstructions’ of the later columns. Perhaps these artists, 
when making drawings from either weathered reliefs, rough sketches, or 
the imagination, believed that fifth-century representations of Roman 
infantry would have been similar — if not identical — to those of the sec- 
ond and third centuries. As Sande points out, «It should be remembered 
that when studying the Louvre drawing one must allow for the fact that 


V? R.B. BANDINELLI, op. cit. (n. 80), p. 342, commenting on a sketch in the Louvre (see 


note following), writes that «Naturally, we cannot use it to speculate on the style of the 
original; but the prevalence of landscape, with very leafy trees, does seem surprising». 

103 J, KOLLWITZ, op. cit. (n. 87), p. 21ff., believes that the Louvre sketch is a somewhat 
embellished version of the lower relief bands of the Arcadian column. Similarly, G.Q. 
GIGLIOLI, La colonna di Arcadio a Costantinopoli, Naples 1952, p. 15-20, fig. 24-48, 
thought that the sketch was a reproduction of about a quarter of the same column. How- 
ever, K. WEITZMANN, The Joshua Roll: A Work of the Macedonian Renaissance, Prince- 
ton 1948, p. 103-105, appears to harbour some doubt about the belief that the Louvre 
sketch shows sections of the Column of Arcadius. Consequently, he does not exclude out 
of hand the possibility that it may pertain to the Theodosian column. 

104 This is the familiar articulated cuirass of Trajan's Column. 

105 For a résumé of the controversy, see G. BECATTI, op. cit. (n. 80), p. 111ff. Although 
he notes that «é stato invece negli studi piü recenti riferito alla Colonna di Arcadio», 
Becatti contends that the drawing in question is meant to represent the reliefs of the Theo- 
dosian column. R.B. BANDINELLI, op. cit. (n. 80), p. 352, is of a similar opinion: «Becatti's 
recent study of this sketch (1960) proves, in my view, that this is the Theodosian column 
and not that of Arcadius». See also S. SANDE, art. cit. (n. 80), p. 73ff. Sande, like Becatti 
and Bandinelli, thinks that the drawing is supposed to represent the reliefs of the column 
of Theodosius. 
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its author probably did not see the column... himself»! Indeed, Sande 
postulates that the drawing in question could have been based on an ear- 
lier sketch", When the controversy that surrounds the antiquarian 
sketches of late Roman columns is taken into account, the opinion of 
Coulston, i.e. that the column of Arcadius followed the *unarmoured con- 
vention’, could possibly be correct!®. Still, one certainly hesitates to sug- 
gest, from the dubious evidence presented above, that the setting-aside of 
armour occurred at some time between the execution of the reliefs of the 
column of Theodosius and the representation of Roman infantry on the 
column of his elder son. 

When one considers a) that Ammianus provides evidence that the east- 
ern armies wore armour before Theodosius' accession, and b) that no less 
than three sources, viz. Themistius, Zosimus and Claudian (as will be 
seen directly below), appear to indicate that Theodosius’ troops were 
armoured for at least some part of his reign, would Vegetius, then, have 
dared to write what he did to an emperor who had allowed his once- 
armoured troops to throw away their protection and fight unarmoured? 
However, if such were the case, the remarks at Epit. I 20.2-5, as has been 
pointed out above, would have constituted an incisive criticism of Theo- 
dosius' conduct. And one does not criticise the incumbent emperor if one 
wants to influence imperial policy. Vegetius, who is often described as a 
member of the imperial bureaucracy (he was accorded the rank of comes 
at the beginning of book 1)', would have surely recognised the mani- 
fold benefits of tact and literary discretion. 


5. ARMOUR IN THE VERSE OF CLAUDIAN 


Like Themistius and Zosimus, Claudian also writes as if the troops of 
Theodosius I were armoured. In the De Quarto Consulatu Honorii, the 
poet describes the future emperor Honorius' childhood ‘campaigning’ in 
the following way: 


106 S. SANDE, art. cit. (n. 80), p. 77. 

107 S, SANDE, art. cit. (n. 80), p. 77-78. 

108 In that case, the drawings discussed by E.H. FRESHFIELD, art. cit. (n. 94), p. 87-104, 
which show unarmoured infantry, may be more accurate than those that do. 

1? Of course, this section of the Epitoma may not have been composed by Vegetius 
(and its reference to libri, numero III certainly tells us that it was not initially included in 
the first book, which was offered separately from books II-IV). 
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nec te progenitum Cybeleius aere sonoro 
lustrauit Corybas: exercitus undique fulgens 
adstitit; ambitur signis augustior infans, 
sentit adorantes galeas, redditque ferocem 
uagitum lituus 


(IV. Cons. Hon. 149-153). 


Claudian's reference to an exercitus fulgens, «a flashing host»!!°, the 
members of which surrounded the future Augustus, seems to suggest that 
Theodosius’ men were wearing cuirasses. One would not expect that the 
dazzling effect of metal glittering in the sunlight, a common military 
motif in Latin poetry and prose (as has been seen from our inspection of 
Ammianus), would be produced by the soldiers' helmets alone (viz. 
galeas, line 152). Note, in particular, the presence of the word fulgebant 
and the fact that Claudian's fulgens is a present participle of the very 
same verb, viz. fulgere. That variations of the same verbal root occur 
twice in close proximity to each other is enough to suggest that Claudian 
had chosen his words with care. Admittedly, Claudian was a poet and 
thus presumably liable to not inconsiderable flights of fancy, yet it would 
be imprudent to dismiss arbitrarily the information that he provides 
regarding military equipment! !!. 

Of much greater significance is that Claudian, at In Ruf. II 258, men- 
tions the galeas of Stilico's army and that, at line 260 of the same poem, 
we read of the thoracum ualidos ... nexus of the same soldiers. There are 
other references to Roman infantry armour. For example, in the De Ter- 
tio Consulatu Honorii, Claudian writes that the immortals are helping the 
imperial brothers to prepare the armies of both the East and West for the 
coming wars of conquest: 


uobis iam Mulciber arma 
praeparat et Sicula Cyclops incude laborat, 
Brontes innumeris exasperat aegida signis, 


"0 Translation of M. PLATNAUER, Claudian I (Loeb Classical Library), London-Cam- 
bridge (MA) 1992, ad loc. 

111 Once might also note Pacat., Pan. II (XII) 36.2, which describes Theodosius’ vic- 
tory at Poetovio: arma tela, equi homines, uiua perempta, prona supinaque corpora pas- 
sim uel in aceruo iacere. The juxtaposition of arma and tela seems to suggest that the first 
word be translated as ‘armour’, and the second as ‘weapons’. Still, this does not demon- 
strate that the arma belonged to the emperor's soldiers. Claudian, Sidonius and possibly 
Merobaudes also provide references to emperors and their generals in cuirasses and hel- 
mets, but it seems ill advised to use these references to ‘reconstruct’ the appearance of the 
ordinary infantryman. 
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altum fulminea crispare in casside conum 
festinat Steropes, nectit thoraca Pyragmon 
ignifluisque gemit Lipare fumosa cauernis 


(III. Cons. Hon. 191-196). 


What is particularly relevant for our purpose is that Claudian notes that 
Steropes «hastens to bend the high peak of the helmet», and that Pyrag- 
mon «fastens together the corselet»!!?. The reference to cassis poses few 
problems. This is obviously a reference to either a bronze or steel helmet. 
But what of nectit thoraca? The word thoraca undoubtedly refers to a 
cuirass of sorts. Given that the familiar lorica segmentata of the first two 
centuries AD had long fallen into disuse by the time of Claudian!!, the 
only thoraces that could be nexi, in any sense of the word, are cuirasses 
composed of metal rings (hami), or those composed of metal scales (squa- 
mae). When one considers the verbal force of nectit in this context, i.e. 
that of an item being constructed by fastening together or intertwining 
separate components!"4, the first of these two options seems preferable. 
Platnauer, in the Loeb edition, certainly imagines the thoraca as a mail 
cuirass: «Pyragmon knits the coat of mail». However, Charlet, in the 
Budé edition, is rather more circumspect: «Pyracmon assemble une 
cuirasse». To support the present hypothesis, i.e. that the verb nectere 
relates to the fabrication of armour by means of fastening together small 
metal rings (hami), let us turn to Vergil's eighth Ecloga: 


necte tribus nodis ternos, Amarylli, colores; 
necte, Amarylli, modo et ‘Veneris’ dic ‘uincula necto’ 


(Ecl. VIII 77-78). 


The important word here is uincula. The poet imagines that Venus’ «fet- 
ters» or, perhaps, «chains»!P, even though composed of «threads» or 
licia (line 74), are formed by intertwining three knots of three different 
colours: 


112 Translation of M. PLATNAUER, op. cit. (n. 110), ad loc. 

113 Although the last sculptural representations of this cuirass-type are found on the 
monuments of Septimius Severus, fragments of lorica segmentata (of the ‘Newstead’ 
design) have been recovered at Eining from a temple constructed c. 226/229 and abandoned 
c. 260; see T. FiscHER and K. SPINDLER, Das rómische Grenzkastell Abusina-Eining, 
Stuttgart 1984, p. 58-62. 

114 Cf. Hor., Carm. I 26.8: necte meo Lamiae coronam; and Carm. IV 11.3: 
nectendis... coronis. 

15 There are several instances when uinculum, when used in the plural, means the fet- 
ters of prisoners: uincula, in many of these cases, might be thought of as synonymous with 
catenae. For examples, see L&S, s.v. uinculum 2. 
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terna tibi haec primum triplici diuersa colore 
licia circumdo 


(Ecl. VII 73-74). 


Note, too, that Horace uses the verb in association with catenas, which 
in this case are not merely figurative but are thought of as the fetters in 
which Iccius hopes to bring home captives from Arabia: nectis catenas? 
(Carm. I 29.5)'!°. A similar construction with nectere is found in the 
verse of Statius. This Domitianic poet writes that ferrum has innumerable 
uses (Theb. I 429-430) and that, amongst other things, mille catenis | 
squalentes nectat tunicas (Theb. I 431-432)! ". This is an obvious refer- 
ence to the /orica hamata. 

It is notable, too, that Sidonius uses a similar construction to Clau- 
dian's, albeit with a different verb (viz. tegere instead of nectere), to 
describe the appearance of what is almost certainly meant to be a lorica 
hamata. In his panegyric on Anthemius (Carm. II), he describes the 
appearance of Oenotria. This figure, as Anderson suggests, is an «old 
and poetical name for Italy», and is «here treated as a goddess» !!: 


non galea conclusa genas (nec sutilis illi 
circulus inpactis loricam texuit hamis), 
sed nudata caput 


(Carm. II 321-323). 


Once again, we see a description of a lorica composed of 'stitched' metal 
hooks (hami). These ‘hooks’ are obviously supposed to represent the indi- 
vidual components that, when joined together, form the complete mail 
cuirass or /orica hamata. Likewise, Statius, writing nearly four hundred 
years earlier, tells us that Hypseus' cuirass was *woven' with bronze: 
per... aerea texta | loricae (Theb. TX 552-553)!?. Consequently, Sidonius’ 


116 See notes by T.E. PAGE, Q. Horatii Flacci Carminum Liber I, London 1901, p. 85; 
and R.G.M. NisBET & M. HUBBARD, A Commentary on Horace: Odes Book 1, Oxford 
1970, p. 340. 

117 Cf. the use of the etymologically related adjective nexilis; e.g. see Stat., Theb. IV 
173-174, where we find a description of the lorica hamata of the warrior Capaneus: at lat- 
erum tractus spatiosaque pectora seruat | nexilis innumero Chalybum subtemine thorax; 
and Sil. Ital., Pun. V 140-141, where the poet, when he describes the breastplate of the 
Roman general Flaminius, writes as follows: tortos huic nexilis hamos | ferro squama rudi 
permixtoque asperat auro (this seems to have been a sort of composite cuirass, i.e. one of 
a mail base with scales mounted over the top). 

118 W.B. ANDERSON, Sidonius. Poems and Letters I (Loeb Classical Library), Lon- 
don-Cambridge (MA) 1936, p. 35 n. 7. 

119 Cf. Val. FI. IV 93-94, where Sol put on his cuirass, which was woven with twelve 
stars: bisseno sidere textam | loricam induitur. 
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loricam texuit is essentially analogous to Claudian's nectit thoraca — by 
the late Empire, both constructions had been used in Latin poetry for 
centuries. 

Further *evidence' for helmets and breastplates is found in the De Ter- 
tio Consulatu Honorii. Claudian treats us to the spectacle of Honorius’ 
triumph through the streets of Rome, a celebration of arms in which the 
emperor's victorious troops were assembled for the purpose of a 
grandiose display. The poet writes as follows: floret cristatis exercitus 
undique turmis (III. Cons. Hon. 133). The adjective cristatis serves as an 
indication that Honorius’ troops were wearing helmets, even if the word 
cassis or galea is not mentioned!”°, Next, we have a reference to armour: 
praestringit aena | lux oculos (III. Cons. Hon. 134-135). As Claudian has 
already dealt with headwear, it would be natural to assume that the daz- 
zling bronze refers more to the nature of the soldiers’ body-armour than 
to that of their helmets. It is quite possible, however, that the soldiers' hel- 
mets were also fashioned from the same glittering material. Unfortunately, 
the nomination of bronze as the metal of the cuirasses' composition does 
not help us to determine whether the breastplates in question were lorica 
hamata or lorica squamata (both could be made from this metal). One 
might safely ignore the remote possibility that Claudian was thinking of 
muscle cuirasses. Robinson failed to identify any Roman muscle cuirasses, 
and concluded that the muscle cuirasses that have been recovered are of 
either an Etruscan or Hellenistic origin"?! 

But one might reasonably ask: of what significance is the ‘testimony’ 
of a panegyricist? Might not all that he writes with regard to military 
equipment be nothing more than fanciful nonsense? At the very least, 
Claudian believes that imperial troops of both partes imperii should be 
equipped, even if they were not normally equipped, in the heavily 
armoured fashion of Roman military tradition. If this is so, Claudian fol- 
lows Vegetius in his desire for a return to the glory days of Empire. Alter- 
natively, it was quite impossible for Claudian to imagine Roman troops 
without the cassis and thorax of which he writes. These items, then, like 
arma and aegida (the latter word is nothing more than a transliteration 
of the accusative plural of aiyíc, which, although properly the shield of 
Zeus/Jupiter or Pallas/Minerva, simply means, in this context, an infantry- 


120 For the use of cristatus with galea or cassis, see Livy X 38.12: cristatae galeae; 
and Ov., Met. VIII 25: cristata casside pennis. 
121 H.R. ROBINSON, op. cit. (n. 15), p. 147. 
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man's shield!??), were standard issue in the last years of the fourth cen- 
tury. Of course, we have no way of incontrovertibly proving this to be 
so. Still, there seems to be too much evidence, even if it is of a some- 
times-dubious nature, to suggest that body and head armour were no 
longer used from the reign of Gratian onwards. As has been seen, the use 
of helmet and cuirass among the regular heavy infantry of Rome proba- 
bly continued throughout the reign of Theodosius I and into the early part 
of Honorius' tenure of the purple. 


6. FRITIGERN OR ALARIC? 


A not insignificant problem remains: to which military encounter did 
Vegetius refer when he described the way in which unarmoured Roman 
infantry succumbed to Gothic arrows? It has already been postulated that 
he may have alluded to the military encounters that led up to Alaric's 
sack of Rome in 410. But, as has been previously discussed, it is rea- 
sonably likely that at least some — if not a large portion — of Roman 
infantry continued to wear armour during the first years of Honorius’ 
reign. This could perhaps mean that such protection, i.e. cuirass and hel- 
met, went out of fashion at some time in the early fifth century. Still, that 
such a change was effected so rapidly is difficult to believe. Might not 
Vegetius have made some kind of error when he wrote I 20.2-5 of his 
Epitoma? Elton, for one, holds that 


Vegetius misinterpreted a source such as that which Zosimus had 
(probably Eunapius) for the Gothic wars of the 370s, recording that 
Modares ‘ordered his men, armed only with swords and shields and dis- 
daining heavier armour, to abandon the usual fighting in close order'!??. 


This suggestion cannot be completely disregarded, especially when it is 
recalled that Vegetius, as far as one can tell, seems to have been no expert 
in Greek (Eunapius wrote his history in that language). Of course, there 
remains no concrete evidence to suggest that Vegetius had ever read 
Eunapius, and it is not altogether impossible that Vegetius may have ulti- 


122 For the aegis of Jupiter, see Verg., Aen. VIII 354; and Sil. Ital., Pun. XII 720. For 
the aegis of Minerva, see Verg., Aen. VIII 435; Hor., Carm. II 4.57; and Ov., Met. II 754- 
755 and VI 79. On the use of aegis to denote an ordinary shield, see Ov., Rem. Amor. 346: 
decipit hac oculos agide diues Amor. 

123 H, ELTON, op. cit. (n. 16), p. 110. 
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mately derived his knowledge of the era from the enigmatic Annales of 
Nicomachus Flavianus, or another Latin source derived from this his- 
tory!24, 

While it is conceivable, although it must be said unlikely, that part of 
Vegetius’ thoughts at Epit. I 20 was derived from a faulty reading of 
Eunapius, the language of Orosius' extant account of Adrianople comes 
remarkably close to that of Vegetius Epit. I 20.2-5: 


ubi primo statim impetu Gothorum perturbatae Romanorum equitum 
turmae nuda peditum deseruere praesidia. mox legiones peditum 
undique equitatu hostium cinctae ac primum nubibus sagittarum obru- 
tae, deinde, cum amentes metu sparsim per deuia cogerentur, funditus 
caesae gladiis insequentum contisque perierunt (VII 33.13-14). 


124 This possibility was pointed out by an anonymous referee. If recent French and 
German Quellenforschung is to be believed, it is possible that many writers may have 
derived their material on Gratian from a pagan pro-senatorial work such as the lost 
Annales of Nicomachus Flavianus. Perhaps Vegetius followed Flavianus, or a work based 
on Flavianus (like Eunapius?), when he wrote that it was Gratian who did away with 
infantry body-armour. This seems plausible, although quite impossible to prove. For mod- 
ern thoughts on the Annales, see B. BLECKMANN, Bemerkungen zu den Annales des Nico- 
machus Flavianus, Historia 45 (1995), p. 83-99; F. PASCHOUD, Cinq études zur Zosime, 
Paris 1975, p. 150-168; 1D., Nicomaque Flavien et la connexion byzantine (Pierre le 
Patrice et Zonaras): à propos du livre récent de Bruno Bleckmann, AntTard 2 (1994), p. 
71-82 (in which Paschoud provides a convenient summary of B. BLECKMANN, Die Reich- 
skrise des III. Jahrhunderts in der spätantiken und byzantinischen Geschichtsschreibung. 
Untersuchungen zu den nachdionischen Quellen der Chronik des Johannes Zonaras, 
Munich 1992); J. SCHLUMBERGER, Die Epitome de Caesaribus. Untersuchungen zur hei- 
dnischen Geschichtsschreibung des 4. Jahrhunderts n.Chr., Munich 1974, p. 240-246; ID., 
Die verlorenen Annalen des Nicomachus Flavianus: ein Werk über Geschichte der römis- 
chen Republik oder der Kaiserzeit?, in BHAC 1982/83, Bonn 1985, p. 305-329. Paschoud 
summarises the state of the problem and vigorously defends his own views on the sig- 
nificance of the Annales at Histoire Auguste 5.2, Collection Budé, Paris 2001, p. xii-xix. 
However, A. CAMERON, The Last Pagans of Rome, in W.V. HARRIS (ed.), The Transfor- 
mations of Urbs Roma in Late Antiquity (JRA, Supplement 33), Portsmouth 1999, p. 115, 
points out that there remains no evidence to suggest that the Annales covered the period 
in question, while R. W. BURGESS (with W. WITAKOWSKI), Studies in Eusebian and Post- 
Eusebian Chronography, Stuttgart 1999, p. 115 n. 8, is contemptuous of thoughts that 
Flavianus was a major source for subsequent secular history. T.D. BARNES (Ammianus 
Marcellinus and the Representation of Historical Reality, Ithaca-London 1998, p. 66 
n. 3) provides only a few lines on the question of whether Ammianus used Flavianus, and 
for this he is criticised by F. PASCHOUD in À propos du nouveau livre de T.D. Barnes sur 
Ammien Marcellin, AntTard 7 (1999), p. 361 with n. 20. Certainly, when one remembers 
that the Annales were dedicated to Theodosius I (see CIL VI 1783 [= ILS 2948] from the 
reign of Theodosius II and Valentinian III), it should not be beyond question that they 
contained material openly hostile to Gratian, or even that they treated of recent history. 
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This might be compared with the summary of the same battle in Ammi- 
anus' history (which was almost certainly composed by another hand, 
and at an indeterminate time): 


Gothi omnes in unum coniuncti, nimirum Theruingi ductu Fritigerni R. 
et Greuthungi ducibus Alatheo et Saphrace, cum Romanis acie instructa 
confligunt, et fuso equitatu, pedites nudatos atque confertos cum max- 
ima strage in fugam coniiciunt. Valens occisus nusquam comparuit 
(Amm. XXXI 13). 


The similarity of Orosius' narrative, and even language, to that of Veg- 
etius Epit. I 20.2-5 is immediately obvious. Indeed, it is quite under- 
standable that some have thought that both authors were describing the 
very same battle, viz. Adrianople; and it is worth noting, moreover, that 
both writers do not specifically state to which military encounter they 
refer. However, that Orosius was describing Adrianople is clear, for he 
writes at VII 33.15 of his Contra Paganos that Valens was killed near the 
end of the battle?. Yet there is one notable difference between Orosius’ 
version of Adrianople and I 20.2-5 of the Epitoma. According to Orosius, 
who seems to have based at least part of his description on that of Ammi- 
anus, the infantry units were rendered nuda because they had lost the 
praesidia of their cavalry. Surrounded by the enemy and huddled 
together, the Roman troops were left at the mercy of the Goths. The bar- 
barian archers were now brought into play and were ordered to 'soften- 
up' the huddled mass with a shower of arrows. However, the Roman 
infantry in the Epitoma are defenceless, not because they have lost their 
cavalry, but because they did not wear armour at all. What may we con- 
clude from this, if anything? Could it be that Vegetius, after all, was 
describing the battle of Adrianople at Epit. I 20.4-5, yet erred in his 
description of the engagement? The Roman soldiers at Adrianople were 
most certainly overwhelmed by a torrent of arrows, but their defeat, as 
will be discussed below, was not caused by a mere lack of body armour 
(Orosius, unlike the more contemporary Ammianus, fails to mention 
that the Roman troops did in fact wear armour in the Gothic campaign 
of 378). 

If Vegetius did refer to the battle of Adrianople (378) at Epit. I 20.4- 
5 — and this, it must be noted, is suggested purely for the sake of argu- 
ment — could he, writing in the reign of Theodosius and thus only sev- 


125 Orosius (VII 33.13) merely describes the campaign, which obviously included Adri- 
anople, as /acrimabile illud bellum in Thracia cum Gothis. 
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enteen years at the most after the event, have made such a gross mis- 
take? One would think not. Therefore, it seems that Vegetius, if he were 
thinking of Adrianople when he wrote I 20.4-5 of the Epitoma, was thor- 
oughly reliant on information that had passed through several hands. If 
he had this battle in mind, our author surely could not have read Ammi- 
anus’ near-contemporary account of the same engagement (which would 
seem the most obvious source for the battle). De Jonge, who describes 
Ammianus and Vegetius as contemporaries, notes that remarkable simi- 
larities exist between sections of the Res Gestae, and those of the Epit- 
oma". Unfortunately, De Jonge ignores the verbal similarities between 
the two passages that are described above, which is perfectly under- 
standable given that the ‘Ammianan’ passage was seemingly written by 
a later editor. Indeed, almost all the Vegetian evidence that he cites hails 
from book III of the Epitoma!?8. Despite the apparent similarities, he 
thinks it foolish to conclude that there was any interchange between the 
two authors!”’. It should be considered, too, that Ammianus, who was 
wont to provide anecdotes from the Roman past, probably used similar 
sources to our epitomator on those occasions when he referred to the 
glory days of Empire. So there remains no indisputable evidence that 
Vegetius had consulted any part — let alone book XXXI — of the Res 
Gestae whilst writing book I of the Epitoma. 

To return to Epit. I 20.4-5, it might be postulated that Vegetius had just 
read the summary of the battle in Ammianus (as seen above) and had 
neglected to read the full description. Yet this seems highly unlikely. 
Whatever we may think of Vegetius as a military scholar, we have little 
cause to doubt his application and work ethic. One should feel reasonably 
confident that Vegetius, if he were using Ammianus' book XXXI as a 
source for Adrianople at Epit. I 20.4-5, would have read the whole 
account. Ammianus’ use of the words galea and lorica, in addition to his 
employment of the word arma to describe defensive protection, provide 
emphatic testimony that a large number of Roman troops were equipped 
in the traditional fashion. Vegetius, therefore, could hardly have been 
mistaken in his hypothetical interpretation of Ammianus' description. 


76 We cannot be sure that Eunapius (or any other source for that matter) would have 
provided a similar description of the Roman infantry at Adrianople. 

77 p. pe JoNGE, Ammianus and Vegetius, in Studia Latina Petro Iohanni Enk, Leiden 
1955, p. 99-106. 

78 P, DE JONG, art. cit. (n. 127), p. 101. 

12 P, DE JONG, art. cit. (n. 127), p. 101. 
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Whatever source Vegetius used for Adrianople in book I — if a) he did 
use a source for this battle, and b) he did actually refer to this engage- 
ment — must have contained some ambiguity regarding the equipment 
of the Romans, an ambiguity which is certainly not found in Ammianus. 
Such an ambiguous and misleading account, combined with Vegetius’ 
puzzling belief that armour could render a soldier invulnerable to arrow- 
wounds, may have led to the thoughts expressed at I 20.4-5 of the Epit- 
oma 9, 

It would seem preferable to conclude that the incidents to which Veg- 
etius refers at I 20.4-5 do not specifically relate to Adrianople. Vegetius 
does appear to allude to this battle in his military treatise, but this spe- 
cific occasion occurs in the third book!!: 


obseruatur autem, ne longo spatio fatigatum militem neue lassos post 
cursum equos ad publicum proelium cogas; multum uirium labore 
itineris pugnaturus amittit. quid faciet, qui ad aciem marcidus aduen- 
tat? hoc et ueteres declinarunt et superiore uel nostra aetate, cum 
Romani duces per imperitiam non cauissent, ne quid amplius dicam, 
exercitus perdiderunt. inpar enim condicio est lassum cum requieto, 
sudantem cum alacri, currentum cum eo, qui steterit, subire conflictum 
(Epit. II 11.7-8). 


The point that Vegetius tries to make is that an exercitus should not be 
forced to fight marcidus'**. He writes that the ueteres avoided such a sit- 
uation, and, superiore uel nostra aetate, the soldiers learnt the reason for 
this reticence. Milner would see the reference to superiore uel nostra 
aetate, which he translates collectively as «in the recent past» as an 
unmistakable reference to the débâcle of 378. Stelten offers an alterna- 
tive translation: «at a latter time or even in our own age». Giuffrida Man- 
mana's version, though in Italian, captures the same sense: «nell'età 
precedente o persino! ai nostri giorni» ?^. Although Stelten and Giuf- 


13? Although it seems highly unlikely and should not be seriously entertained, one can- 
not even completely exclude the possibility that Vegetius was using Orosius, a fellow 
Christian, as his source (the latter author's Historiarum aduersus paganos libri VII would 
have been available at some time after 416) yet had completely misunderstood the con- 
text of nuda. The chronicler Marcellinus Comes, referring to events of 416, writes that Oro- 
sius presbyter Hispani generis septem libros historiarum descripsit (Chron. 416.1 
[MGH:AA 11, Chron. min. 2, 73]). The reference to septem libros is a clear indication of 
the identity of the work. 

131 N.P. MILNER, op. cit. (n. 4), p. xl and 91, n. 6. See also p. 12, n. 3 of the same work. 

132 L.F, STELTEN, op. cit. (n. 2), ad loc., prefers anhelus. This matters little, for the 
meaning of the two words is similar enough for the present purpose. 

133 persino = the somewhat more widely used adverb perfino. 
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frida Manmana's translations are far wordier than Milner's, all three seem 
to have held that the particle uel, at Epit. III 11.8, should have the sense 
of ‘even’, ‘rather’, ‘better said’ or ‘indeed’ — Milner’s paraphrase merely 
ignores the hesitancy of Vegetius' expression and relates exactly what 
the epitomator must have been thinking when he penned the words in 
question. As seems evident, uel acts as a species of corrective agent. 

While we may never know exactly what Vegetius intended, the con- 
ditions described at III 11.7-8 of the Epitoma do seem to fit our percep- 
tion of Adrianople. Indeed, this inference is reinforced by the somewhat 
embarrassed fashion in which he writes ne quid amplius dicam (Epit. III 
11.8). Note that if this is the case, i.e. that Epift. III 11.7-8 does allude to 
the greatest Roman military disaster since Cannae!5, Vegetius makes no 
mention of armour — or lack of it. Certainly, the situation that Veg- 
etius relates at Epit. III 11.7-8 is broadly comparable to that described by 
Ammianus in his Res Gestae. Ammianus (XXXI 12.10) writes that 
Valens' army set out aurora diei and only arrived near the Gothic camp 
octaua hora, which Rolfe notes is ‘about two in the afternoon" ?". An 
eight-hour march in August, followed by a pitched battle, is exactly the 
sort of military stupidity that Vegetius decries near the end of Epit. HI 11. 
As Ammianus informs us, Valens' march was carried out in the blazing 
heat of a Thracian summer and the fatigue of the soldiers was exacerbated 
by dust, thirst and hunger (XXXI 12.13). In addition, the Goths had set 
up numerous fires in an effort to discomfort the Roman army even fur- 
ther (Amm. XXXI 12.13)!38, 

Obviously, the section of the Epitoma discussed above is the only occa- 
sion when Vegetius can be shown to specifically allude to Adrianople. 
But what do other Vegetian authorities have to say about this idea? Gof- 
fart writes that Vegetius refers to some elements of recent history but 
«definitely not the disaster of Adrianople»!5°. Despite this, he then con- 
cedes, in a perhaps intentionally unobtrusive footnote, that Epit. II 11.7- 


134 C. GIUFFRIDA MANMANA, op. cit. (n. 3), ad loc. Note also the translation of F.M. 
MÜLLER (op. cit. [n. 3], ad loc.): «in der letzten und noch zu unserer Zeit». 

135 Amm. XXXI 13.19: nec ulla annalibus praeter Cannensem pugnam ita ad 
internecionem res legitur gesta. 

356 Ammianus (XXXI 13.7) tells us that the Roman soldiers were distressed armorum 
grauantibus. 

137 J.C. ROLFE, op. cit. (n. 37), p. 466 n. 5. 

138 Although it can obviously never be proved, Vegetius, in his description of a Roman 
military disaster at III 11.7-8, may have used Ammianus' account of Adrianople. 

139 W, GOFFART, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 83. 
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8 «may allude to Adrianople, but at a safe distance from the significant 
chapters of DRM [sic] 1»! One should also note Sabbah's interpreta- 
tion of the material in question: 


Le livre 3, au chap. 11, confirme que Végéce avait toujours en vue les 
événements tragiques qui marquérent les longues «guerres gothiques» 
de 376 à 382.... Ainsi, au moment où Végèce composait le livre 3, la 
bataille d' Andrinople appartenait à l'histoire contemporaine! 


It could be argued, however, that nostra aetate need not refer to recent 
history. After all, an aetas may correspond to a lifetime!?, a period of 
time which Vegetius may have reckoned as approximately seventy or 
eighty years (maybe more). If Vegetius were writing under Valentinian 
III, Adrianople and the reign of the last Valentinian could have been eas- 
ily regarded as pertaining to the same aetas, the same 'age'. So, if III 
11.7-8 of the Epitoma does refer to Adrianople, I 20.4-5 of the same text 
must refer to another series of engagements. But which engagements? 
Since the soldiers supposedly fought unarmoured — unlike those at 
Adrianople — it seems reasonable to suggest that Vegetius may be 
describing the events that led up to the disaster of 410. With this in mind, 
it would not be entirely foolhardy to postulate that the incidents of Hon- 
orius' reign were deliberately allowed to shade themselves into the events 
of Theodosian, or even pre-Theodosian, times. More so if Vegetius, in his 
typically Italocentric fashion, viewed all the disasters suffered since the 
tempus Gratiani as a collective slab of Roman history, the culmination 
of which was the Visigothic sack of Rome. This might explain how Veg- 
etius made the mistaken or perhaps deliberate assumption that Roman 
pedites fought unarmoured from the time of Gratian, a time which was, 
after all, the era in which the defeat of the eastern armies on the dusty 
plain of Adrianople occurred. Vegetius’ evidently maintained the con- 
temporary kleinrömisch fiction that the Empire a) was one and indivisi- 
ble, and b) ruled from the West. In accord with this presumption, the 
events in the East, in this case those which took place during the reign 
of Valens, were assigned to the coeval reign of Gratian. It follows that 
Vegetius, if he were writing in the mid-fifth century, must have regarded 
Gratian, the predecessor of Valentinian III via a line of legitimate suc- 
cession through the Augusti Valentinian II, Theodosius I and Honorius, 


140 W, GOFFART, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 83, n. 85. 
141 G, SABBAH, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 142. 
142 See L&S, s.v. aetas IIAff.; and OLD, s.v. aetas 5. 
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as identical in power and function to his imperial patron. Both emperors, 
therefore, could be described by Vegetius as a dominus ac princeps 
generis humani (Epit. II praef. 4), the supposed ruler of both East and 
West. Consequently, what Vegetius refers to at Epit. I 20.4-5 is a suc- 
cessive and unbroken chain of military action against the barbarians that 
ignores, quite understandably, the period of internecine conflict that 
occurred in the latter half of Theodosius' reign. He is not, therefore, 
attempting to describe Adrianople or any particular battle. Rather, he pro- 
vides a summary of the outcome of Adrianople-like military engagements. 
And, for Vegetius, an ‘Adrianople-like’ military engagement was simply 
one in which the barbarians were victorious. That this was so is supported 
by the observations of Giuffrida Manmana, who reached the sensible con- 
clusion that Vegetius' discussion of the loss of tantae urbes does not nec- 
essarily treat of any particular campaign or incident!?. Certainly, Veg- 
etius' description of the manner in which the Goths made short work of 
milites nostri does not particularly accord with the idea of a single, tumul- 
tuous military engagement, such as that in which two-thirds of Valens’ 
army fell. Moreover, the appearance of saepe at Epit. I 20.4 seems to 
suggest that Gothic victories were a repeated rather than a single event. 
When one considers that the great majority, if not all, of the encounters 
against the Goths in the latter part of Valens' reign and the early part of 
Theodosius’ imperial tenure involved armoured troops (as Ammianus and 
a variety of lesser sources assure us), the suggestion that Vegetius, for the 
most part, was discussing the campaigns of Alaric that took place during 
the reign of Honorius seems the most probable alternative!^*. 
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143 C, GIUFRIDDA MANMANA, op. cit. (n. 3), p. 22. 

14 Of course, that is not to say that all the Roman troops who participated in these cam- 
paigns were unarmoured. 
The author would like to thank Associate Professor B.W. Jones of the University of 
Queensland for his assistance and encouragement, and Mr A.W. Collins for proof-reading 
the final draft of this paper. Appreciation must also be expressed to Ancient Society's ref- 
eree for invaluable suggestions and thoughtful criticism. All remaining errors and mis- 
conceptions are the responsibility of the author alone. 


SELLING A FREEBORN CHILD 
RHETORIC AND SOCIAL REALITIES IN THE LATE ROMAN WORLD" 


Why would parents sell their freeborn children? There are occasional ref- 
erences to the practice throughout the ancient world. Selling one's own 
children was not usual, and for the writing elite it was an even more 
remote and marginal phenomenon. In this paper both the rhetoric of sell- 
ing and selling itself as a phenomenon of social history are studied. The 
task is to find out in which contexts the issue was raised and assessed by 
the elite and how it was related to the everyday life and family strategies 
of lower-class people. 

In the research, the theme has usually been addressed through Roman 
law and the question of the erosion of patria potestas: how (family) law 
and the rights of the father, which had traditionally included a certain 
right to sell the children, changed. To connect the sale of children to the 
exposure of newborn has been a commonplace. Social contexts of the 
selling of children have been studied only sporadically, and the questions 
of the literary traditions and textual motifs in the stories about selling 
have not so far been discussed!. However, to approach norms, attitudes 


* [ wish to thank Antti Arjava and Judith Evans-Grubbs for their indispensable help at 
many stages of this paper. She has also kindly allowed me to see her as yet unpublished 
paper on the enslavement of freeborn children in Late Antiquity. I alone am responsible 
for any remaining errors and misconceptions. 

! In Italy and Germany this kind of approach, concentrating on normative sources and 
questions of legislation, has been particularly strong. Among the Italian scholars, most 
notable are M. SARGENTI, Il diritto privato nella legislazione di Costantino. Problemi e 
prospettive nella letteratura dello ultimo tretennio, in Accademia Romanistica Costan- 
tiniana. Atti I Convegno Internazionale (1973), Perugia 1975, p. 229-332; M. FOSSATI 
VANZETTI, Vendita ed esposizione degli infanti da Costantino a Giustiniano, SDHI 49 
(1983), p. 179-224, and C. FAYER, La familia Romana. Aspetti giuridici ed antiquari, Roma 
1994. In German research most important are T. MAYER-MALY, Das Notverkaufsrecht des 
Hausvaters, ZRG 75 (1958), p. 116-155; R. WILLVONSEDER, "XXV annorum operae“, 
ZRG 100 (1983), p. 533-541, and M. MEMMER, "Ad servitutem aut ad lupanar..." Ein 
Beitrag zur Rechtsstellung von Findelkindern nach rómischen Recht unter besonderer 
Berücksichtigung von $877, 98 Sententiae Syriacae, ZRG 108 (1991), p. 21-93. The last 
mentioned also pays some attention to the social historical questions of the selling of chil- 
dren, but serves mostly as an informative synthesis of the Italian-German research. M. 
HUMBERT, Enfants à louer ou à vendre: Augustin et l'autorité parentale (Ep. 10* et 24*), 
in Les Lettres de saint Augustin découvertes par Johannes Divjak, Paris 1983, p. 189-204, 
and C. GEBBIA, “Pueros vendere vel locare". Schiavitu e realtà africana nelle nuove let- 
tere di s. Agostino, in L'Africa romana, Atti del IV convegno di studio, Sassari 1987, 
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and actions from the point of view of the extreme and marginal elucidates 
the literary elite culture, the non-elite populace and the interaction 
between them in a way not possible from other perspectives. 

The period of interest is from the early Roman Empire to the sixth cen- 
tury. First I will discuss the rhetorical conventions, fopoi, intertwined in 
the texts on the selling of children: in what contexts and for what effect 
was the selling of children discussed? With this in the background, the nor- 
mative material is discussed: what was the attitude of Roman law towards 
selling and what did it seek to achieve? After this, the selling is put in its 
social historical contexts, separate from exposure but closely linked with 
pawning, long-term leasing and apprenticing of children and their labour. 
In conclusion, I will return to the question of the significance of selling 
children for both Roman families and Roman literary culture. 


RHETORIC AND MORAL OF THE SELLING OF CHILDREN 


For the ancient historians the motif of the sale of children and other mem- 
bers of the family offered a way of describing the (im)morality of the 
actors in question. Already for Herodotos the Thracians' habit of selling 
their children abroad was a sign of their barbarity and primitiveness?. 
This theme was repeatedly raised during the Roman Empire: the selling 
of children was seen as a foreign and unnatural habit of the Other. Diony- 
sios of Halikarnassos refers to the right of Roman fathers to sell their 
children as «cruel and harsher than was compatible with natural affec- 
tion». The legal right to do this three times is referred to by Dionysios, 
as «a person educated in the lax manners of the Greeks», harsh and tyran- 
nica. Much later Philostratos disapprovingly claims that the barbarian 


p. 215-227, discuss the selling of children in connection with Augustine's reports on the sell- 
ing and leasing out of children, J. EvANs GRUBBS, "Munita Coniugia" : The Emperor Con- 
stantine's Legislation on Marriage and the Family, diss. Stanford 1987, with Constantine's 
family legislation, and A. GIARDINA, Caritá eversiva. Le Donazioni di Melania la giovane 
e gli equilibri della societa tardoromana, StudStor 29 (1988), p. 127-142, with the economic 
depression of late antiquity. The study by J. BoswELL, The Kindness of Strangers. Aban- 
donment of Children in Western Europe from Late Antiquity to the Renaissance, London 
1988, does not make any distinction between selling and exposing children, and thus con- 
tributes little to the present research. 

? Herodotos V 6. 

3 Dion. Hal. II 27: [...] ovyyópnpao xoi Bapótepov fj Kata TAV quotkr]v ovuráðerav. 
Kai 6 návtov pddAtota Oavpdostev dv tig nò toig "EAAnvikoig Osor toig 
£K).£Xvpévotc TPAPEIG óc pucpóv Kai TLPAVVIKÖV [...] 
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Phrygians were in the habit of selling members of their family. The worst 
thing, however, is not the sale itself, but to forget them immediately after 
the sale without any attempts at redemption — according to Philostratos, 
the Greeks would never sell their slaves abroad”. 

For Plutarch, the story of the poor parents obliged to sell their children 
to the rich as sacrificial victims to Baal illustrates the alien and unnatural 
superstition of the Carthaginian elite?. The story about the Carthaginians 
highlighted the dichotomy between the poor and rich and the corruption 
of the administration. Plutarch develops these themes further in his Lives. 
In Athens before Solon (beginning of the sixth century BC), and in Asia 
Minor before the arrival of Lucullus (in the 70's BC), the selling of chil- 
dren is depicted as resulting from the avarice of moneylenders and tax 
collectors”. The incompetence of the local administration and the state of 
injustice are in the background: with the help of the sold children, 
Plutarch raises the achievements of his heroes to the highest rank. The 
motif of poor parents selling their children is a means of criticising those 
in power. 

After Plutarch the themes of greedy moneylenders and unscrupulous 
administrators and tax collectors were frequently taken up. Tacitus, when 
writing about the reign of Tiberius, tells how the avarice of Roman gen- 
erals (nostra aviditas) led to the unjust increase in taxation among the 
Germans. The poor Frisii «lost first their cattle and soon also their fields; 
later, they sold their wives and children into servitude». As the com- 
plaints were not taken into consideration, the angry Frisians rose in arms 
against the Romans’. Tacitus describes Frisians in a positive way, as vic- 
tims of Roman rapacity; their revolt is as justified as an act against the 
Romans can ever be. By his story, Tacitus wants to stress the moral decay 
of Tiberius, his time and those placed under his orders. The use of the 


^ Philostr., Apoll. VII 7.12. 

5 Plut., Superst. 13C. 

5 Plut., Luc. 20.1; Plut., Sol. 13.2-3. 

7 Tac., ann. IV 72-73 (referring to AD 28): Ac primos boves ipsos, mox agros, postremo 
corpora coniugum aut liberorum servitio tradebant. (The translation is my own here, as 
in all cases not otherwise indicated.) For some reason, modern commentators on the 
Annales refer to Tacitus’ narration of the German habit of selling the freeborn they had 
won when playing dice as selling of children (Tac., Germ. 24): see e.g. H. FURNEAUX, 
P.Cornelii Taciti, The Annals of Tacitus, vol. I, Oxford 1965 [orig. 1883], p. 572, and 
D.C.A. SHOTTER, Tacitus Annals IV, Warminster 1989, p. 202; see also E. SACHERS, art. 
Potestas Patria, in RE XXII (1953), col. 1096. E. KOESTERMANN, Cornelius Tacitus: 
Annalen, Heidelberg 1965, p. 211, refers to the rhetorical hyperbole of the passage, even 
if also pointing to Germ. 24 as a parallel. 
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selling of children motif should be seen as an example of the use of inven- 
tio in Tacitean historiography?. The abandonment of old traditions and 
values led to the selling of children and to the shameful outcome for the 
Romans. 

Ammianus Marcellinus knew his Tacitus, as he in turn used the theme 
of rapacious Roman generals forgetting the Roman virtues. He describes 
how in 376 the Goths were given the right to cross the Danube, but they 
were beset by a terrible famine. Then the Roman generals Lupicinus and 
Maximus let dogs be collected and began to trade them for slaves. Among 
the slaves obtained, there were family members of the aristocracy. Ammi- 
anus had a tendency to show how utterly corrupt the Roman military 
leaders in Thracia were: their past is full of stains, they were «rivals in 
thoughtlessness» and their «treacherous greed was the origin of all evil». 
In this way, as put on shoulders of some depraved individuals, the result- 
ing disasters of the Romans, especially the bitter defeat of Adrianopolis 
two years later, could become understandable for Ammianus’ audience?. 
But who were these «family members» sold in Ammianus' story? Even 
if Ammianus leaves this to the imagination of his readers, Jordanes, nearly 
two centuries later, is more precise when writing about the same inci- 
dent. According to him, those sold were freeborn children: the parents 
preferred to sacrifice their children's freeborn status rather than their lives. 
They could not have done otherwise if they had wanted to save their chil- 
dren'?. Jordanes seems to have known Ammianus’ account, made his own 


8 On Tiberius in Tacitus, see R.H. MARTIN & A.J. WOODMAN, Tacitus Annales Book 
IV, Cambridge 1989, p. 27-33, 256. On inventio, see A.J. WOODMAN, Rhetoric in Classi- 
cal Historiography, London 1988, p. 87-94 (the theory of inventio), 176-179, 203-204 
(inventio in Tacitus). 

? Amm. Marc. XXXI 4.9-11: [E]t quantos undique insatiabilitas colligere potuit canes, 
pro singulis dederunt mancipiis, inter quae ducti sunt optimatum. Addenda have been pro- 
posed between sunt and optimatum (<filii> or <quidam>), but as L. ANGLIVIER DE 
BEAUMELLE, Ammien Marcellin, Histoires. Tome VI: Livres XXIX-XXXI, Paris 1999, 
p. 256, has shown, there is no need to suppose a lacuna here. Yet his interpretation that 
those sold had already been in servitude cannot be upheld. Trading a dog for a slave was 
certainly a high price and an example of greed, but not a crime so unheard of as to leave 
other deeds in its shade, as Ammianus describes. Ammianus' aim, at any rate, seems to 
have been to connect the freeborn to his story in order to reassure his readers that the epi- 
thets he uses for the generals are accurate (homines maculosi, aemulae ambo temeritatis, 
quorum insidiatrix aviditas materia malorum omnium fuit, dux exitiosus) — even more so, 
if Maximus would be the future usurper Magnus Maximus, as J.F. MATTHEWS, Western 
Aristocracies and Imperial Court, AD 364-425, Oxford 1975, p. 96, suggests. 

10 Jord., Get. XXVI 135: Faciliusque deliberant ingenuitatem perire quam vitam [...] 
salute suorum pignorum providentes. 
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interpretation of it and elaborated the rhetorical motif further. Making the 
Goths sell their family members (children) was the manifestation of the 
crimes of certain irresponsible Romans. 

As in the account of Ammianus, there is also purposeful vagueness in 
a story by Eusebios. He depicts the famine of 312 in the eastern part of 
the empire in a lively manner: aristocratic women had to beg, crowds 
marauded around the country and the streets of the cities filled up with 
corpses. Some sold their property and lived in uttermost distress and need, 
others when seeking food ate poisonous herbs and died. «Some even con- 
sidered it best to sell their dearest (tà giAtata) to the more prosperous». 
Eusebios sees the famine as God's punishment for the persecutions of 
Christians by the Emperor Maximinus Daia. An awful famine conve- 
niently reflected the wickedness of the emperor, the dreadful vengeance 
of God and the Christians’ charity in the middle of the catastrophe. Euse- 
bios is not explicit about the children, but the reference to the topos is 
clear!!. Victor Vitensis follows this passage of Eusebios in his descrip- 
tion of a North African famine in the 480's. Victor, as Jordanes would 
do to Ammianus, expanded the selling motif: he stressed the direness of 
the catastrophe by claiming that some even wanted to reduce their chil- 
dren to perpetual slavery, but were unable to find buyers. The misfor- 
tunes themselves were God's punishment for the persecutions of the 
Catholics by the Arian Vandal rulers!?. In both cases the actions by the 
rulers caused the wrath of God, the results of which were illustrated by 
the selling of the «dearest», or children. 

The theme of the sale of the children was not used exclusively by his- 
torians. The motif of the moneylenders is brought up in a sermon of Basil 
the Great around 4p 370. «I have seen a miserable sight, freeborn chil- 
dren dragged to the market-place due to the debts of their father». Basil 


!! Eus., hist. eccl. IX 8.6: tıv&g pèv oov xà Eavtov PiAtata Ppayvtatns cpogiic 
toig EÖTOPWTEPOIG AneunoAüv Néiovv [...]. On the reasons for the famine and the 
actions taken by the Christians, see Eus., hist. eccl. IX 8.13. For another instance of the 
selling of ta q(Xxaxa, see P. Lips. 34-35 (c. AD 375). In Bas., hom. in illud Luc. destruam 
4 (PG XXIX 268-269) this phrase refers explicitly to children (see below). T. MAYER- 
MALY, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 129 and 143, interprets Eusebios as writing about the selling of 
children and gives P. Lips. 34-35 to support this interpretation. 

12 Vict. Vit. III 58, Cupiebant singuli libertatem suam filiorumque suorum perpetuae 
servituti redigere, et non poterant invenire. A little later (III 61) Victor mentions not only 
Eusebios, but also Ambrose, Augustine and Rufinus as more suitable to tell about this 
kind of event — all authors who refer to the selling of children in their works (Ambr., Nab. 
V 21-25; Ambr., Tob. VIII 29-30; Ruf., hist. mon. XVI 1.6-9; Aug., epist. 10*.2-3; Aug., 
epist. 24*.1.3-6). 
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warns parents against depriving children of their freedom: freedom is a 
better legacy for the children than the curse of slavery. According to 
Basil, the father does wrong, but the real offender is the moneylender. The 
crime of the father is not the selling of the child, but living beyond his 
means and irresponsible borrowing!?. In another sermon Basil depicts 
how a penniless man and his brood of children had run out of food. The 
father lets his eyes wander around the empty walls of the hut and then 
even his own clothes, but he understands they are worthless. Finally his 
eye falls on his children. For a long time necessity and paternal feelings 
fight in his mind. Who to sell first, whom will the auctioneer like best? 
Finally, «after thousands of tears the father sells his beloved child». The 
preacher puts the blame on the rich, who do not help the poor in their dis- 
tress ^, 

Ambrose of Milan borrowed much material from his older colleague 
Basil at the end of the fourth century. The case of the poor man is 
repeated in a similar way as in the texts of Basil: need and hunger harass, 
sense of duty (pietas) and necessity (necessitas) come into conflict. 
Finally a child is sold in order to feed father and brothers. However, the 
landowner is to blame: he requires the rent without pity, «because wine 
was lacking on the table of the mighty». He begins another story of 
selling of the children in a rather familiar way: «I have seen a miserable 
sight, freeborn children dragged to the market-place due to the debts of 
their father» — a direct quotation from Basil. In Ambrose's versions of 
the scenes, the selling of children is the misdeed of an inhuman money- 
lender. The selling is an inevitable result of a foolish and tragic fault 
(borrowing money), which the father can no longer do anything about; 
but the moneylender could and should act: cancel the debt!6. 


3 Bas., hom. II in ps. XIV 4 (PG XXIX 277), Eióov yò #Agervòv 0gapa, noióag 
éXevEpous drèp ypeðv tatpix®v &Xkopévoug eic TO TPATMPLOV. 

14 Bas., hom. in illud Luc., destruam 4 (PG XXIX 268-269), Kai ô pèv petà pvpiov 
Sakpb@v TOV PIATATOV TOV Taidov ITEHNOANO@V Epyetar oè dè où xópmtet TO 
radog [...]. 

!5 Ambr., Nab. V 21-25, which begins: Vidi ego pauperem duci, dum cogeretur sol- 
vere quod non habebat, trahi ad carcerem quia vinum deesset ad mensam potentis, deduc- 
ere in auctionem filios suos. 

!6 Ambr., Tob. VIII 29-30, which begins: Vidi ego miserabilem spectaculum, liberos pro 
paterno debito in auctione deduci. Tob. VIII 29: haec est faeneratoris inhumanitas, haec 
debitoris stultitia. The sermon was delivered most likely in 389. Only two years later an 
edict was issued in Milan (CTh III 3.1 by Theodosius I) concerning the selling of children 
with an unprecedentedly sympathetic attitude towards the selling parents (sale is not valid, 
and the redemption of the child by the parents is possible without any indemnification). It 
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The heavy burden of taxes is a theme repeatedly taken up in late antiq- 
uity in connection with the selling of children. In the early fifth-century 
story by Rufinus a certain man had «sold» his children into slavery in 
order to pay off his debts resulting from heavy taxation". At the very 
end of the next century, Gregory the Great asked in a letter to the 
Empress Constantina to intervene in the heavy taxation in Corsica. 
According to Gregory, «the taxpayers could hardly live [even] by sell- 
ing their children». The landowners fly to the side of the Lombards, 
because «what harder nor more cruel they would endure on the part of 
the barbarians than that the bounded and subjugated are forced to sell 
their children?» Gregory appeals to the tears of the oppressed and 
reminds the empress of eternal life and of the possibility of losing it: if 
the collecting of the taxes leads to selling of the children, then the taxes 
collected are «mixed with sin». He also refers to Constantina's own 
experiences as a mother: «How are the minds and hearts of the parents 
when they sell their children, consider carefully, but do not torment them. 
Those who have own children know well how to have pity on others». 
The primary cause of anxiety for Gregory is the taxation, which drives 
the landowners off their lands to the enemy — selling of children was 
an emotionally appealing way to highlight the unsustainable level of tax- 
ation'®. Also the sixth-century historian Zosimos emphasized the decay 
caused by Constantine's measures by claiming that the new taxes led 
penniless mothers to sell their sons and fathers to put their daughters 
into brothels. As a non-Christian he wanted to show the first emperor to 
favour Christians in as dark colours as possible!?. Selling and pimping 


is tempting to see the emphasis of the edict as resulting from the influence of Ambrose. 
On the De Tobia see J.-R. PALANQUE, Saint Ambrose et l'Empire romain, Paris 1933, 
p. 528. On the influence of Ambrose in politics and legislation in 391, see J.-R. PALANQUE, 
op. cit., p. 250-254. 

U Ruf., hist. mon. XVI 1.6-9: debiti fiscalis gratia; on the interpretation of this story, 
see below p. 192. 

18 Greg. M., epist. V 38 (AD 595): Quae enim mentes, qualia viscera parentum esse 
possunt, perpendite, quando filios suos distrahunt, ne torqueantur. Qualiter autem miseran- 
dum sit filiis aliorum, hoc bene sciunt qui habent proprios. |...] quid enim gravius, quid 
crudelius a barbaris pati possunt, quam ut constricti atque compressi suos vendere filios 
compellantur? 

19 Zosim. II 38.3; on the attitude of Zosimus against Constantine see R. RIDLEY, 
Zosimos, New History. A Translation with Commentary, Canberra 19842, p. xin-xiv and 
n. 8. For some reason Ridley has combined the selling of children with the stories of the 
procuring and defiling of girls by the Emperor Maximian (Lact., mort. pers. VIII 5 and 
XXVII 6). 
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of children because of the measures taken by the emperor were quite 
suitable to this purpose. 

In writing his account, Zosimus combined three main themes attached 
to the selling-of-children motif: bad administration, heavy taxation and 
prostitution. The motif of prostituting one's own children or selling them 
to a pimp had a long continuum in Roman literature. The influence of the 
New Comedy is to be discerned, Plautus and Terence having already used 
the theme on many occasions. In the Roman Empire, this tradition was 
continued by Lucian, whose Dialogues of the Courtesans present moth- 
ers pressing their daughters to this profitable trade”. Another variant of 
the motif was also used in the early empire: for Musonius Rufus a father 
who sells his son to «shameful deeds» is an example of warped paternal 
love. Similarly, Seneca mentions how children are «given to disgrace» 
(ad stuprum) because of the indolence of the parents?! Justin Martyr, 
when trying to highlight the high morals of his fellow Christians against 
the practices of the time, claims that some even prostitute their own chil- 
dren and wives. Later in the sixth century, Procopius presents the mother 
of the Empress Theodora as having been such a parent??. The theme of 
prostitution was also useful the other way around: Martial, in his pane- 
gyric to Domitian, tells how the emperor's measures against poverty 
removed from mothers the need to trade their children to /enones. In late 
antiquity John Malalas describes the determined action of the Empress 
Theodora, by which she redeemed from the pimps the girls sold by their 
poor parents”. 

In these texts the morality of actors is judged with the help of the ref- 
erences to the selling of children. The topos of parents forcing their chil- 
dren to become prostitutes was a practical way to brand a certain back- 
ground or (supposed) attitude towards life as shameful and morally 
untenable. It was easy to attach a morality of the highest value to rulers 
acting against child prostitution — and to deny it to pimps and those 
whose actions allegedly led to such a shameful practice. The parents were 


20 Eg. Plaut., cist. 38-40; Plaut., asin. 127-152; Plaut., mil. 102-110; Ter., haut. 96, 
233, 269; the child usually turns out to be a foster-child in the end. See also J.-U. KRAUSE, 
Rechtliche und soziale Stellung von Waisen. Witwen und Waisen im römischen Reich III, 
Stuttgart 1995, p. 190. Lucian, see esp. dial. meret. 3, 6 and 7. 

?! Sen., epist. 101.15; Muson. Ruf., fragm. 16 (éni tiv aioxbvnv). 

?? Just. Mart., /. Apol. 27; Procop., hist. arc. 9. 

23 Mart. IX 5(6).6-9; IX 7(8).1-5; Malalas, chron. XVIII 24 (PG XCVII 649). It is 
tempting to see Procopius' use of the same motive as a direct response to Malalas' inter- 
pretation of the character of Theodora. 
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described as acting through the force of circumstances; they were not 
blamed for the prostitution. 

If the parents really prostituted their children, it was another matter. In 
fact, there is a papyrus in which a mother appears who had given her 
daughter to a pimp. However, there is some doubt whether the document 
is about a real case or a school exercise: the setting of the story (murder 
of a prostitute by a high magistrate) would well fit the tradition of decla- 
mationes, and the use of the motive of prostitution conforms to the above- 
mentioned literary tradition?*. However, at least in the normative mater- 
ial this possibility was taken seriously: The Council of Elvira in 305 
denied the Eucharist to fathers and mothers who prostituted their chil- 
dren (or themselves), and Roman legislation intervened in the problem of 
prostituting children in the early fifth century”. 

The topos of selling proper, especially with the themes of taxation and 
moneylenders, was used in order to show parents as the victims of cir- 
cumstances, not as responsible actors. The key concepts of hunger 
(fames), need and poverty (inopia, paupertas) and necessity (necessitas) 
were often repeated. In some cases selling was even seen as a morally 
acceptable option for parents trying to act in their children’s best inter- 
ests in a desperate situation. The selling of children neatly combined the 
basic elements of classical rhetoric: the implications of the actual situa- 
tion of the parents (logos) were described with a strongly emotional motif 
(pathos). The third constituent of rhetoric expression, person and author- 
ity behind the words (ethos), was availed of in an exemplary manner 
especially by the church fathers with their «I saw» claims. 

It would have been easy to use the Aristotelian-Stoic argument of nat- 
uralness as a starting point for differentiating between good and evil, and 


24 BGU IV 1024 (4th-Sth cent.): A case against a certain senator, Diodemus of Alexan- 
dria, who was in love with a prostitute, but killed her during a dinner. A certain Theodora, a 
poor old woman, requested that Diodemus be compelled to pay her indemnity; she claims to 
have given her daughter to the pimp in order to have the means to support herself. The authen- 
ticity of the case is defended or implied by e.g. R. BAGNALL, Egypt in Late Antiquity, Prince- 
ton 1993, p. 196-198, and J.-U. KRAUSE, op. cit. (n. 20), p. 191, but denied by e.g. J.E.G. 
WHITEHORN, Sex and Society in Greco-Roman Egypt, in Actes du XVe congrés de papyrolo- 
gie, IV* partie (Papyrologica Bruxellensia, 19), Bruxelles 1979, p. 245, and D. MONTSERRAT, 
Sex and Society in Graeco-Roman Egypt, London-New York 1996, p. 132-135. 

?5 Conc. Elv. canon 12: Mater vel parens vel quaelibet fidelis, si lenocinium exercuerit, 
eo quod alienum vendiderit corpus vel potius suum, placuit eam nec in finem accipere 
communionem. CTh XV 8.2 (AD 428): Lenones patres vel dominos qui suis filiis vel ancil- 
lis peccandi necessitatem imponunt [...] (= CJ 1 4.12 and CJ XI 41.6, except that this law 
reads filiabus instead of filiis). 
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condemn parents for selling their children — as the authors describing 
the habits of foreign people or the prostituting of children did. However, 
with the selling proper it was not used as an argument against the par- 
ents: if the moral condemnation was spelled out, its object was the per- 
son who compelled the sale or the person responsible for the circum- 
stances which obliged the parents to sell. Arousing compassion for the 
parents among the audience highlighted the immorality of moneylenders 
and tax collectors. 

The descriptions of selling of children in literature cannot be taken as 
indications of the social or economic realities in antiquity as such?®. Sim- 
ilarly, trying to establish the exact incident behind some of the stories 
(especially in the cases of Ammianus and Eusebios) is to misunderstand 
their rhetorical framework, which intends rather to appeal to the imagina- 
tion than to establish an historical fact. However, it would be a mistake 
to consider these stories only as a phenomenon inside literature without 
any connection to the lived reality in the past. Even the fopoi had reso- 
nance with the social realities: the stories have their value not only for 
literary research, but also for social history. 

At the minimum level, it is not a matter of indifference that expressive 
effects were pursued by using the theme of selling of children. The dis- 
ruption of the relationship between parents and children was emotionally 
extreme. Children mattered. Furthermore, the arguments had to be plau- 
sible; the phenomenon described could not have been impossible and 
hence lack credibility. In fact, there is at least one description of selling 
devoid of the topoi described. Augustine relates how the local parish 
members attacked the camp of the slave traders (mangones) on their own, 
having had enough of the kidnapping expeditions whose perpetrators 
could not be brought to justice. It emerged that among the prisoners there 
were also children who had been sold by their parents. Around 120 were 
released, of whom five or six had been sold by the parents?". The story 


26 It is misleading to see e.g. the story by Victor Vitensis (III 58) as referring to the 
oversupply of children on the market, as is claimed in C.R. WHITTAKER, Circe's Pigs: 
From Slavery to Serfdom in the Later Roman World, in Classical Slavery, ed. M.I. FN- 
LEY, London 1987, p. 99, nor to make any generalisation of the frequency of selling with 
the help of these stories (as C. GEBBIA, art. cit. [n. 1], p. 221 has done: she concludes that 
selling was not infrequent in late antiquity). See also C. DUPONT, Les constitutions de Con- 
stantin et le droit privé au debut du IVe siécle. Les personnes (Studia Juridica, 17), Roma 
19687, p. 137, 143-144, and A. GIARDINA, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 138-141. 

7! Aug., epist. 10*; epist. 10*.2-3: [...] vix pauci reperiuntur a parentibus venditi [...], 
[...], veros autem servos a dominis omnino rarissime. Epist. 10*.7.3: [...] centum ferme et 
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is due neither to rhetorical exaggeration nor to ignorance: Augustine had 
himself talked with the freed, and he was not using the story of sold chil- 
dren as a rhetorical device to strengthen his point. 

The paucity of real cases of sold children in the literature is natural tak- 
ing into account the background of the writers. If there were real sales of 
children, there were seldom any possibilities for the elite to encounter 
that reality. However, there was enough to convince the elite that the sell- 
ing of children was an existing problem — and thus there was a need for 
legislation in order to regulate it. 


ROMAN LAW AND THE SELLING OF CHILDREN 


In the contemporary western world the well-being and human dignity of 
children are considered self-evident starting points when discussing the 
place of children in society. Even if these questions were not unknown 
in antiquity, the discussions on the upbringing and treatment of children 
were not based on securing the well-being and future of the child but of 
the community as whole. Depending on the issue, this community referred 
to was the family or kin, city-state or even a larger whole such as the 
Roman Empire. On the most basic level children meant labour force, sup- 
port for old age and continuity for the family wealth and name, and in the 
widest perspective a continuous supply of magistrates and soldiers for 
the survival of the Empire. To sell children conflicted with these hopes 
and needs, as the sale endangered the freeborn status of the children. In 
Roman legislation these factors were combined with moral and sacral 
aspects: the freeborn status of any individual was in Roman elite culture 
considered inviolable, sacred. Losing one's freedom could be regarded on 
the ideological level as even worse than death. If the sale were valid, the 
person in question would become the property of the buyer, a slave, who 
was only an object (res). Accordingly, in the tradition of Roman law, the 
sale of the freeborn was strictly forbidden, and the maintenance of minor 
children was a self-evident requirement for the parents as a part of the 
parental pietas”. 


viginti homines liberati sunt, in quibus vix quinque aut sex inventi sunt a parentibus ven- 
diti. Augustine lets the reader understand that similar expeditions are continuously made 
in the area of his diocese. 

28 On the sanctity of the freeborn, see e.g. PS V 1.1: Homo enim liber nullo pretio aes- 
timatur; CTh IV 8.6 (= CJ VIII 46.10, AD 323): Libertati a maioribus tantum inpensum 
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In the case of the selling of children, there was another Roman tradi- 
tion acting in the opposite direction: it was considered that patria potes- 
tas had included some kind of a right to sell one’s child”. The right to 
enslave one's child for debts was officially prohibited already during the 
early Republic, probably at the end of the fifth century Bc?. When com- 
ing to the time covered by this study, the right to sell was obsolete. 
Already Cicero, and a half century later Dionysios of Halikarnassos, refer 
to the father's right to sell as something belonging to tradition and the dis- 
tant past, not as a current practice?!. In the second century the traditional 
enactments allowing the sale were no longer used for regulating the sale 
of children. Instead, they were seen as dealing with the emancipation of 
children from patria potestas’. 


est, ut patribus, quibus ius vitae in liberos necisque potestas permissa est, eripere liber- 
tatem non liceret; Nov. Val. 33 (AD 451); see also J. RAMIN & P. VEYNE, Droit romain et 
société: Les hommes libres qui passent pour esclaves et l'esclavage volontaire, Historia 
30 (1981), esp. p. 474-476. Selling of the freeborn: dig. XXXXVIII 15.4 (Gaius) and dig. 
XXXXVIII 15.6.2 (Callistratus), both based on Lex Fabia (2nd cent. BC), see P. GARNSEY, 
Social Status and Legal Privilege in the Roman Empire, Oxford 1970, p. 265; CJ IX 20 
(Ad legem Fabiam); dig. XVIII 1.4-5 (Pomponius), dig. XVIII 1.3-5 (Ulpian, Papian and 
Paul); CJ VII 16.10, 12 and 39 (Diocletian); CJ III 15.2 and CJ IV 10.12 (AD 294); 
PS V 30b.1; Just. inst. 1 4.1; Coll. XIV 3.4. This tradition also continued in the Germanic 
legislations: see Cod. Eur. 290; Cod. Eur. 300; Lex Vis. V 4.11; Lex Alam. 45(46); Lex 
Alam. 47 (48) and Lex Fris. XXII 1. Maintenance of children as a duty, see e.g. dig. XXV 
3.5 (Ulpian); CJ VIII 50(51).2 (Ap 374). On parental pietas see R. SALLER, Patriarchy, 
Property and Death in the Roman Family, Cambridge 19972, p. 105-114. 

29 See Law of the XII Tables 4.2b (FIRA II 35); Gaius, inst. I 132 and IV 79. The right 
to sell is also implied in Plaut., Pers. 342-356; The permission to sell thrice in the Law 
of the XII Tables has raised a question as to the nature of these sales. The interpretation 
by A. WATSON, Rome of the XII Tables. Persons and Property, Princeton 1975, p. 118, 
that it was a kind of nexus (obligation or slavery for debt) is most convincing, taking seri- 
ously the seemingly self-evident assumption of redemptions implied in the law. A paral- 
lel can also be found in the Talmud: the clause of the Mishnah prohibiting the redemp- 
tion of a man who had sold himself and his children to a pagan is only applied if the sale 
is second or third — the repeated sale can no longer be understood as a mere coincidence 
of bad luck (Talmud Gittin 46b). 

30 On the case see Val. Max. VI 1.9; Dion. Hal. XVI 9; Liv. VIII 28, giving the date 
428 BC. 

3! Cic., de orat. I 40.181 (memoria sic esset proditum); Dion. Hal. II 27; See also 
Plut., Num. XVII 4. The formal explanation Plutarch (Sol. XIII 3) gives for the existence 
of the selling of children in pre-Solonian Athens — that there were no laws against the 
sale — implies that he thought that such a law existed in his own time. However, there is 
no evidence to support the claim by G. NATHAN, The Family in Late Antiquity. The Rise 
of Christianity and the Endurance of Tradition, New York-London 2000, p. 65, that only: 
«since the first century it had been illegal to sell a free child into permanent slavery» by 
his or her parents. 

32 Gaius, inst. I 132, IV 79, dig. IV 2.10.1 (Ulpian). In the case of emancipation, the 
freeborn status was not in danger. Selling seen as an act of emancipation without loss of 
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In the imperial legislation the contradiction between parental power 
and everyday realities on the one hand and the sanctity of freeborn sta- 
tus on the other hand led to a compromise. An example of the attitudes 
of the legislation is the wording in Pauli Sententiae: «A person who 
because of an extreme necessity or in the lack of nourishment has sold 
his children does not injure their freeborn status: no value can be put on 
a free man. Neither can children be given as a security or pledge: if a 
creditor knowingly [i.e. knowing that the children to be sold are free- 
born] does this, he will be deported. However, their work can be hired 
out»??, The text is careful not to state that children may not be sold by 
their parents. However, the sale proper was void, and the price of the 
children had to be refunded to the buyer, if he/she was unaware (insciens) 
of the freeborn status of the child. These principles of law were often 
restated during the late second and third centuries?^. The transaction itself 
was void, but the illegality of selling one's own children was only alluded 
to — and in many enactments not even that. Even though the attitude 
toward the sale and pledging of freeborn children was definitely negative, 
there were no punishments for the parents. 


status already in Cic., Caec. 34.98. See also Suet., Aug. 64, where Augustus adoptavit 
domi per assem et libram emptos a patre Agrippa. Later these sales in appearance are 
mentioned only in one law, as the Emperor Justinian in 531 simplified the emancipation 
by replacing the sales by the simple declaration of a magistrate (Just., inst. 1 12.6; CJ VIII 
48(49).6). Of the ius vendendi of the father in Republican times and later quasi-sales, see 
C. FAYER op. cit. (n. 1), p. 215-231. 

33 PS V 1.1 (late 3rd century): Qui contemplatione extremae necessitatis aut alimen- 
torum gratia filios suos vendiderint, statui ingenuitatis eorum non praeiudicant: homo 
enim liber nullo pretio aestimatur. Idem nec pignori ab his aut fiduciae dari possunt: ex 
quo facto sciens creditor deportatur. Operae tamen eorum locari possunt. 

* Dig. XXI 2.39.3 (Julian): The question is whether the selling father is liable to evic- 
tion. CJ VII 16.1 (Caracalla): The mother has the right to redeem her child without any 
punishment, even if the sale itself is referred to as «an illicit and disgraceful thing» (res 
illicita et inhonesta). Even here the illegality has rather a tone of moral disgust than legal 
reasoning. Similarly also J. RAMIN & P. VEYNE, art. cit. (n. 28), p. 484. Dig. XX 3.5 (Paul) 
and CJ VIII 16(17).6 (Ap 293): A creditor taking a child as a pledge is punished. CJ VII 
16.37 (AD 294): In a case where a father has sold his son to his son-in-law, neither side 
can prosecute the other, as the son-in-law certainly knew the status of the child (i.e. he can- 
not have his money back from the father). Here the illegality of selling is alluded to: the 
parties are referred to as socii criminis. CJ II 4.26 (AD 294): women cannot take away the 
liberty of their children. CJ IV 43.1 (AD 294): Children cannot be transferred to another 
place by means of selling, pledging nor giving them away (see below note ). The empha- 
sis in the 290's is due to the Codex Hermogenianus used as a main source of the older leg- 
islation by the compilers of the Codex Justinianus in the sixth century. 
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Traditionally, the reign of Constantine has been seen as a turning 
point”. However, the attitude towards the parents selling their children 
remained unchanged. Constantine himself wanted to link his legislation 
to the traditional patterns and mos maiorum: «Our ancestors put on lib- 
erty such a great weight, that fathers, to whom was granted the right of 
life and power of death over their children, were not allowed to take away 
their liberty». This introduction to a law focuses not on the transaction 
itself; it seeks to emphasise that nothing can change the status of a free- 
born child**. In another edict by Constantine, the local magistrates are 
obliged to give parents corn, in order that famine would no longer force 
them to sell or pawn their children. The legality of the sale itself is not 
an issue, even if it is stated that «It is inconsistent with our character that 
we would allow anyone impaired by hunger to rush at a shameful deed 
(indignum facinus)». The wording reflects strong disapproval, but also 
understanding of the circumstances?" 

The attitude of Constantine, however, is slightly more liberal than that 
of his predecessors. He seems to have introduced a new interpretation: it 
is possible to buy newborn children legally. In this context the child is 
called sanguinolentus or ex/a sanguine; with this pointed wording, which 
refers to the bloodstained appearance of a newborn baby, the age of the 
child in question is strictly limited to its first hours (before the first bath), 
and thus separates the legislation applied to newborns from that con- 


55 See e.g. C. DUPONT, op. cit. (n. 26), p. 140-144; M. SARGENTI, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 247; 
M. FOSSATI VANZETTI, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 187; M. HUMBERT, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 195 («rup- 
ture ouverte» to the legislation of Diocletian); J. EVANS-GRUBBS, op. cit. (n. 1), p. 197- 
200; J. BOSWELL, op. cit. (n. 1), p. 69-73; M. MEMMER, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 55; C. FAYER, 
Op. cit. (n. 1), p. 239; G. NATHAN, op. cit. (n. 31), p. 67-68 (Constantine rejected «custom 
and legal doctrine»). The only exception is J. RAMIN & P. VEYNE, art. cit. (n. 28), p. 484- 
485. 

36 CTh IV 8.6 (AD 323) = CJ VIII 46.10: Libertati a maioribus tantum impensum est, 
ut patribus, quibus ius vitae in liberos necisque potestas permissa est, eripere libertatem 
non liceret. The edict continues with the problems caused by the possible status loss of 
the sold children. 

37 CTh XI 27.2 (AD 322): Abhorret enim nostris moribus, ut quemquam fame confici 
vel ad indignum facinus prorumpere concedamus"; Fragm. Vat. 33 (AD 315) is a rescript 
to a certain Rutilia Prima, who asks for the redemption of a certain freeborn person from 
slavery. It remains unclear what the relationship between Rutilia Prima and the sold per- 
son is, likewise the circumstances leading to the sale. It is possible but in no case cer- 
tain (contra e.g. T. MAYER-MALY, art. cit. [n. 1], p. 134; C. DUPONT, op. cit. [n. 26], 
p. 139 and M. MEMMER, art. cit. [n. 1], p. 48), that it concerns a child sold by his/her 
parent. The rescript repeats the general rules concerning a freeborn person sold into 
slavery. 
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cerning older children?*. Making a clear distinction between the newborn 
and older children throughout Constantine's and his successor's legisla- 
tion and taking into account the ambivalence of the earlier legislation 
towards the parents dispel the problems and paradoxes inherent in the 
earlier studies”. 

The buyer has the right to take advantage of the services of the child 
(potestas obtinendi eius serviti), and she or he is noted to have ius dominii 
until the redemption takes place. The sale is not automatically resolved; 
in this way the sale itself is valid. However, the selling of children is here 
no more allowed than it is prohibited in other legislation: it is made clear 
that the status of these legally bought children is not transformed into the 
status of a slave. After the redemption, the child is still freeborn, ingenuus, 
not freed, libertus*?. The selling is in the background; the focus is on the 
redemption. 

Constantine did not permit the sale of children. Even the validity of the 
sale of newborn children was already allowed earlier^'. The innovative 


55 Fraem. Vat. 34 (AD 313); CTh V 10.1 (= CJ IV 43.2, AD 329). The words do not 
appear in other ancient literature as denoting children — it is clear that the intention here 
was to point to sanguinolenti as special cases. On the first bath as the symbol of birth on 
late antique sarcophagi, see M. CORBIER, Child Exposure and Abandonment, in Childhood, 
Class and Kin in the Roman World, ed. Suzanne DIxoN, New York-London 2001, p. 54. 
In the question of Fragm. Vat. 34 it is proposed that the child in question might have orig- 
inally been a slave (J. EVANS-GRUBBS, op. cit. [n. 1], p. 194-195, and M. MEMMER, art. cif. 
[n. 1], p. 51-52). However, as this is the first known normative statement on the sales of 
infant children, there is no need to force this law to be in consonance with the contempo- 
rary legislation on older children. It is, after all, in perfect consonance with the later edict, 
CTh V 10.1. One might also note that if the child sold was originally a slave, why the need 
for such a detailed answer? See also M. SARGENTI, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 239-240. For the dis- 
cussion on the two versions of the CTh V 10.1 = CJ IV 43.2, see J. EVANS-GRUBBS, op. cit. 
(n. 1), p. 197-200 (and notes for earlier discussion); a more thorough analysis is forth- 
coming (her basic idea is that the Theodosian code version has better claim to be the orig- 
inal, but it is also possible that both texts are excerpts from the original, longer law). 

39 Some examples: C. DUPONT, op. cit. (n. 26), p. 137, first describes how Constantine 
allowed the infants to be sold, but then concludes «paterfamilias recouvre sous Constantin 
le droit de vendre ses enfants»; T. MAYER-MALY, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 128-142, makes the 
distinction between older children and newborn with Constantine, but not later. Similarly 
M. HUMBERT, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 195-201, who also concludes (p. 201) «Les empereurs 
chrétiens [...] autorisent la vente des enfants». M. MEMMER, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 48-56, 66-67, 
80-82, agrees. Some have not seen any difference between infants and older children: see 
J. BOSWELL, op. cit. (n. 1), p. 69-72. W.V. HARRIS, Child-exposure in the Roman Empire, 
JRS 84 (1994), p. 21, claims that «Constantine legalized the selling of free children into 
slavery». 

4° Fragm. Vat. 34 (AD 313); CTh V 10.1 (= CJ IV 43.2, AD 329). 

4 CTh V 10.1 begins: Secundum statuta priorum principum, si quis infantem a sanguine 
quoquo modo legitime comparaverit vel nutriendum putaverit, obtinendi eius servitii 
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acceptance of selling into slavery would indeed have been surprising for 
Constantine, who in his politics continuously both appealed for the re- 
establishment of traditional Roman mores, and aimed to minimise the 
social mobility. There is no need to interpret the politics of Constantine 
as an abandonment of the values of the classical tradition: even if the 
sale of the newborn as such was valid, the basic principle of law remained 
intact: a free person cannot be sold into slavery. Rather the contrary: 
Constantine expressly pointed out the traditional rights of parentes 
towards the newborn”. 

The fact that the selling of freeborn sanguinolenti is not known in the 
legal sources before Constantine is an indication not only of the gaps in 
our sources but perhaps also that the fate of the newborn was indisputably 
a part of parental authority: before the newborn was accepted into a fam- 
ily, he or she really was not a member of it?. The possibility of selling 
the newborn child had nothing to do with patria potestas nor ius vitaeque 
potestas, as already the jurisdiction on selling makes clear in making no 


habeat potestatem. Similarly J. RAMIN & P. VEYNE, art. cit. (n. 28), p. 484-485, and 
T. MAYER-MALY, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 128-129, 136-139 (even if putting too much weight on 
a highly hypothetical reconstruction of Fragm. Vat. 26, 260's or 270's). Others have con- 
sidered that Constantine began a new policy: See e.g. M. KASER, Das rómische Privatrecht, 
II. Abschn., München 1959, p. 85 and 144; C. DUPONT, op. cit. (n. 26), p. 140-144; 
M. SARGENTI, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 247; M. FOSSATI VANZETTI, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 187; M. Hum- 
BERT, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 195; J. EVANS-GRUBBS, op. cit. (n. 1), p. 197-200; J. BOSWELL, op. 
cit. (n. 1), p. 69-73; M. MEMMER, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 55; C. FAYER, op. cit. (n. 1), p. 239: 
«Costantino quindi permette la vendita dei neonati e la loro riduzione in schiavutü [sic] 
dell'acquirente». 

? Constantine and social mobility, see CTh XIII 4.1 and V 17.1. The emphasis on tra- 
ditional values especially in family matters, J. EVANS-GRUBBS, Law and Family in Late 
Antiquity. The Emperor Constantine's Marriage Legislation, Oxford 1995, p. 338-342 (her 
conclusion); see also B. SHAW, Raising and Killing Children: Two Roman Myths, 
Mnemosyne 1/54 (2001), p. 66 and 76 (he argues that Constantine's legislation on killing 
one's children was not innovative, but «it forcefully restated existing legal norms»). How- 
ever, for G. NATHAN, the laws on the sale of the newborn are one of the reasons for claim- 
ing that «Constantine was an innovator and an overturner of both laws and customs when 
need dictated» (op. cit. [n. 31], p. 68 and 72). 

^ M. CORBIER, art. cit. (n. 38), p. 54-58 points to a child's integration into the family 
and society taking place in /ustratio, a purification and name-giving celebration on the 
child's eighth (girls) or ninth (boys) day. T. WIEDEMANN, Adults and Children in the Roman 
Empire, London 1989, p. 17, comments on high infant mortality and naming the baby 
after a week: «There was no point in ascribing individuality to a baby in its first week». 
Similarly P. GARNSEY, Child Rearing in Ancient Italy, in The Family in Italy from Antiq- 
uity to the Present, eds. D.I. KERTZER & R.P. SALLER, New Haven-London 1991, p. 53 
and 56: «the rejection of a child normally occurred before he or she was (culturally) con- 
sidered to have achieved the status of full humanity». 
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distinction between fathers and mothers as sellers**. It is a question about 
custom, not law, and about parents, not the father. 

The later legislation concentrated on the problem of the redemption of 
children, and again the prohibition of sale by parents is lacking. The great- 
est difference from the traditional principles can be found in an edict of 
AD 391: the work done by the child was interpreted to be sufficient com- 
pensation for his/her original price and upkeep. No money was needed to 
recover the child from servitude?. However, the next law (in West Rome) 
on the subject, a novella by Valentinian III, reverted to the previous idea 
of a redemption charge: the buyer gets the sale value plus 20% as com- 
pensation for upbringing costs. Seemingly the law of 391 had proved to 
be unsuccessful, and the legislator now aimed at encouraging potential 
buyers, who in this way could offer to parents terrified by hunger a pos- 
sibility to keep their children alive. It is claimed that famine made par- 
ents «forget all natural devotion, and consider getting rid of one's chil- 
dren as one sort of piety (genus pietatis)». The implication is that the 
situation was so desperate that parents regarded selling as a virtuous act. 
It is worth stressing that these two laws did not concern the sale of the 
newborn at all, but the legislation of Constantine remained in force? . In 
534, the Codex lustinianus summed up the tradition of Roman law: sale 


4 See also M. FOSSATI VANZETTI, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 179. On a more general level, the 
connection between rejecting the child and ius vitae necisque is denied in B. SHAW, art. 
cit. (n. 42), esp. p. 74-75 (against W. HARRIS, The Roman Father's Power of Life and 
Death, in Studies in Roman Law in memory of A. Arthur Schiller, eds. R.S. BAGNALL & 
W.V. HARRIS, Leiden 1986, p. 81-95). 

^5 CTh III 3.1. The differences in this law from the traditional pattern might be a result 
of the influence of Ambrose of Milan, see above n. 16. M. MEMMER proposes that this law 
allowed the sale (art. cit. [n. 1], p. 72); G. NATHAN adds to this a claim that this law was the 
first to allow a temporary sale (op. cit. [n. 31], p. 136 and 209 n. 74). However, the law does 
not take any stand towards the (il)legality of selling — it deals with the children already fallen 
into slavery. It also comes out clearly that the transaction as such was not valid. 

4 Nov. Val. 33: [...] ut totius, quem natura concesserit, amoris obliti alienare suos 
genus pietatis putaret. M. MEMMER, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 78-79, and G. NATHAN, op. cit. 
(n. 31), p. 137, interpret this law to have permitted sales of children (Nathan: only now 
in Italy), but the same objections for this as in the case of CTh III 3.1 hold true (see pre- 
ceding note). In this law, there is not only a reference to children sold by parents, but also 
«parents» (older relatives in general?) sold by children: Notum est [...] coactos homines 
filios et parentes vendere. That newborns were considered a separate category in legisla- 
tion, also between Constantine and Justinian, is best illustrated by the separate rubrics in 
the Codex Theodosianus (in the 430's): CTh 5.10 deals with the newborn, CTh 3.3 with 
older children (see also M. FOSSATI VANZETTI, art. cit. [n. 1], p. 202-204). There is a sim- 
ilar kind of a division in the legislation concerning the killing of one's children: killing of 
filii is dealt with in CTh IX 15.1 (AD 318), but infanticide separately in CTh IX 14.1 
(= CJ IX 16.7, AD 374). 
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or pledging children is not valid according to the basic rule, but there is 
an exception, if the child is bought newborn (sanguinolentus) and the 
sale was necessitated by poverty and hunger. However, the freeborn sta- 
tus was legally not in danger in any situation; even the newborns were 
considered ingenui if redeemed”. 

The principles of the Roman legislation were adopted in some non- 
Roman legal compilations. A Syrian law compilation around the turn of 
the sixth century prescribes that a father selling his child cannot make him 
or her a slave this way. The father's right to sell is not dealt with^*. Sim- 
ilarly, in the various Germanic legislations in the fifth and sixth centuries, 
the sale is deemed void, and children are restored to their previous sta- 
tus. It is interesting that it was seemingly in the Codex Euricianus of the 
Visigoths in the 470's that the parents are for the first time directly pro- 
hibited from selling or pawning their children. Even in this law, the buyer 
or creditor loses the price of the child to the parents when the transaction 
is resolved. Again, there are no punishments for the parents, but a cred- 
itor accepting a child as a pledge is banished*’. 

As pointed out, the selling of children by their parents was never 
penalised, not even prohibited expressis verbis in Roman legislation. The 
selling was seen as a part of the parental authority, and thus it could not 
be criminalised as such — even if the sale itself was indubitably invalid. 
The aim of the legislation comes out when it is noted exactly what was 
in fact prohibited. Firstly, the selling of children out of reach of the par- 
ents. A rescript by Diocletian and Maximian, at least in its present form, 
concentrates only on this special point: «It is manifest, that parents may 
not on the pretext of sale, gift, pledge nor any other way nor because of 
the ignorance of the recipient justly transfer their children elsewhere [in 


4 CJ IV 43.1 (originally in AD 294) and CJ IV 43.2 (originally in AD 329). As the 
compilers of the Codex Justinianus wanted to highlight the nature of the laws selected for 
the compilation as a basic law and special case, they had to stress that the latter is valid 
only in certain circumstances. The phrase in hoc tantummodo causa valente in CJ IV 43.2 
is therefore probably due to the compilers of the Codex Justinianus. See also M. FOSSATI 
VANZETTI, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 219-221. 

48 Sent. Syr. 65. The compilation is dated between AD 472 and 529, but it reflects con- 
siderably earlier Roman legislation (third-fourth century); see W. SELB, Sententiae Syria- 
cae, Wien 1990, p. 210-211. 

^ Edict. Theod. 94 and 95; Cod. Eur. 299 Parentibus filios suos vendere «non liceat» 
aut donare aut oppignerare. Nec ex illis aliquid suo iure defendat ille, qui acceperit, sed 
[- - -] magis praetium, quod dedit [- - -] perdat qui a parentibus filium comparevit. The 
law is repeated in Lex Rom. Vis. ant. V 4.12 (AD 506) — only here the clause non liceat 
is used without doubt for the first time. 
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alium transferre, i.e. away from the parents]»??. Likewise, Augustine 
comments on a case of children sold by their parents by referring to an 
(otherwise unknown) edict by the Emperor Honorius, which generally 
deals «with all who transfer household members to overseas provinces 
[in provincias transmarinas transferre] in order to sell them». Augus- 
tine does not comment the original selling by the parents; for him the ille- 
gality lies only in the fact, that the mangones buy the children as if they 
were slaves and sell them overseas (trans mare vendere)!. This focus is 
also evident in the novella of Valentinian III: it is prohibited to sell chil- 
dren to barbarians and to transfer an already sold freeborn person over- 
seas (ad transmarina transferre)". The intention of the legislation was to 
make the redemption of the children possible. It was also in the interests 
of the parents that the sold children were at hand, close by, and not trans- 
ported far away. In this point, the aims of the parents and legislation cer- 
tainly met. 

Secondly and more importantly, it was illegal to make a freeborn per- 
son a slave. The basic solution in the legislation was that the buyer in fact 
had the right to make use of work of the child sold, but not as a slave. 
The child redeemed by his/her parents did not become a libertus/liberta, 
but remained freeborn, ingenuus/ingenua. The price for redemption — 
when required — was understood as compensation to the buyer for the 
upkeep of the child, not as a condition for the restoration of freeborn sta- 
tus. The same difference in viewpoint which concerns the seller and buyer 
of a child is also evident between the one who pledges and the one who 
accepts the child as a pledge. To accept a freeborn child as a pledge was 
strictly forbidden and punishable in all relevant legislation. However, in 


50 CJ IV 43.1 (Ap 294). Liberos a parentibus neque venditionis neque donationis tit- 
ulo neque pignoris iure aut quolibet alio modo, nec sub praetextu ignorantiae accipientis 
in alium transferri posse manifesti iuris est. T. MAYER-MALY, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 131, and 
M. MEMMER, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 45, also interpret the phrase as generally prohibiting the 
«giving away» of children. C. FAYER, op. cit. (n. 1), p. 235, interprets that the rescript 
would specifically prohibit a child's transfer under the power of another person («...non 
possono essere transferiti nel dominio altrui»). 

5! Aug., epist. 10*.3.6-7 (AD 422/423): The law is about [generaliter de omnibus qui 
vendendas familias transferunt in provincias transmarinas; 10.2.2 [n]on ut leges Romanae 
sinunt, [...] sed prorsus sic emunt ut servos et vendunt trans mare ut servos. 

5 Nov. Val. 33 (AD 451), Si quis sane barbaris venditionem prohibitam fecerit, vel 
emptum ingenuum ad transmarina transtulerit, sciat, se sex auri uncias fisci viribus illatu- 
rum. Later, in Germanic legislation, selling a freeborn overseas was a significantly more 
serious crime than selling inside the kingdom in question. See e.g. Lex Alam. 45(46)- 
46(47), Lex Alam. 47(48), Lex Fris.XXII 1 and Lex Baiuw. III 22.15. 
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no legal text is the pledging itself penal; the law-giver is not at all inter- 
ested in the pledging parents. All legal consequences fall on the creditor, 
who has exploited his debtor?. 

Selling and pawning one's own children were certainly shameful and 
reproachable acts but the parents are totally free from (legal) responsi- 
bility. In the legal sources famine was the only reason named for the sell- 
ing or pawning of one's children. There were no punishments for sellers, 
and even the moral disapproval was laid on the shoulders of buyers and 
moneylenders accepting children as pledges. As the edict of 391 put it: 
after all the vendor is the «miserable misfortune of the parents», not the 
parents themselves?^. This has caused problems for those legal historians, 
who have seen the legality of the act of selling and pawning as the essen- 
tial point in legislation". The starting point for the legislation was, how- 
ever, that a freeborn child had already been sold: what was to be done 
with the child? The legislation was not so much interested in the parents 
and their doings. It was essential that the sold or pawned child is returned 
to his or her original status; accordingly, the focus is on the buyers, their 
actions, and subsequently on the redemption of the children. 


5 Dig. XX 3.5 (Paul): Creditor, qui sciens filium familias a parente pignori accepit, 
relegatur; PS V 1.1: [...] Idem nec pignori ab his aut fiduciae dari possunt: ex quo facto 
sciens creditor deportatur; CJ VII 16(17).6 (AD 293): Qui filios vestros vel liberos 
homines pro pecunia quam vobis credebat pignoris titulo accepit, dissimulatione iuris se 
circumvenit |...]; Nov. Just. 134.7 (Ap 556). 

5% CTh III 3.1 (AD 391): Omnes, quos parentum miseranda fortuna in servitium, dum 
victum requirit, addixit, ingenuitati pristinae reformentur. Nec sane remunerationem pretii 
debet exposcere, cui non minimi temporis spatio satisfecit ingenuus. Other laws: PS V 
1.1; CTh XI 27.2 (AD 322); CTh V 10.1 (AD 329); Nov.Val. 33 (AD 451). See also Const. 
Sirm. 5 (AD 419: the constitution does not deal with children sold by their parents, contra 
e.g. T. MAYER-MALY, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 140; M. HUMBERT, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 197 n. 27 and 
M. KASER, op. cit. (n. 41), p. 144-145; see M. FOSSATI VANZETTI, art. cit. (n. 1), 
p. 210-211. The Codex Theodosianus was less edited than the Corpus Iuris Civilis and thus 
includes more detailed information. 

55 Many scholars have claimed that selling one's children was punishable as kidnap- 
ping (plagii crimen): T. MAYER-MALY, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 133; M. FossATI VANZETTI, art. 
cit. (n. 1), p. 179-180; C. GEBBIA, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 216; M. MEMMER, art. cit. (n. 1), 
p. 45 n. 86; C. FAYER, op. cit. (n. 1), p. 234. The basis for this claim are the Byzantine 
law commentators (see Basilicorum scholia XXXXVIII 20.36.2 (Thalelaios), cited e.g. in 
Fayer and Fossati-Vanzetti) and the interpretation of CJ III 15.2 (AD 294: Sciens liberum 
venumdando plagii crimen committit. Ab eo itaque, qui super hoc queri potest, aditus com- 
petens iudex, si is, quem puerum ingenuum vendidisse proponis, ibi degit, causam 
cognoscet). The law clearly equates the selling of a freeborn (in general) to kidnapping 
(as does also CJ IX 20.16, in AD 294). In the law a case is presented in which someone 
has sold a freeborn child. The seller was not a parent of the child, however: the child is 
referred to as puer in contrast to legislation concerning with children sold by their parents. 
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SELLING, PAWNING OR APPRENTICING THE CHILD? 


There is no absolute qualitative difference between the wage work done 
by a person leased and slavery; the only difference lies in the duration 
of the work. If the child is leased for an unlimited time, the situation does 
not differ from selling, and vice versa: As the status of the children did 
not change in any stage, in a juridical sense it was not a sale of children 
taking place, but the hiring of their work (/ocatio operarum) for an indef- 
inite time, The situation in which the parents leased the work of their 
children against advance payment likewise did not differ from the situa- 
tion in which the parents pledged their child for money. In both cases the 
parents got the money, and the child worked for a limited time for it. 
The practical similarities between selling, leasing and pawning affected 
the interpretation of the laws on selling at least from the fourth century 
onwards: the contemporary view seems to have been that even if the 
Roman law indeed did not permit children to be sold into permanent slav- 
ery, it tolerated a kind of temporary sale for minor children under 25 years 
old. In no surviving legislation is this expressly implied, and this tolera- 
tion should not be seen as a conscious policy and intention on behalf of 
the legislator, but rather it was due to the local interpretations of current 
law. The origin of this interpretation seems to have been CTh IV 8.6 (AD 
323): only persons under 25 years are given the right to redeem them- 
selves from quasi-slavery, if they are conscious of their inborn status. 
According to this law, thus, the sold children were, from the legal point 
of view, as if leased until they are 25. Only the very words selling and 
leasing differentiate the practices from each other. CTh III 3.1 (AD 391) 
might also originally have dealt with temporary sales, that is, debt slav- 
ery and leasing (cf. the phrase non minimi temporis spatio). In fact only 
the later (Visigothic) interpretatio narrows the scope of the law explic- 
itly to the sale: the phrase in servitium [...] addixit in the original law does 
not necessary imply a sale but may refer to every kind of act causing 


Furthermore, the punishment concerns only those who were aware (sciens) of the status 
of the child. If this law had been given in order to prescribe a penalty for the parents sell- 
ing their children, why mention this condition: who would not know the status of his own 
child? The legal relationship between children and parents also prevents from making the 
interpretation that the law was automatically applied to parents selling their children. It 
would have been quite curious that the parents who had sold their children and asked the 
emperor about redeeming them, had been given the right to do so without any penalties, 
if the selling was punishable (CJ VII 16.1 (Caracalla), see also CJ VII 16.37, Ap 294). 
56 M. HUMBERT, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 192-193. 
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children to end up in (quasi-)slavery. At least the legislation was later 
thus interpreted: in the 420's Augustine complained about parents sell- 
ing their children into perpetual slavery and not «into the 25 years' 
work», which according to him is permitted by the Roman law”. 

The fusion of concepts also shows clearly in the Germanic law tradi- 
tion, which was based on Roman legal thinking: there is a direct line 
from CTh III 3.1 and its later interpretatio to the eighth-century Lex 
Romana Curiensis: a child sold by his/her father is freed in every case 
and without compensation, when the patron has kept him or her for a 
legal time°®. The difference between this kind of selling and leasing is 
only that the legislation defines the end of the *leasing contract'. 

Leasing one's children itself was allowed from at least the end of the 
third century onwards; Justinian, for example, prohibits leasing only if the 
child is used as a security for a debt. The legislation was concerned about 
the child's work only in cases when it endangered freeborn status”. How- 
ever, even normal leasing of a child's work led to the problems in rela- 
tion to the status: the child leased was not a slave, but neither was it fully 
free, as he or she was passed from the power of the father (potestas) to 


57 This tradition of interpretation may even have a longer history: there are a couple 
of third-century transactions mentioned in the Codex Justinianus which refer to a tempo- 
rary sale of (freeborn?) children (who should have been set free or manumitted after their 
25th birthday): CJ IV 47.2 (Ap 222) and CJ IV 47.3 (AD 224) (I thank J. Evans-Grubbs 
for this information). Unfortunately it remains unclear if the original sellers were the chil- 
dren's parents or not. M. MEMMER, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 72-78, 86-90, even proposes on the 
basis of the Sent. Syr. 98 (decreeing 20 years labour for exposed children before redemp- 
tion) that in the original fourth century form of CTh IV 8.6, there was a possibility for 
20 years’ work and then redemption before the 25th anniversary for minor children. I would 
here stress the influence of local interpretations rather than speculate on the original word- 
ings of imperial law. CTh III 3.1 and its interpretation, see R. WILLVONSEDER, art. cit. 
(n. 1), p. 536-537, and M. HUMBERT, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 196-201; C. GEBBIA, art. cit. (n. 1), 
p. 216-217, and M. MEMMER, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 72-74, 77-78, accept their reasoning. Augus- 
tine: epist. 10*.2.1: non ut leges Romanae sinunt, operas viginti quinque annorum emunt 
isti. 

58 Lex Rom. Raet. Cur. III 3; see also Lex Rom. Raet. Cur. XXVII 1.1. Also Lex Rom. 
Raet. Cur. IV 8.2 (an interpretation of CTh IV 8.6) mentions the limit of 25 years for the 
redemption. On the German laws, see R. WILLVONSEDER, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 535-541, and 
M. HuMBERT, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 194. In CTh III 3.1 (AD 391) and Sent. Syr. 77 the work 
done by a child in slavery also stood for the redemption charge. 

5 Leasing allowed: PS V 1.1 (Operae tamen eorum locari possunt). No earlier leg- 
islation specially taking a stand towards the legality of leasing out children's work is 
known. Justinian: NovJust. 134.7 (AD 556). See also Edict. Theod. 95 (beginning of the 
sixth cent.). 
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the power of the master (mancipium)®. As shown, the same ambivalence 
concerned the children sold both when the sale was valid (newborn) and 
void (older children). The ambivalence between selling, pledging and 
leasing of children, therefore, should also be seen in connection with the 
diminishing difference between slaves and the poorest of the tenant pop- 
ulation evident from the late second century onward. For the honestiores- 
humiliores division the difference between a slave, a hired man and a 
free peasant bound to the soil was quite irrelevant; by the fifth century 
the difference was obscure and had partly vanished®!. 

Both the fundamental similarity in the selling and leasing, and the prob- 
lems caused by the uncertainties about parents’ and patrons' rights over 
their subjects (be they tenants, children or tenants' children) are best evi- 
denced in the questions Augustine posed in a letter sent to his friend 
Eustochius in the 420's. What is the relationship between a child sold by 
a tenant (colonus) and the dominus of the tenant? Is it possible for a 
dominus to make a slave of his tenant's child? What happens to a child 
whose work the father had leased out for a certain number of years if the 
father dies? Is it legal for the father to sell his child into perpetual slav- 
ery? Has the mother the right to lease out the work of her child?® Both 
in this case and in the letter describing the kidnapping expeditions in 
Northern Africa, Augustine uses the words vendere and locare as syn- 
onyms9*, 


0 The status of children leased, see e.g. M. HUMBERT, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 191, 194 and 
202 («une situation hybride»). Similarly M. MEMMER, art. cif. (n. 1), p. 77-78. 

9! On slaves, coloni and freemen in late antiquity, see e.g. C. LEPELLEY, Liberté, colonat 
et esclavage d'aprés la Lettre 24*: la juridiction épiscopale “de liberali causa“, in Les 
Lettres de saint Augustin découvertes par Johannes Divjak, Paris 1983, p. 334-335 («les 
hommes du V° siècle n'avaient pas plus que nous une idée très claire de la nature juridique 
du colonat»); C.R. WHITTAKER, art. cit. (n. 26), p. 101-103, 108-114, and R. MACMULLEN, 
Changes in the Roman Empire. Essays in the Ordinary, Princeton 1990, p. 247. 

9? Aug. epist. 24*.1.3-6; 24*.1.5: Quaero etiam utrum liberi patres possunt vendere fil- 
ios in perpetuam servitutem etc. C. LEPELLEY, art. cit. (n. 61), p. 340-341, has tried to 
reconstruct a single case behind all these questions. However, it is more probable that the 
case is more simple, and Augustine has inquired for extra information around the topic. 
See also Const. Sirm. 5 dealing with children sold by their domini aut patroni. 

535 Aug., epist. 10*.2.2: children can be bought (i.e. leased) for 25 years’ work (operas 
viginti quinque annorum emunt isti); In epist. 24*.1.4 Augustine asks what happens to a 
child whom the father had «sold or rather leased out» (a quibus venditi vel potius locati). 
The point is to contrast perpetual slavery (in perpetuam) to a normal, limited buying (i.e. 
leasing) of their work (Quid etiam de his qui definito numero annorum operas vendunt). 
The logic is the same as in a papyrus from the first century BC, in which a woman leases 
herself to do work for 99 years. In this way she avoids slavery and remains freeborn (PS/ 
V 549). 
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The use of concepts resembles the contemporary (fictitious) story told 
by Rufinus: A certain robber gave a desperate woman 300 solidi, so that 
she would be able to redeem both her husband imprisoned for debt and 
children sold into slavery — and could herself escape the fate of her chil- 
dren. Even if Rufinus refers to a sale (debiti necessitate distracti), the 
story does not make sense unless the children paid the debts of their father 
with their work, and the wife was sought for a similar fate. Referring to 
selling instead of debt slavery was rhetorically more striking, and there 
was no practical difference™. A similar shift in terms is also probable in 
a story told by Cassiodorus. In his letter to King Athalarich he describes 
his stay in Lucania, where he ended up in a lively market-place. «Boys 
and girls are on display, marked out by their differences in sex and age, 
brought to the market not as captives, but by freedom: their parents are 
right to sell them, since they benefit by slavery itself. Indeed, there is no 
doubt that slaves can be improved by transference from field work to ser- 
vice in town»®. Cassiodorus mentions the sale of children in passing, 
seeing it in a positive light: the parents do a good service to their chil- 
dren in letting them avoid heavy agricultural work and work in a city. 
However, the transaction in question is probably not a proper sale of chil- 
dren, but the parents are rather leasing them to work in nearby towns. Cas- 
siodorus saw a market for hiring servants: children of the poor were sent 
to the city to earn their living themselves$6, 

Not surprisingly, the intermingling of the terminology and different 
kinds of arrangements also appears in actual contracts. An honest way to 
give one's child away for work was to enter into a contract of appren- 
ticeship?". In a normal case, parents gave their child to a craftsman, who 


64 Ruf., hist. mon. XVI 1.6-9, dated in the first decade of the fifth century. 

65 Cassiod., var. VIII 33.4 (AD 527): Praesto sunt pueri ac puellae diverso sexu atque 
aetate conspicui, quos non fecit captivitas esse sub pretio sed libertas: hos merito parentes 
vendunt, quoniam de ipsa famulatione proficiunt. Dubium quippe non est servos posse 
meliorari, qui de labore agrorum ad urbana servitia transferuntur. 'Translation from S.J.B. 
BARNISH, Cassiodorus, Variae (Translated Texts for Historians, 12), Liverpool 1992, 
p. 110. 

96 Contrary to this, see A. GIARDINA, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 140-141, who interprets the 
story of Cassiodorus as showing how the freeborn status could have been a risk for the 
children in the unstable circumstances of late antiquity. 

97 G. NATHAN, op. cit. (n. 31), p. 149, misses the point when combining the apprentice 
contracts of children with a desire to get rid of a child, severe discipline, fear of the whip 
and disinheritance. Using child labour as a resource for the family economy does not need 
to have anything to do with discipline or negative feelings towards the child. To see child 
labour in antiquity as unethical is a result of modern bias. 
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made a commitment to teach the child his trade. In turn, the child worked 
for him®. In some cases, the apprenticeship contract is but a part of the 
wider transaction, and the apprentice's labour is used as a security for the 
parent's loan. Even the apprenticeship contracts themselves do not con- 
stitute a self-evident category of their own. In AD 42 a certain mother 
gave her child to a weaver for five years, accepting 40 drachmas in turn. 
It is not even stated that the craftsman is obliged to teach his trade to the 
child’®. There is but a subtle transition to the contracts leasing out chil- 
dren's work, which are also close to apprenticeship contracts in form”!. 
However, to pawn a child, i.e. to combine a loan and its repayment with 
the child's work, was much more usual than just leasing out a child. For 
example, in one second or third century case, Tapetheos and her guardian 
(kyrios) Galerius Kapiton had taken a loan of 400 drachmas by giving 
Tapetheos' son Atreias to a certain Longinus Pudens. He was to cook 
and help the business for five years and eight months for the loan. Here, 
too, the textual formulae are similar to those of apprenticeship contracts. 
An extreme example of this kind of agreement is provided in a fourth cen- 
tury letter: a certain Psois complains in distress, that the addressee, an 
anchorite, has got the money from the pledging of Psois's son to a money- 
lender, but had so far done nothing to get Psois released from military ser- 
vice”, 


68 J.-U. KRAUSE, op. cit. (n. 20), p. 7 n. 27, enumerates 28 cases. See e.g. P. Oslo III 
40 (AD 50), P. Oxy II 275 (AD 66), P. Tebt. II 385 (AD 117), PSI IV 287 (AD 377), 
P. Aberd. 59 (4th-Sth cent., not in Krause). The duration of the known contracts of appren- 
ticeship extends from six months to six years (K. BRADLEY, Discovering the Roman Fam- 
ily. Studies in Roman Social History, New York-Oxford 1991, p. 107). 

6 BGU IV 1124 (16 BC): Nilus, a smith, admits the contractual bond has come to an 
end, as the loan of 100 drachmas he gave for the apprenticeship of a boy had been paid 
off. P. Oxy. XXXI 2586 (AD 253): an apprenticeship of a boy for five years: the father 
simultaneously gets a loan of 400 drachmae to be returned after the time of the contract. 

70 P. Mich. II 121 recto II, viii (AD 42); In another document at the end of the century 
(P. Heid. IV 326 [AD 98]), parents give their daughter Syairus to work for four years and 
four months — only the fact that another document refers to this as an apprenticeship 
reveals the fact (P. Heid. IV 327). 

7^ BGU IV 1139 (5 Bc, see A.E. SAMUEL, The Role of ‘Paramone’ Clauses in Ancient 
Documents, JJP 15, 1965, p. 299); BGU VII 1647 (AD 129); P. Cair. Isid. 123 (AD 317). 
See also Stud. Pal. XX 219 (AD 604). 

7? Tapetheos: P. Mil. II 60 (= SB V 7612, 2nd-3rd cent.). Psois: P. Herm. Rees. 7 
(fourth cent.). Other cases of leasing child's work for the loan and its repayment: P. Strass 
II 116 (c. AD 18: a boy should get one third of the wages for himself, and two thirds to 
pay off the debt taken by his father); P. Mert. III 105, 1. 17-34 (ap 164/5) and NovJust. 
134.7 (AD 556: creditors have taken their debtors’ children as pledges, reduced them to 
slavery and even re-lent them ). In P. Jand. IV 62 (= FIRA III 62, 6th cent.) a man gives 
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In many cases the agreement involving children to work for the other 
contracting party includes an explicit paramone clause, a technical term, 
by which the person in question is obliged to remain in service for a cer- 
tain time”. In a first century contract, the child's work is hired out in 
return for 40 drachmas. During the contract period the child also gets 
food, clothing, taxes paid and a monthly wage. The paramone work was 
to cover both the capital and the interest on the sum”. It was more usual, 
however, that a child's work was interpreted to stand nominally for only 
the interest. In a first century document, for example, Pabelleus agreed 
with Harmiysis that in return of the interest on a loan of 48 drachmas the 
daughter of Pabelleus would work for Harmiysis for one year. The daugh- 
ter also gets the necessities and clothing from the creditor for the period”. 
The role of the children was in the first place to remain as securities; the 
anxiety of a certain creditor, from whom the pledge ran away before the 
debt was paid off, is easy to understand’. The difference between these 
types of contracts is not so much in kind, but in degree. 

It often emerges that the pledging of children was the last attempt to 
cope with difficulties at hand, as the parents were unable to bring their 
children up”. At the very extreme, the poor parents would just give their 


his sister to work for the creditor until the debt is paid off. Similarity to apprentice con- 
tracts is further stressed when it is noted, that in some apprenticeship contracts there are 
provisions that the possible wages are paid to the parents, see e.g. P. Tebt. 385 (AD 117). 
In P. Heid. IV 327 (AD 99), a certain Ischyras gives his relative as an apprentice for five 
years, in return he gets 80 drachmas as a loan. See also a late case, P. Ness. 56 (AD 687): 
Al-Asvad had ‘lent’ to monk Kyrin 50 solidi, and at the same time leased Kyrins' son. Now 
the contract time was over, and Kyrin paid off 30 solidi for the debt and interest — he kept 
20 solidi as if wages from his son's work. 

75 A.E. SAMUEL, art. cit. (n. 71), p. 311. Thus, paramone was not a different type of 
a contract as such, but it may be applied in a number of different contractual situations 
(as with manumissions, sureties, service contracts, and loans: see A.E. SAMUEL, art. cit., 
p. 256-306). 

^^ P. Mich. V 241 (AD 16, see A.E. SAMUEL, art. cit. [n. 71], p. 305 n. 14). 

75 Children working for the interest: BGU IV 1153 (14 BC); BGU 1154 (10 BC); 
P. Mich. X 587 (AD 24-25, the case referred in text); P. Flor. 44 (AD 158). Working for 
the interest is also implicit in PSI IV 424 (3rd cent.); P. Coll. Youtie 92 (= P. Cair. Masp. 
67023 + P. Fitzhugh, AD 569); P. Princ. II 78 (6th cent.). See also P. Tebt. 384 (AD 10, a 
paramone), in which two brothers give third one to weave for the interests of a 16 drachma 
loan. 

76 See P. Ryl. 128 (c. AD 30): a complaint by an oil maker, from whom a man borrowed 
money giving his daughter to work for him, but she ran away. 

77 Inability to bring the child up does not explicitly occur very often, however: P. Oxy. 
X 1295 (2nd-early 3rd cent.) and P. Coll. Youtie 92 (= P. Cair. Masp 67023 + P. Fitzhugh, 
AD 569). See also BGU IV 1024 (if a real case, see above n. 24). 
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children away?8. Losing one's children by pawning them was not, how- 
ever, a phenomenon limited only to the lowest classes. There were also 
some unlucky businessmen involved in the pawning of their children — 
the idea of bankruptcy was not known in antiquity. In a fourth century 
papyrus, for example, it is told how Pamonthios, a wine merchant, was 
forced to take a considerable loan, because he had had to pay more to the 
local magistrates than he could afford. Pamonthios was not able to pay 
off his debts in time: he sold all his property, even his clothes, but could 
collect only half of the sum required. Then the creditor took his small 
children. Now his friend Herieous tries to collect money to pay off the 
debts and release the children. It is probable that the children were orig- 
inally given as security for the debt”. 

All in all, the pledging of children and different kinds of selling-pledg- 
ing-leasing combinations appear often in the documentary material, and 
there were no clear differences between different kinds of contracts? 
Nominally the children were often leased, even if in practice they were 
given as a pledge to work for the creditor. The child worked as if a slave 
in the household of the creditor and in the meantime paid off the interest 
or principle of the debt. However, this kind of a temporary sale could 
become perpetual if the parents were not able to pay off the loan?!. There 


7$ Giving one's (not newborn) child away is mentioned in CJ IV 43.1 (Ap 294). In 
P. Oxy. XVI 1895 (AD 554), a widowed mother, who because of poverty can not afford to 
maintain her nine-year-old daughter, gives her away and reserves no claims for her. In BGU 
XII 2200 (AD 561) a man, because he can no longer maintain his family, gives his daugh- 
ter away for food and clothing for her only, and pledges himself. See also P. Oxy IX 1206 
(AD 335), in which a couple give their two-year-old boy child for adoption; the adoptive 
father promises in the contract that the child will not be reduced to servitude. 

7 P. Lond. VI 1915-1916 (in the 330's). See also Greg. M., epist. II 55: Cosmas 
Syrus, a businessman, was so badly in debt in his transactions, that he had to give his chil- 
dren to the creditors. According to Gregory the Great, this state of affairs «moves us 
greatly». He orders his deacon to discreetly inquire about the case, in order that Cosmas 
might be helped and the children redeemed. In a later letter, after getting the information 
requested, Gregory gives detailed advice on how to pay off the debts of Cosmas (Greg. 
M., epist. IV 43). 

80 Tf the explanation of A. Watson about the selling of children in the Law of the XII 
Tables as a nexus (see note 29 above) is correct, a similar kind of fusion in terms also 
occurred in the early Republic. 

5! On problems in redemption, see especially P. Coll. Youtie 92 (= P. Cair. Masp 67023 
* P. Fitzhugh, Ap 569), in which a man has pawned his daughter Procla. After he died, 
her sister Martha was able to pay half of the debts. However, she was obliged to pawn Pro- 
cla to another person, until she is able to pay also the other half. It is impossible to know 
how many pledges were left unredeemed — if the parents could not pay off the creditor, 
there would not even be a document for the contractual relation to come to an end (on this 
kind of documents, see e.g. BGU IV 1153 [14 Bc]; BGU IV 1154 [10 Bc — the child 
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were pledged children (prohibited in Roman law) both before and after 
the Constitutio Antoniniana in 212 and the final arrival of the Roman 
legislation in Egypt. Also, there are contracts for the leasing of children 
throughout the period. 

The pledging and especially leasing of a child's work appear seldom 
in legislative texts or literature, even if a considerable number of real 
cases are known from papyri. Unlike selling, the leasing out of children's 
work did not interest the elite — in principle, the freeborn status was not 
endangered. The pledging and the leasing were not as conspicuous and 
emotionally loaded for rhetoric as selling. It is no mere coincidence that 
when Gregory the Great wanted to create an emotional effect, he wrote 
about selling children, but the real case he presents (in another letter), is 
about pledging children? For the literature aiming at making the 
strongest impression, selling was more convenient choice. 

Even in the only papyrus referring to selling proper the theme was 
used to stress the desperate state of affairs: a man suspected of cheating 
complains that he was obliged to sell his property and «almost his most 
beloved» because of the court costs?. Here again, the terminology is left 
vague on purpose; the man does not even claim that anybody was ulti- 
mately sold. Is one to draw the conclusion that there were no sales of 
children in Egypt — and our evidence for real sales in whole Roman 
Empire comes down to the single report of Augustine? Did the pragmatic 
Roman legislation act for nothing? 

The answer is twofold. Firstly, on the one hand the antipathy of the 
Roman legislation to the selling and pawning the children, and on the 
other hand the legality of apprenticing and leasing out the work of chil- 
dren led the contracting parties to circumvent the law. The Egyptian doc- 
uments with a paramone clause provide us with an example of an useful 
instrument for such arrangements. Moreover, if there were real sales, in 
whose interests it was to document them? Why make a contract of a sale 
which was void in any case, and which portrayed the buyer in an 
unfavourable light? 


worked seven years before the debt was completely paid off); see also SB IV.7358, in 
which a woman places herself in a paramone in order to pay off the interest on a loan taken 
by herself in order to repay her father's debt. The time is indefinite, as her work is only 
to cover the interest, not the principle. As the father, however, does not appear as a con- 
tractor, it is likely that he is already dead. 

82 Selling: Greg. M., epist. V 38; pledging: Greg. M., epist. III 55 and IV 43. 

53 P. Lips. 34-35 (c. AD 375): tà giAtata, see also Eus., hist. eccl. IX 8.6 (above 
n. 11). 
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Secondly, not even the legislation is beyond the reach of the literary 
culture of the elite and its topoi. In the literary sources the selling is 
combined with indebtedness of the parents from Plutarch to the church 
fathers. In reality, the debts forced the parents to make contracts with 
loan agreements and give the children away to work as pledges. Even 
if there probably were also ‘real’ sales, at least some of the sales referred 
to in the legal material probably were originally this kind of loan agree- 
ments. As the legislation was not interested on the act of selling as such, 
but its viewpoint was to hinder the threats to freeborn status, a transac- 
tion leading a child to end up in the position of slave was dealt with as 
if a sale. In addition, after all, legislators could not know what the orig- 
inal intentions of the contracting parties were. Against this background 
it is not surprising that the elite interpreted that children were ‘sold’ 
because of the debts of their parents. 


SELLING OR EXPOSING THE CHILD? 


Both fathers and mothers sold, pledged and leased their sons and daugh- 
ters. In the literary sources the sellers were almost invariably referred to 
as men. It was socially more acceptable and rhetorically more convinc- 
ing. However, when the legal sources refer to real cases or documents (in 
papyri) are under scrutiny, the proportion of women is almost equal to that 
of men®*. This reflects not only the special economic plight of lonely 


84 In the literature, Zosimos (II 38.3) is the only one to mention active women in this 
connection, as he claims that mothers sell their sons and fathers prostitute their daugh- 
ters — and even here the mentioning of mothers quite conveniently completes a rhetor- 
ical figure. Women giving minors as apprentices $B X 10236 (= P. Oxy. II 322 descr.; 
AD 36), P. Mich. Il 121 recto IL8 (AD 42), PSI X 1132 (AD 61, mother acting with her 
other son, who was her kyrios), P. Oxy. XLI 2971 (AD 66), P. Tebt. II 385 (AD 117, the 
son is already 27 years old), SB XIV 11982 (Ap 554?), P. Oxy. Hels. 29 (AD 54, a grand- 
mother), P. Mich. II 171 (AD 58, paternal aunt). One contract is made with the mother 
approving the agreement (P. Oxy. XLI 2975, beginning of the 3rd cent.). In comparison, 
J.-U. KRAUSE, op. cit. (n. 20), p. 7, lists a total of 15 men giving children to apprentice- 
ship. Women leasing their children’s work: BGU IV 1153 (14 BC); P. Mil. II 60 (= SB 
V 7612, 2nd-3rd cent.), P. Cair. Isid. 123 (AD 317). See also Stud. Pal. XX 219 (AD 
604). Women selling their children: CJ VII 16.1 (in the time of Caracalla); CJ II 4.26 
(AD 294), probably also CJ IV 43.1 (AD 294, directed to a certain Aurelia Papiana). In 
P. Coll. Youtie 92 (= P. Cair. Masp 67023 + P. Fitzhugh, 569) the first to lease is father, 
the second sister. 
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widows (as also men and couples sold, pledged and leased out their chil- 
dren), but also their relatively wide freedom to act85. 

The buyers favoured children capable of earning their own living, and 
thus immediately profitable to their masters. There was little use for 
pledged children who could not pay off the interest by working. In prac- 
tice, this seems to have meant children over some ten years of age. The 
market for younger children must have been small*°. Because of the high 
infant mortality, this kind of a transaction would have been very risky for 
the purchaser, and the frequency with which the newborn were exposed 
resulted that there were potential foster children or future slaves abun- 
dantly available even without a purchase price. Why would anybody have 
paid for a newborn child??? On the other hand, there could not have been 
many older children for sale. To sell into perpetual slavery a child who 
had survived death in infancy, capable of sustaining him or herself (and 


55 On widows, their children and economic independence, see V. VUOLANTO, Women 
and the Property of Fatherless Children in the Roman Empire, in Women, Wealth and 
Power in the Roman Empire, eds. R. BERG et al., Roma 2002, p. 218-241. On widows and 
orphans more generally, see J.-U. KRAUSE, op. cit. (n. 20). He sees the working contracts 
made by widows for their children as arguments for the pitiable status of widows (op. cit. 
[n. 1], p. 186). 

86 From the early empire, the evidence is fragmentary. The contracts of apprenticeship 
in Egypt were usually made when the children were about 12 or 13 years old. In epi- 
graphical material there are nine-year-old and older children as workers, only some enter- 
tainers were younger. In literature, the children mentioned usually were over ten years old 
(K. BRADLEY, op. cit. [n. 68], p. 107-116). According to Ulpian, children younger that five 
are not yet able to do any work (dig. VII 7.6), let alone to be profitable. The material from 
late antiquity is more precise: both in fifth-century Syria and sixth-century Spain, it was 
considered that there are only expenses during the first ten years of a child's lifetime (Sent. 
Syr. T7 and 98, Lex Vis. IV 4.3). Also according to contemporary East-Roman legislation, 
the value of the child rises only after his/her tenth birthday: see CJ VII 7.1.5 (AD 530) and 
CJ VI 43.3 (AD 531). In the 1970's in rural Bangladesh, in comparison, ten to thirteen-year- 
old boys produce more than they consume, and by the age of fifteen they have produced 
more than what they have consumed in their lifetime (M.T. CAIN, The Economic Activi- 
ties of Children in a Village in Bangladesh, Population and Development Rewiev 3/3 [Sept. 
1977]). 

87 Infant mortality, see R. SALLER, op. cit. (n. 28), p. 20-25. On the generality of child- 
exposure, see W.V. HARRIS, art. cit. (n. 39), p. 3-8. When referring to exposure, the Latin 
word for the child is without exception infans. The principle of Roman law was that par- 
ents should raise their own children (dig. XXV 3.2-5, especially XXV 3.5 [Ulp.]), but this 
principle was applied only in cases of a child over three years old; exposure was proba- 
bly seen as possible until this age (CJ VII 46.9 [Ap 294]). See also P. GARNSEY, art. cit. 
(n. 43), p. 53-56: «the rejection of a child normally occurred before he or she was (cul- 
turally) considered to have achieved the status of full humanity». M. CORBIER, art. cit. 
(n. 38), p. 57-58, interprets that only unnamed children (i.e. under 8 or 9 days old) could 
be exposed. 
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his or her parents) in the near future, perpetuator of family wealth and 
name, would have been foolish. 

Because of these economic preconditions, the sale of the newborn san- 
guinolenti mentioned in the legislation must be explained as a separate 
phenomenon from other sales. It is probable that the sale was agreed even 
before the birth, and a purchaser had a wet-nurse ready waiting. This way 
of acquisition could be one part of the explanation for the status of fos- 
ter-children (alumni), which hovered between freedom and slavery. In 
addition, this would explain why there are no references to sales of the 
newborn in connection with the slave-trade or in the times of famine®®. 
The tolerance of the selling of the newborn is best understood by its vicin- 
ity to the exposure of infants: these were voluntary acts in order to get 
rid of one's children. Both took place before the child had been integrated 
in to the family: they can be seen as consequences of the parents' right 
not to accept a child into a family. Thus, both the exposure and selling 
of the newborn could rightly be put together under the label of child 
abandonment. However, one clear difference there is: selling did not put 
children at immediate risk of death, whereas the exposure of infants was 
strongly connected with the idea of infanticide. This difference probably 
resulted to the prohibition of child-exposure (in 374 at latest), in contrast 
to the ongoing toleration of the selling of sanguinolenti®. 

In previous research the selling of children has mostly been treated in 
connection with exposure — in fact, the selling of children in some stud- 


88 Sale of the newborn: Fragm. Vat. 34 (AD 313) and CJ IV 43.2 = CTh V 10.1 (AD 329). 
In the last mentioned, the aspect of bringing up the newborn is specially stressed: [...] si 
quis a sanguine infantem quoquo modo legitime conparaverit vel nutriendum putaverit. 
In a late Germanic law (Lex Rom. Raet. Cur. V 8, eighth cent.) this edict was interpreted 
especially to regulate the rights of foster-parents (Si quis infantem parvulum a partum 
acciperit ad nutricandum...). In the fourth century the word alumnus was explained to mean 
a person «who is fostered/nursed (Servius, Comm. Aen. XI 33: eum qui nutritus est). On 
the problem of alumni see B. RAWSON, Children in Roman familia, in The Family in Ancient 
Rome, New Perspectives, ed. B. RAWSON, London-Sydney 1986, p. 170-200, and 
H. NIELSEN, “Alumnus “: A Term of Relation denoting Quasi-Adoption, C&M 38 (1987), 
p. 141-188. The selling of the newborn comes near to the idea of (abandoned) infants as 
«commodities of exchange» between poor mothers and wet nurses in early modern Europe, 
see R. FucHs, Child Abandonment in European History: A Symposium (with L.A. TILLY, 
D.I. KERTZER, and D.L. RANSEL), Journal of Family History 1/17 (1992), p. 11-12. 

89 Child-exposure and death, see W.V. HARRIS, art. cit. (n. 39), p. 8-11; he also strongly 
suggests that this impression had reality behind it — most of the expositi died. The pro- 
hibition of exposure is mentioned in CJ VIII 51.2 (AD 374), but it refers to an earlier edict. 
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ies is even discussed under the term ‘child-exposure’?. However, it is a 
mistake to extend the similarities between exposure and selling of the 
newborn directly to all sales of children. Even if expositio of the newborn 
and venditio of the older children legally led to a similar kind of prob- 
lem (endangered ingenuitas), they on the social historical level did not 
result from similar kinds of circumstances and were not alternative 
options for the parents. 

Moreover, already in antiquity the attitudes towards these practices 
were far apart: as child-exposure was closely associated with infanticide, 
parents were accused of killing their children or at least willing their 
death. Unlike the selling of newborn children, exposure was morally con- 
demnable in the Roman Empire both before and after the rise of Chris- 
tianity. Exposing a child was a common phenomenon, and it was not seen 
as resulting from dire necessity. To get rid of the unwanted children was 
often seen as the reason behind. Exposing a child was a sign that the par- 
ents right from the beginning had had a wrong attitude towards their fel- 


% In J. BOSWELL, op. cit. (n. 1), no distinction between the phenomena is made; in 
M. MEMMER, art. cit. (n. 1), the issues are mostly dealt with separately, but in the end the 
legislation for selling is given as proof for the argumentation for child-exposure; in M. Fos- 
SATI VANZETII, art. cit. (n. 1) and J. EVANS-GRUBBS, op. cit. (n. 1), the issues are kept sep- 
arate, but tightly connected. In G. NATHAN, op. cit. (n. 31) the sale, exposure and prosti- 
tution of children are rather blurred, e.g. on page 136 he writes about canons prohibiting 
the sale of children but referring to canons prohibiting the exposure and prostitution of chil- 
dren. On p. 137 he suddenly refers to imperial legislation on selling as representing a 
«Christian» opinion; W.V. HARRIS, art. cit. (n. 39), p. 20 and 22 n. 195, connects the 
edicts on selling and pawning children with child-exposure (claiming also, that CTh XI 27.2 
[AD 322] «explicitly refers to exposure» — which is not, however, the best way to inter- 
pret parens adferat subolem). Harris also claims (p. 19) that people exposed rather than 
sold their children because there «was a powerful inhibition in the way of selling a child 
of citizen parents», citing Ael., var. hist. II 7 and BCH 1893, p. 383 (80). It seems to me 
that it would be better to say that selling was rare, because nobody wanted to sell — and 
only a few were willing to buy. Furthermore, the reference to Aelianus is misleading: 
according to him the parents in Thebes gave the children they wanted to expose to mag- 
istrates, who in their turn gave them to those who asked for least money for bringing them 
up: bringing up a newborn was too risky to be profitable (for J. BOSWELL, op. cit. [n. 1], 
p. 59, 67-68, this is a description of an organised sale of children — even if Aelianus him- 
self tells this story as a way of dealing with the exposure). BCH 1893, p. 383 (80), in turn, 
is a manumission with paramone-contract from Delphi (83/4—60/59 Bc): If Dioklea has a 
child during her service, she can get rid of it or she is also able to keep it as a freeborn, 
but in no case is anybody allowed to sell the child. The prohibition to sell can thus be inter- 
preted as highlighting the free status of Dioklea during her paramone and to prevent the 
dominus from selling the child. There is no reason to consider this text a sign that «some 
Greeks felt that the selling of children was more abhorrent than exposing them» (W.V. 
HARRIS, art. cit., p. 19). 
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low human beings and their own sexuality?!. There were extreme liter- 
ary conventions combined with the exposure. Many Christian writers, for 
example, denounce fathers who expose their children on the grounds that, 
when visiting brothels, they might unwittingly commit incest. Clement of 
Alexandria cites in this connection a Bible passage, which forbids fathers 
to make their daughters whores”. 

It is noteworthy that Clement, no more than any other of the church 
fathers, did not take up the selling of children to brothels nor their direct 
prostituting, although even the Bible passage would better fit this kind of 
argumentation. Most of the arguments against the child-exposure would 
also have been relevant for condemning selling — but they were not used. 
Selling did not become a moral or social problem: it was not seen as a 
result of the moral weakness of the parents, it was not seen as a way of 
limiting family size, it was not seen as an easy way to get around sexual 
experiments and raising the children. Why? 

Firstly, it was not thought that the parents wanted to get rid of their 
children once and for all by selling them. Selling was seen as the last 
resort, which could save the life of the child. Unlike the exposure of the 
newborn, selling of older children did not as such threaten the life of the 
children. In addition, the possibility of redemption was much higher in 
cases of sale than exposure. The exposed children had very few possi- 
bilities to be conscious of their origin and status, nor to recognise their 


?! Condemnation of exposure e.g. Epikt., disc. I 23; Muson., fragm.16; Filon, spec. leg. 
III 116; Josephus, apol. II 24; Metod. Olymp., symposion II 6.45; Tert., nat. I 15-16 and 
apol. IX 7; Athenag., legat. pro Christ. 35; Min. Fel., Oct. 30-31; Tert., apol. 9; Clem. 
Alex., stromateis II 18; Clem. Alex., paed. III 4; Lact., inst. VI 9 and VI 20; Conc. Gangr. 
can. 15; Bas., epist. 217.52 and hom. VIII in hexaem. 6; Ambr., hex. V 18.58-60; Aug., 
epist. 98 and nupt. et conc. I 15.17; Conc. Vas. can. 9-10. The probability of death is also 
stressed Quint., Decl. 306; Ovid., heroides 11; Julius Maternus VII 2; Paus. I 46; Lon- 
gos, Dafnis et Kloe IV 24; Act. VII 19; CJ XVIII 52(53).3. Motives: poverty as a pretext 
in Lact., inst. VI 20; Ambr., hex. V 18.58, Bas., hom in hexaem. 6; limitation of the num- 
ber of children: Aug., epist. 98.6; Muson. Ruf., fragm. 16; Sen., contr. X 4.15-18; lazi- 
ness and indolence: Plut., de amore proelis 497E; Juv., sat. VI 591-597 (more cases in 
J. BOSWELL, op. cit. [n. 1], p. 105-106 and 158-160); illegitimate child: Suet., Claud. 27; 
Aug., epist. 194.32; Talmud Kiddushin 73a; ‘wrong’ sex of the child: Stob., flor. XXIV 
40; Ter., Haut. 666; Ovid., metam. 676. Reasons in reality: W.V. HARRIS, art. cit. (n. 39), 
p. 11-14 (in most cases poverty, but also evil omens or child's deformity or illegitimacy). 
Attitudes towards child-exposure more generally, see W.V. HARRIS, art. cit., p. 15-17, 
19-22. The conclusion of J. BOSWELL on this material is that exposure was generally 
accepted, at least not condemned(!) (op. cit., p. 75-94 and 157-172). 

?? Clem. Alex., paed. III 3-4 (PG V 585), citing Lev. XIX 29 (according to Septu- 
agint). The theme can also be found in Min. Fel., Oct. 31; Tert., apol. 9; Tert., nat. 1.16; 
Lact., inst. 6.20; Just. Mart., / apol. 27. 
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parents: The exposed child was anonymously left somewhere, but in sell- 
ing the seller and buyer met each other face to face. The possibility of per- 
petual slavery was tried to reduce to a minimum. Parents tried to keep 
track of the children, trying to sell or pawn them, if possible, to neigh- 
bours or relatives. For example, in the legislation of Diocletian there 
appears a man who had sold his child to his son-in-law, that is, to the 
child's brother-in-law??. It is clear, however, that in many cases children 
did not regain their freedom: neither those who were sold or pledged nor 
their parents knew their rights. In this situation the only alternative was 
to buy the children back, but to scrape together the money needed was 
not always possible — or the track of the children was lost?4. 

Secondly and more importantly, the sales of children were seen as sym- 
bols of extreme circumstances. Selling children was useful as a topos, but 
its target was not the morality of the parents. The phenomenon was han- 
dled in philosophical and theological treatises only in passing”. The Chris- 
tian writers, for example, put much of their time and effort into dealing with 
the immorality of exposure, but sale is referred to by only a few — and 
even in those cases the point is to highlight the moral decay and avarice of 
the tax-collectors or moneylenders. The ancients saw the selling of children 
as a fact, even if very rare. The elite's idea of the rarity of the selling of 
children comes out in the uses of the topoi connected with it. A symbol of 
singular circumstances can not be an every-day occurrence. Additionally, 
the ancient authors considered worth mentioning on the one hand people 
who did not expose their newborn children, and on the other hand people 
who did sell their older children”. Selling older children was too rare a phe- 
nomenon to be considered as a separate moral issue. 


93 CJ VII 16.37, Si filium tuum liberum genero vendidisti [...]. 

% On the possible ignorance of the sold, see CTh IV 8.6 (AD 323). Attempts at redemp- 
tion for example CJ VII 16.1 (Caracalla); Fragm. Vat. 34 (aD 313); P. Lond. VI 1915- 
1916 (in the 330's); Ruf., hist. mon. XVI 1.6-9; P. Coll. Youtie 92 (= P. Cair. Masp. 
67023 + P. Fitzhugh, AD 569); Greg. M., epist. HI 55 and IV 43. 

?5 In fact, the selling of children comes out only two times in the philosophical texts 
in antiquity: first in passing in Plato, rep. 589E («what use is there of gold, if one is 
obliged to sell his son or daughter»), and another time combined with prostitution in the 
passage already cited in Musonius Rufus (fragm. 16). 

% Selling: Herodotus V 6. (Thracians); Philostr., Apoll. VIII 7 (Phrygians); Dion. 
Hal. II 27 (Romans). On the legends of people who do not expose (Jews, Egyptians) see 
J. BOSWELL, op. cit. (n. 1), p. 134 and n. 159, and Aelianus (Thebans), var. hist. II 7. It is 
worth noting that these assertions are part of the rhetoric: no social historical weight can 
be put on these assertions without further evidence (cf. e.g. M. CORBIER, art. cit. [n. 38], 
p. 53, and P. GARNSEY, art. cit. [n. 43], p. 50 n. 3). 
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CONCLUSION 


To recognise the literary conventions and fopoi in the source material is 
vital for the social historian. One might ask if the ancient historians have 
put enough effort into finding out and analysing these factors. At least in 
the studies citing material on the selling of children these considerations 
have been neglected. However, for the ancient authors the selling of chil- 
dren into slavery or prostitution was a useful literary motive and rhetor- 
ical topos. It was a strongly emotive issue, well suited to arouse feelings 
of both pity and moral disgust. The selling of children was useful in 
describing social chaos, bad administration or suffering resulting from 
over-taxation, crop failure, usury and indebtedness. The commonest way 
of using the theme was when describing desperate efforts to save the 
child (and the family) in times of extreme necessity and distress. Parents 
are described as victims of circumstances; in many stories they are por- 
trayed as caring and loving parents thinking only of their children's best. 

The rhetoric of selling makes the social historian to return to the basic 
question of the relationship between story-telling and historical truth. The 
writers in antiquity of course did not invent their descriptions of selling 
in order to lie or to mislead their audience. The criteria for truth are dif- 
ferent from what we think of as (historical) truth”. In order to be clear 
and exact in describing the plight of the parents or the severity of a 
famine, for example, the narrator is bound to trust and rely on the semi- 
otics familiar to the audience. Selling of children functions in the story 
as such a sign, transmitting a message of exceptional conditions — such 
things may well have happened. As a familiar yard-stick such a rhetori- 
cal motive makes the dimensions of the catastrophe in question intelligi- 
ble and comparisons possible. It is not only a question of giving some- 
what haphazard colouring to the stories, but a serious endeavour to give 
the audience as truthful a picture of the event in question as possible — 
truthful according to their own criteria. 

It would not be very sensible to refer rhetorically to a phenomenon that 
does not occur at all in the audience's experience. The descriptions of sell- 


97 See also A.J. WOODMAN, op. cit. (n. 8), p. 200-203, 211-212 (discussing the period 
from Thucydides to Tacitus — as can be seen, the tradition persisted after Tacitus, too). 
R. BLOCKLEY, in Ammianus and Cicero on Truth in Historiography, AHB 15 (2001), 
p. 14-24, criticizes Woodman, but does not explain why veritas and inventio should nec- 
essarily be contradictory elements in ancient historiography. Also his understanding of 
what is meant by a ‘true fact’ both in antiquity and in modern discourse is problematic. 
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ing of children in literature, therefore, tell something about the realities of 
life in antiquity, even if textual analysis excludes the possibility of con- 
necting the sale of children to some geographically and historically well 
defined event, as for example to the revolt of the Goths on the Danubian 
border in 376. The greater part of these stories on the sale of children 
should rather be interpreted as evidence of the precarious nature of the sit- 
uation of the poor and the contemporary consciousness of it (throughout the 
whole Roman period) and about the heavy taxation (in late antiquity) than 
as evidence of the sales of children as such. The stress of the material 
towards late antiquity is to be explained as a consequence of changes in the 
use of language (more colourful and ornate) and more private nature of the 
sources and their respective subject matter. The evidence cannot be com- 
bined with the economic depression in the late antiquity, and the only 
change which could be attributed to the rise of Christianity is that it made 
every-day life an issue of discussion more than before?8, 

Earlier research has concentrated mainly on the question of the legal 
prohibition of selling. This aspect, however, was secondary in antiquity. 
The legislation dealing with the sale of children was not directed at safe- 
guarding the child, nor at protecting the interests of the family, but it was 
interested in freeborn status and its preservation. It was important to effec- 
tively solve the problems caused by the children already sold, and to cre- 
ate circumstances in which the original status of the child was as easy to 
secure as possible. The basic principle was clear: a freeborn person, 
whether adult or child, cannot become a slave. From this perspective it 
is also understandable why the legislation was not interested in punish- 


°8 Contra T. MAYER-MALY, art. cit. (n. 1), esp. p. 129, who sees the selling of chil- 
dren as an innovation of the third century, when the old Roman ius vendendi (p. 119-122) 
combined with tendencies from «Vulgarrecht» (p. 122-142); C. DUPONT, op. cit. (n. 26), 
p. 137, 143-144, who sees the legislation as resulting from the economic plight in late 
antiquity; and A. GIARDINA, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 138-141, who sees the fourth-century leg- 
islation and stories by Cassiodorus and Augustine as signs of the economic uncertainties 
and general social instability in late antiquity. For further examples of the scholars seeing 
the phenomenon as peculiar to late antiquity, see J. EVANS-GRUBBS, op. cit. (n. 1), p. 196 
n. 33. For the sixth century, S. WEMPLE, Women in Frankish Society. Marriage and Clois- 
ter, 500 to 900, Philadelphia 1981, p. 59, claims that the sale of children «was not uncom- 
mon in the Merovingian kingdom», even if in aristocratic families only children with birth 
defects were dealt with in this manner. The only evidence she cites is a story related by 
Gregory of Tours: according to Wemple, a mother sold her deformed infant. In reality, 
however, Gregorius relates that the mother gave the already grown up boy (adultus) to the 
beggars (tradidit mendicis) (Greg. Tours, de virt. s. Mart. 2.24). The baseless interpreta- 
tion of Wemple is further followed in F. & J. Gres, Marriage and the Family in the Mid- 
dle Ages, New York 1987, p. 63. 
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ing the sellers acting with parental authority. What was condemnable was 
to make a freeborn person a slave, as it disrupted the settled order of soci- 
ety; if someone were to be punished, it should be the buyer or creditor 
who had exploited the freeborn children. However, sales of newborns by 
their parents were accepted to be valid — but not sales into the slavery: 
the legal ingenuitas of the newborn was not endangered”. There is no 
trace of any ius vendendi as a part of patria potestas during the Late 
Roman Republic or Empire — in fact the whole concept as interpreted 
as father's legal right to sell his children into slavery seems to be a later 
(Late Roman Republic and modern) construct rather than an existing and 
applied ius in any time in Roman history — the situation is similar to the 
way B. Shaw argues with ius vitae necisque 99, 

The border-line between the selling (and prostituting), giving away, 
pledging, apprenticing and leasing of the work of the children was very 
vague in the ancient world — as it is even today in many parts of the 
world!?!, There were constantly local small scale food shortages, as peo- 
ple lived near the subsistence level and in «endemic undernourishment». 
In this situation even relatively small changes in economic status or crops 
could lead to disastrous consequences'??, Even in fairly normal circum- 


?9 The other exception is, that if a person sold him/herself into slavery, the change of 
status was legal and irrevocable (see dig. I 5.5.1 [Marc.]; dig. XXXX 12.7 [Ulp.] and 
J. RAMIN & P. VEYNE, art. cit. [n. 28], p. 488-97). Similarly, it was considered that if a 
freeborn person over 25 years old was sold (and not protesting), he/she was a partner in 
the transaction, and the sale was valid. 

100 B, SHAW, art. cit. (n. 42), p. 56-77: ius vitae necisque is, in his opinion, a genuinely 
Roman construction, believed in by the citizens, but in reality there never had been a legal 
right of a father to kill his child. For ius vendendi, if we accept A. WATSON’s interpretation 
of the threefold selling in the Law of the XII Tables as meaning a nexus (op.cit. [n. 29], 
p. 118), all we actually have before Cicero is a dialogue between father and daughter in 
Plautus’ Persa (342-356): The father (Saturio) wants to sell to Dordalus a Persian slave, who 
is in reality his daughter. At first the daughter opposes the plot, but finally must acquiesce. 
Father: meum opino, imperiumst in te, non in me tibi. Daughter: Tua istaec potestas est, pater 
(343-344). However, even here the selling of one's daughter is unquestionably an infamous 
deed (infamia). For a recent account of pre-classical ius vendendi along traditional lines see 
C. FAYER, op. cit. (n. 1), p. 210-232; on the survival of the patria potestas into late antiq- 
uity, see A. ARJAVA, Paternal Power in Late Antiquity, JRS 88 (1998), p. 147-165. 

1?! E.g, in India (selling, pimping: M. MENON, Women in India’s Trafficking Belt, Third 
World Resurgence 90/91 (Feb/Mar 1998) [http://www.twnside.org.sg/title/belt-cn.htm — 
seen 20.12.2001]) and in Thailand (selling, leasing and prostituting: T. MINTIER/CNN, 
Girls Bought, Sold in Southeast Asia, 1.10.1995 [http://www.cgi.cnn.com/WORLD/9510/ 
thai prostitutes/ — seen 20.12.2001 ]. 

102 Citation in P. GARNSEY, Food and Society in Classical Antiquity, Cambridge-New 
York 1999, p. 2; more thorougly in P. GARNSEY, Family and Food Supply in the Greco- 
Roman World, Cambridge 1988, esp. p. 8-16. 
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stances parents, both from middle and lower classes, seem to have con- 
tracted different kinds of leasing and pawning arrangements regarding 
their children — the permanence and final nature of which was depen- 
dent on the stability of the local conditions affecting parents’ possibili- 
ties for repayment. The more desperate the situation, the more the trans- 
action likened a sale — and the fewer possibilities were left for the 
parents living on subsistence level to control the future of their children 
and the family as a whole. A severe famine could even lead to a selling 
proper instead of the various kinds of leasing and pawning arrangements. 
There certainly were some, even if extremely few real sales throughout 
the whole period under scrutiny. 

The selling of children had very little to do with child-exposure from the 
perspective of social history. Exposure of the newborn children was a sur- 
vival strategy for families in response to economic and personal crises!®. 
It was directly linked to the controlling of the family size. However, in sell- 
ing, pawning, apprenticeship and leasing the work of older children, the 
original aim was to keep the already existing core family unit intact, ensure 
the maximum welfare of the family in any given situation and to limit fam- 
ily size only temporarily. It is a question of family strategy again, but in a 
different phase in the life-cycle of the children and for different aims than 
in the case of exposure'“. Thus, to give children away or to sell them per- 
manently should be seen as a failure in family strategy: freedom of action 
changed to necessity of reaction, the children and their future were out of 
control, the continuity of the family and household was endangered. 

A widow, Tasois, wrote a letter in second-third century Egypt. She 
complains that her correspondent Dionysios, seemingly the guardian of 


103 Child-exposure as a family survival strategy, see R. FUCHS, art. cit. (n. 88), p. 7- 


13. For family strategies I here mean implicit culturally conditioned principles that direct 
the decisions taken in family to reach a certain aim (on the discussion of the concept ‘fam- 
ily strategy’, see L.P. MocH, N. FOLBRE, D.S. SMITH, L.L. CORNELL & L.A. TILLY, Fam- 
ily Strategy: a Dialogue, Historical Methods 3/20 (Summer 1987), p. 113-125, esp. 123- 
125 (L.A. TILLy, “Beyond family strategies, what? "). 

104 Cf. L.A. TILLY, Child Abandonment in European History: A Symposium (with 
R. FucHs, D.I. KERTZER, and D.L. RANSEL), Journal of Family History 1/17 (1992), p. 7: 
her way of combining abandonment, infanticide, apprenticeship and service as mecha- 
nisms «that spread the risk of uncontrolled fertility» is somewhat misleading. J. BOSWELL's 
statement (op. cit. [n. 1], p. 67), that the selling of children was a «common form of aban- 
donment» is wrong in both of its aspects (not common, not a form of abandonment). 
Of child-exposure in the context of birth control in antiquity see B. FRIER, Roman 
Demography, in Life, Death and Entertainment in the Roman Empire, eds. D.S. POTTER 
& D.J. MATTINGLY, Ann Arbor 1999, p. 96-100. 
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her child, is trying to alienate the son from her influence. She wants to 
keep the boy herself, but cannot afford it without the monthly allowance 
from the guardian. Therefore she threatens to pawn the boy in Alexan- 
dria, if Dionysios does not continue paying!°. In this story the rhetorical 
and social historical threads of the theme combine. The motive of pawn- 
ing has a similar rhetorical function here as the selling of children has in 
literature: to illustrate the very nature of the situation in hand. However, 
she had also had to consider her threat as effective: on the other hand this 
would mean that it really was possible to pawn one's child in Alexandria, 
and on the other hand that pawning one's child was not too extreme a step 
to be taken as incredible by Dionysios. For Tasois, the pawning was both 
a rhetorical device and an existing option for action. Even in this peculiar 
case, it was a question of a strategy of survival for her and her family. 
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105 P. Oxy. X 1295 (2nd-early 3rd cent.). Tasoîs probably knew Dionysios rather well, 
as she also sends a veil to his brother. 


MEDIZINISCHE PARADIGMATA IM POLITISCHEN 
DISKURS DER ATHENISCHEN DEMOKRATIE 
DES 4. JAHRHUNDERTS V.CHR." 


1. EINLEITUNG 


Die Frage nach möglichen Beziehungen zwischen Wissenschaft und 
Lebenswelt in der griechischen Antike ist in den letzten Jahren verstärkt 
in den Blickwinkel der altertumswissenschaftlichen Forschung gerückt. 
Die Beschäftigung mit der Medizin und deren Bezug zu ihrem sozialen, 
kulturellen und auch politischen Kontext spielt dabei eine entscheidende 
Rolle. Auch die Relation zwischen medizinisch-naturphilosophischem 
und politischem Denken wird in dem Zusammenhang betrachtet: Man 
erforscht die Wechselwirkungen zwischen den beiden Denkformen, fragt 
nach Gemeinsamkeiten und Unterschieden in ihrer Apperzeption von 
Wirklichkeit wie in ihrer Begriffsbildung!. 


* Mein herzlicher Dank gilt Prof. Dr. Kai Brodersen für die kritische Lektüre des 
Manuskriptes. 

! Siehe beispielsweise W. JAEGER, Die griechische Medizin als ‘Paideia’, in: ders., 
Paideia. Die Formung des griechischen Menschen, Bd. 2, Berlin-New York 19734 
(1. Aufl. 1944), S. 11-58; E. KORNEXL, Begriff und Einschätzung der Gesundheit des 
Körpers in der griechischen Literatur von den Anfängen bis zum Hellenismus, München 
1970; F. KUDLIEN, Dialektik und Medizin in der Antike, Medizinhistorisches Journal 9 
(1974), S. 187-200; M. VEGETTI, Metafora politica e imagine del corpo negli scritti 
Ippocratici, in: F. LASSERE — Ph. Mupry (Hrsg.), Formes de pensée dans la Collection 
Hippocratique. Actes du IV* Colloque International Hippocratique, Genf 1983, S. 459- 
470; Ch. TRIEBEL-SCHUBERT, Der Begriff der Isonomie bei Alkmaion, Klio 66 (1984), 
S. 40-50; Ch. TRIEBEL-SCHUBERT, Der Begriff des Heilmittels in der antiken Staatstheo- 
rie. Bemerkungen zu Aristoteles’ Politik 1267b ff., in: dies. — F. Hau — G. Kem (Hrsg.), 
Istorgia dalla Madaschegna. Festschrift für N. Mani, Pattensen 1985, S. 45-54; 
M.J. CARELLA, Matter, Morals and Medicine. The Ancient Greek Origins of Science, Ethics 
and the Medical Profession, New York u.a. 1991; Ch. ScHUBERT, Die Macht des Volkes 
und die Ohnmacht des Denkens. Studien zum Verháltnis von Mentalitát und Wissenschaft 
im 5. Jahrhundert v.Chr., Stuttgart 1993; C.W. MÜLLER, Medizin, Effizienz und Ókono- 
mie im griechischen Denken der klassischen Zeit, Berlin 1994; P. CORDES, /atros. Das 
Bild des Arztes in der griechischen Literatur von Homer bis Aristoteles, Stuttgart 1994; 
H. FLASHAR, Ethik und Medizin. Moderne Probleme und alte Wurzeln, in: H. FLASHAR — 
J. JOUANNA (Hrsg.), Médecine et morale dans l'antiquité (Fondation Hardt. Entretiens sur 
l'antiquité classique, XLIII), Vandceuvres—Genéve 1996, S. 1-29; Ch. SCHUBERT, Men- 
schenbild und Normwandel in der klassischen Zeit, ibid., S. 121-155; R. BROCK, Sickness 
in the Body Politic. Medical Imagery in the Greek Polis, in: V.M. HoPE — E. MARSHALL 
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Auch das 4. Jahrhundert ist unter derartigen Fragestellungen mehrfach 
untersucht worden. Im Mittelpunkt hat hier bislang zumeist die Ausein- 
andersetzung mit den Schriften Platons und Aristoteles’ gestanden?. Dort 
hat man zahlreiche Beispiele für die Verwendung medizinischer Vor- 
stellungen und Begrifflichkeiten in der Bescháftigung mit politischen Fra- 
gen ausgemacht?: So hat man etwa festgestellt, daß Platon und Aristote- 
les vielfach mit dem Typus des Arztes operieren, um einen Politiker zu 
konzipieren, der nach ihrem Verständnis befähigt ist, die Probleme der 
Poleis ihrer Zeit effektiv zu lósen. Dazu bedienen sie sich speziell des 
Vergleiches zwischen beiden. Weiterhin hat man konstatiert, daf die bei- 
den Philosophen die Medizin ihrer Zeit als Vorbild für eine geeignete 
politike techne propagieren, insbesondere weil sie — verglichen mit vie- 
len anderen technai — weniger mit nomologischem Wissen operiert und 
in geringerem Maße deduktiv verfährt. Sie zeichnet sich vielmehr dadurch 
aus, daß sie sich mit Einzelfällen beschäftigt, d.h. sich einzelnen Kran- 
ken widmet, die individueller Therapien bedürfen, und entsprechend fle- 
xibel agiert. Ebenso wie die Kranken unterscheiden sich nach Platon und 
Aristoteles auch die Poleis mit ihren jeweiligen Problemen. Wichtige 
Bezüge zwischen politischem und medizinischem Denken hat die For- 
schung auch in den Überlegungen der beiden Philosophen zu sozialen 
bzw. ethischen Normen erkannt‘. 

Für Historiker, die sich mit den Beziehungen zwischen politischen und 
medizinischen Vorstellungen im 4. Jahrhundert auseinandersetzen móch- 
ten, empfiehlt es sich allerdings, die Aufmerksamkeit nicht allein philo- 


(Hrsg.), Death and Disease in the Ancient City, London-New York 2000, S. 24-34; 
J.C. Kosak, Polis nosousa, ibid., S. 35-54; V.M. Hope, Introduction, ibid., S. 1-7; 
E. MARSHALL, Death and Disease in Cyrene. A Case Study, ibid., S. 8-23; J. LoNGRIGG, 
Death and Disease in Classical Athens, ibid., S. 55-64. 

? Die medizinische Fachliteratur, insbesondere diejenigen Schriften des Corpus Hip- 
pocraticum, die sich ins 4. Jahrhundert datieren lassen und in jüngster Zeit verstárkt das 
Interesse der historischen wie philologischen Forschung auf sich gezogen haben, wird 
anders als die naturphilosophischen und medizinischen Werke des ausgehenden 6. und 
5. Jahrhunderts bislang wenig im Kontext politischer Fragestellungen erforscht. 

3 Siehe etwa: F. WEHRLI, Der Arztvergleich bei Platon, MH 8 (1951), S. 177-184 (wie- 
der abgedruckt in: Theoria und Humanitas. Gesammelte Schriften zur antiken Gedanken- 
welt, Zürich-München 1972, S. 206-214); ders., Ethik und Medizin. Zur Vorgeschichte der 
aristotelischen Mesonlehre, MH 8 (1951), S. 36-62 (wieder abgedruckt in: Theoria und 
Humanitas, S. 177-208); G.E.R. LLOYD, The Role of Medical Analogies in Aristotle's 
Ethics, Phronesis 13 (1968), S. 68-83; J. JOUANNA, Le médecin modele de legislateur dans 
les Lois de Platon, Ktéma 3 (1978), S. 77-91; ders., Médecine et politique dans la Poli- 
tique d'Aristote (II 1268 b 25 — 1269 a 28), Ktéma 5 (1980), S. 257-266. 

^ Berühmt sind hier etwa die Überlegungen Platons und Aristoteles’ zur mesotes. 
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sophischen Texten zuzuwenden. Denn es kann keineswegs apriorisch vor- 
ausgesetzt werden, daß die Überlegungen, die hier angestellt werden, mit 
der Vorstellungswelt der Polisgesellschaften kongruent sind. Vielmehr 
ist gerade in den letzten Jahren dezidiert herausgearbeitet worden, wie 
stark sich griechische Philosophen der klassischen Zeit oftmals von der 
politischen und sozialen Realitüt der Stadtstaaten entfernen?. Setzt man 
sich zum Ziel zu untersuchen, inwieweit medizinische Vorstellungen sich 
im politischen Diskurs der Poleis niedergeschlagen haben, scheint es giin- 
stiger, philosophische Werke zunächst zurückzustellen und sich Quel- 
lengattungen zuzuwenden, aus denen sich der praktisch-politische Diskurs 
der Zeit eruieren läßt. Dies soll im folgenden geschehen. Angesichts der 
Quellenlage beschrünke ich mich dabei auf Athen. Im AnschluB daran 
wird ein Vergleich mit dem Befund angestellt werden, der sich bei der 
Auswertung der philosophischen Texte ergeben hat. 


2. MEDIZINISCHE PARADIGMATA IN DER ATTISCHEN RHETORIK 


Der politische Diskurs der Athener dieser Zeit läßt sich am besten auf der 
Basis der überlieferten Reden rekonstruieren. Allerdings mag man es für 
ein etwas eigentümliches Ansinnen halten, in diesen Texten nach Begrif- 
fen und Bildern zu forschen, die auf Vorstellungen aus dem Bereich der 
Medizin rekurrieren. Geht es in den Reden nicht vorrangig darum, Stel- 
lungnahmen zu einzelnen politischen Fragen zum Ausdruck zu bringen 
oder Anklagen bzw. Verteidigungen für Gerichtsprozesse zu formulie- 
ren? Ist es nicht unwahrscheinlich, daß medizinische Analogien oder 
Paradigmata, so sie sich dort überhaupt finden, über rhetorische Topoi 
hinausgehen, die unter inhaltlichen Gesichtspunkten wenig aussagekräf- 
tig sind? 

Diese Auffassung scheint naheliegend und prägt etwa die Uberlegun- 
gen von R. Brock, der erstmals beobachtet hat, daß einige medizinische 
Begriffe, die im 4. Jahrhundert besonders in der platonischen und aristo- 
telischen Philosophie auftreten, auch in die Rhetorik der Zeit eingeflos- 
sen sind®. Er vertritt die These, daß die Redner besonders populäre Vor- 
stellungen wie das Bild der Gesundheit oder Krankheit einer Stadt oder 


> Besonders deutlich läßt sich dies am Werk Platons beobachten; dazu beispielsweise 
K. TRAMPEDACH, Platon, die Akademie und die zeitgenössische Politik, Stuttgart 1994. 
6 R. BROCK, a.a.O. (Anm. 1), S. 28f. 
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den Vergleich des ‘Politikers’ mit dem Arzt gelegentlich als Argumente 
in politischen Auseinandersetzungen verwenden: Ein Redner, der für sei- 
nen Vorschlag werben móchte, vergleicht sich selbst mit einem guten 
Arzt, der seinem Patienten ein nützliches Medikament verabreicht. Den 
politischen Gegner sucht er hingegen durch den Vergleich mit einem 
schlechten Mediziner herabzusetzen’. Die Beobachtungen Brocks sind 
zweifellos zutreffend. Den Rhetoren geht es in Demegorien wie in 
Gerichtsreden bekanntlich stets darum, die Mehrheit der Bürger für sich 
einzunehmen. Dazu haben sie für die eigene Person bzw. die von ihnen 
vertretene Position zu werben und im Gegenzug den Kontrahenten und 
seine Auffassungen zu diskreditieren. Letztendlich lassen sich all ihre 
AuBerungen mit Blick auf den politischen Agon funktional begründen. 

Dennoch sollte man den rhetorischen Diskurs nicht auf diese Elemente 
reduzieren. Zu einem etwas differenzierteren Bild gelangt man, wenn man 
neben der funktionalen die inhaltliche Ebene der Reden stärker in den 
Blick nimmt, was in den letzten Jahren in der Forschung mehrfach 
geschehen ist. So hat man festgestellt, daß die Rhetoren sich sehr kom- 
plexer inhaltlicher Aussagen bedienen, um ihre Positionen zu begründen. 
Sie argumentieren keineswegs nur situativ, beschränken sich nicht auf 
spezielle Anlässe und Konflikte, sondern ordnen diese auch in den all- 
gemeinen politischen Kontext ein. Dazu setzen sie sich mit der politi- 
schen Ordnung ihrer Polis und der Gesamtsituation der Politik ihrer Zeit 
auseinander®. In dem Zusammenhang finden sich bei ihnen sogar grund- 
legende politische Reflexionen, wie wir sie ansonsten eher aus philoso- 
phischen Texten kennen. 

Daß derartige Überlegungen im 4. Jahrhundert — im Gegensatz zum 
5. — verstärkt angestellt werden, läßt sich auf die veränderte Situation 
zurückführen, in der sich die Athener befinden. Sie erleben sich, wie wir 
vielen Aussagen der Redner entnehmen kónnen, nicht mehr auf dem 
Höhepunkt ihrer Entwicklung’. Das bedeutet keineswegs, daß grundle- 


? [bid. 

8 Dazu O. MURRAY, Cities of Reason, in: ders. — S. PRICE (Hrsg.), The Greek City from 
Homer to Alexander, Oxford 1990, S. 1-25, bes. 16; S. Topp, The Use and Abuse of the 
Attic Orators, G&R 37 (1990), S. 159-178, bes. 159; J. OBER, The Orators, in: Ch. ROWE 
— M. SCHOFIELD (Hrsg.), The Cambridge History of Greek and Roman Political Thought, 
Cambridge 2000, S. 130-141, hier 130f., 139f.; K. PIEPENBRINK, Politische Ordnungskon- 
zeptionen in der attischen Demokratie des vierten Jahrhunderts v.Chr. Eine vergleichende 
Untersuchung zum philosophischen und rhetorischen Diskurs, Stuttgart 2001, S. 93-107. 

? Demosth. 4.2; 9.5; 23.210f.; dazu N. LoRAUX, The Invention of Athens. The Fune- 
ral Oration in the Classic City, translated by A. Sheridan, Cambridge (Mass.) 1986, S. 123. 
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gende Kritik an der Demokratie geübt wird, im Gegenteil: Die Athener 
treten bewuBter als zuvor für ihre politische Ordnung ein. Sie erórtern 
aber expliziter und konstruktiver als zuvor deren mógliche Defizite. 

Insbesondere sorgen sich die Bürger über weite Strecken wegen der 
außenpolitischen Entwicklung. Sie möchten weiterhin Ruhm? für die 
Polis erwerben und das für die Stadt ‘Niitzliche’ erstreben!!. Sie halten 
noch immer eine hegemoniale Position für sich für angemessen", beto- 
nen jedoch, daß sie Freiheit und Souveränität ihrer Bundesgenossen 
dadurch nicht mehr beeinträchtigen wollenP. Allerdings wird zunehmend 
die Befürchtung geäußert, daß diese Ziele immer schwerer zu erreichen 
seien". Neben dem grundsätzlichen Konflikt zwischen Demokratie und 
Oligarchie, der nach wie vor thematisiert wirdP, steht die Beschäftigung 
mit den Persern und besonders den Makedonen, die sich in ihren politi- 
schen Ordnungen noch viel grundsätzlicher von Athen unterscheiden als 
oligarchisch verfaßte griechische Poleis, im Vordergrund'®. 

Wie die Redner dokumentieren, beschränkt man sich dabei aber nicht 
auf Fragen der Außenpolitik, sondern nimmt die äußeren Probleme zum 
Anlaß, sich mit der inneren Ordnung der Polis zu beschäftigen: Man führt 
äußere Erfolge auf eine gute innere Organisation zurück und macht im 
Gegenzug innere Probleme für äußere Schwierigkeiten verantwortlich". 
Entsprechend setzt man sich im Athen des 4. Jahrhunderts intensiver als 
zuvor mit der Ordnung der eigenen Polis auseinander, was sich vor allem 
im rhetorischen Diskurs niederschlägt. Hier werden nun Fragen zur Spra- 
che gebracht, die bislang vor allem in philosophischen Texten behandelt 
worden sind. 


10 Demosth. 1.11; 2.2f.; 4.42; 8.12, 51; [Demosth.] 10.24-27, 61; Isokr. 6.55f. 

!! Demosth. 1.1; 3.36; 4.51; 14.3; 18.25, 107; 23.102f.; [Demosth.] 10.1, 17. 

12 Tsokr. 15.77. 

15 Demosth. 4.4; [Demosth.] 13.6; Isokr. 8.69, 134; zu der Diskussion insbesondere 
im Kontext des Zweiten Attischen Seebundes G.T. GRIFFITH, Athens in the Fourth Cen- 
tury, in: P.D.A. GARNSEY — C.R. WHITTAKER (Hrsg.), Imperialism in the Ancient World, 
Cambridge u.a. 1979, S. 127-144, bes. 144; J. CaRGILL, Hegemony, not Empire: The 
Second Athenian League, AncW 5 (1982), S. 91-102; M. DREHER, Hegemon und Symma- 
choi. Untersuchungen zum zweiten Athenischen Seebund, Berlin 1995, bes. S. 281-287. 

^ Demosth. 1.14; 2.26; 3.1-3; 4.2; 5.1; 9.5; Isokr. 7.1-4. 

15 Siehe bes. Demosth. 15.4, 17f., 21, 30f.; 23.124. 

16 Dazu u.a. Demosth. 1.4f.; 2.10, 13, 15-18, 20-22; 4.11; 6.17, 21, 25; 8.11f., 40f.; 
9.22-25, 30f., 47-50; 11.8-11; 15.29; 18.185; [Demosth.] 10.11f., 15, 62, 69; 17.1-30. 

17 Beispiele dafür finden sich schon zu Beginn des 4. Jahrhunderts. Dazu P. FUNKE, 
Homonoia und Arche. Athen und die griechische Staatenwelt vom Ende des Peloponnesi- 
schen Krieges bis zum Königsfrieden (404/3-387/6 v.Chr.), Wiesbaden 1980, S. 162. 
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Angesichts dessen kónnte es in der Tat lohnen zu fragen, ob in diesem 
Kontext auch Bilder und Vorstellungen aus dem Bereich der Medizin 
verarbeitet werden. Wir finden in den Reden eine ganze Reihe von Aus- 
sagen zum Themengebiet Gesundheit und Krankheit. In den meisten Fal- 
len werden reale Krankheiten von Menschen und wirkliche Mediziner 
angesprochen. Auf diese soll hier nicht eingegangen werden. Vielmehr 
móchte ich mich auf jene konzentrieren, die mit allgemeinen politischen 
Reflexionen im Zusammenhang stehen und in denen Begriffe aus der 
Medizin paradigmatisch und vergleichend herangezogen und auf die Poli- 
tik angewendet werden. 

Nimmt man nun diese Stellen in den Blick, so fällt zunächst einmal auf, 
daß ein als ‘richtig’ bewerteter politischer Schritt von den Rednern oft- 
mals auch als eine ‘gesunde’ Maßnahme bezeichnet wird'®. Prägnantere 
Aussagen begegnen dort, wo ein Rhetor zum Ausdruck bringen möchte, 
daß sich das politische Gemeinwesen als ein ‘Organismus’ verstehen läßt, 
dessen Elemente sich in korrekter Ordnung befinden und harmonisch 
zusammenwirken müssen. Dies wird vor allem in Kontexten ausgespro- 
chen, in denen außenpolitische Fragen thematisiert werden, speziell dort, 
wo das Verhältnis zu Makedonien erörtert wird. Insbesondere Demo- 
sthenes bemüht sich in seinen Demegorien, den Athenern zu verdeutli- 
chen, daß die Makedonen keineswegs so stark seien, wie oft geglaubt 
werde. Folglich sollten die Politen sich nicht scheuen, energisch gegen 
diese Feinde vorzugehen!. Um seine Mitbürger entsprechend zu über- 
zeugen und zu motivieren, weist Demosthenes darauf hin, daß das König- 
reich der Makedonen im Inneren schlecht geordnet sei und daher auch 
militärisch nicht lange erfolgreich sein könne. Zu diesem Zweck bedient 
er sich auch eines Vergleiches mit der Medizin: Solange sich ein Mensch 
guter Gesundheit erfreue, werde er auf kleinere Beschwerden gar nicht 
aufmerksam. Sobald er aber seine Gesundheit einbüße, würden die Defi- 
zite an den einzelnen Organen deutlich und wirkten sich ungünstig auf den 
Gesamtzustand aus? Auf die Politik bezogen bedeutet das nach Demo- 
sthenes, daß die inneren Schwächen von Poleis, speziell von oligarchisch 
und monarchisch verfaßten Stadtstaaten, nicht sichtbar werden, solange 
sie erfolgreich nach außen Krieg führen. Wird aber der Konflikt ins Innere 


15 Siehe etwa Demosth. 5.12; 9.20; 18.23, 297f., 324; 19.171; 41.22; [Demosth.] 
40.21, 53; 44.45; 58.12, 36; 59.125. 

1? Demosth. 2.13; 4.11; 8.11f.; [Demosth.] 10.69. 

20 [Demosth.] 11.14. 
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ihres Gemeinwesens hineingetragen oder erleiden sie äußere Niederla- 
gen, so wird die schlechte Ordnung des Ganzen sichtbar?!. 

Das Bild der Krankheit verwendet Demosthenes nicht nur in bezug auf 
die Makedonen, sondern zieht es ebenso heran, um den Zustand Grie- 
chenlands insgesamt zu charakterisieren. Alle Städte verhalten sich nach 
seiner Auffassung schlecht und scheinen von Krankheit befallen: Dies 
manifestiere sich vor allem im außenpolitischen Bereich, zeige sich im 
mangelnden Selbstbewuftsein der Stádte und ihrer seiner Ansicht nach 
tórichten Annahme, sich mit den Makedonen verbünden zu kónnen, statt 
sich entschieden gegen sie zur Wehr zu setzen. Dieses Verhalten werde 
die Städte ihrer Unabhängigkeit berauben und sie damit als autonome 
politische Organismen gefährden”. Speziell auf die Athener bezogen 
merkt Demosthenes an, sie brauchten sich nicht mit den jetzigen ‘Vor- 
teilen', die einer árztlich verordneten Krankenkost glichen, zu begnügen, 
wenn sie bereit wären, Krieg zu führen und damit wirklichen ‘Gewinn’ 
für ihre Polis zu erzielen. Die jetzige ‘Kost’ sei gerade so, daß sie die 
Athener am Leben erhalte”. 

Eine ‘Krankheit’ wird auch in der inneren Organisation der griechi- 
schen Poleis diagnostiziert. Sie manifestiere sich darin, daß die Städte 
keine korrekte Ordnung aufwiesen, die durch Harmonie geprägt sei. Wie 
diese vermeintliche Erkrankung der Poliswelt beschaffen ist, beschreibt 
Demosthenes in der ‘Kranzrede’: Die Politiker seien käuflich, ließen sich 
korrumpieren, sorgten sich mehr um ihre eigenen Belange als für die der 
Polis. Die übrigen Bürger verhielten sich gegenüber diesem Geschehen 
blind und erkennten die drohenden Gefahren im außenpolitischen Bereich 
nicht. Sie konzentrierten sich ebenfalls auf ihr ‘Privatleben’ und achteten 
zu wenig auf die Interessen des Gemeinwesens”*. Wichtige Elemente, die 
eine gut geordnete Polis auszeichneten, wie etwa Eintracht (homonoia), 
Mißtrauen gegenüber Barbaren und Feinden oder vieles andere, was einer 
Stadt zum Vorteil gereiche, seien demgegenüber wie auf einem Markt 
verkauft worden”. Sämtliche Laster hingegen, die im Gegensatz zu den 
genannten positiv konnotierten Merkmalen ständen und Griechenland 
mittlerweile wie eine Krankheit infiziert hätten, habe man importiert”. 


N 


! Demosth. 2.21. 
Demosth. 19.259-262. 
Demosth. 3.33. 
Demosth. 18.45. 
Demosth. 9.38f. 
Demosth. 9.39. 
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In besonderem Maße kann die Ordnung einer Polis im Verständnis der 
Athener durch eine Stasis erschüttert werden. Auch diese Gefahr 
schlieBen die Redner nicht vóllig aus, selbst wenn Athen bislang davon 
bei weitem weniger betroffen war als andere Städte. Wie schon ver- 
schiedentlich im 5. Jahrhundert geschehen”, charakterisieren auch die 
Rhetoren des 4. Jahrhunderts die Stasis als eine Krankheit?8, 

Ein weiteres Problem wird in der zuweilen schlechten Kooperation 
zwischen den Bürgern und den Angehórigen der politischen Elite gese- 
hen. Die beiden Gruppen wirken nach Angaben der Redner nicht gemein- 
sam zum Wohle der Polis, sondern hegen Neid gegeneinander. Neid aber 
wird Demosthenes zufolge seinerseits als Krankheit betrachtet”. 

Die Hauptverantwortung für den ‘Gesundheitszustand’ einer Stadt tra- 
gen nach Auffassung der Athener die politeuomenoi, also besonders die 
Strategen und die Redner”. Die Rhetoren gehen so weit, diesen Perso- 
nenkreis selbst als Krankheit zu bezeichnen, wenn er seine Funktion nicht 
angemessen erfüllt. Die Bürger hátten in einem solchen Falle die Auf- 
gabe, diese Erkrankung zu erkennen und gegen die ‘Politiker’ vorzuge- 
hen, indem sie sie rechtzeitig bestraften. Dies habe zügig zu geschehen, 
bevor das Gemeinwesen so sehr geschwächt sei, daß es seine Interessen 
nicht mehr vertreten kónne?!. Die Bürger sollten sich gegenüber Perso- 
nen, die die Stadt massiv schädigten, wie ein Mediziner verhalten, der 
einen Tumor oder eine sonstige Geschwulst diagnostiziert und entfernt? 
Hier wird also der Bürgerschaft als ganzer die Rolle des Arztes zuge- 
sprochen, nicht etwa einer Einzelperson, die sich durch eine besondere 
fachliche Qualifikation oder ein spezielles Ethos auszeichnet. 

Es finden sich aber auch Beispiele, in denen der gute ‘Politiker’, spezi- 
ell der geeignete Redner, mit dem Arzt verglichen wird. Sie kommen an 
Stellen vor, an denen man die Menge der Bürger wegen ihrer angeblich 
mangelnden Bereitschaft, sich politisch zu betätigen, kritisiert. Im beson- 
deren wird ihnen vorgeworfen, aus Bequemlichkeit auf schlechte Redner zu 
hóren, die sich gegen energisches auBenpolitisches Engagement ausspre- 
chen. Folglich müDten Personen, die zum Wohle der Polis wirken móchten, 


27 Siehe u.a. Aischyl., Pers. 715; Eurip., Herc. fur. 273. 
Siehe beispielsweise Demosth. 9.12. 

? Demosth., Epist. 3.27f. 

30 Zu den politeuomenoi M.H. HANSEN, The Athenian ‘Politicians’, 403-322 B.C., 
GRBS 24 (1983), S. 33-55, bes. 37-42; siehe auch S. PERLMAN, Political Leadership in 
Athens in the Fourth Century B.C., PP 22 (1967), S. 161-176, bes. 172f. 

3! Demosth. 19.262. 

32 [Demosth.] 25.95. 
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die Ohren der Biirger wie Arzte heilen, da sie durch schlechte Reden ver- 
giftet seien?3. Ebenfalls wird hervorgehoben, daß die Rhetoren ihre Fähig- 
keiten rechtzeitig im Interesse der Stadt einsetzen sollten. Entsprechend 
betont man, es sei nicht sinnvoll, daß sie erst dann einen Rat gäben, wenn 
es zum Handeln bereits zu spát sei. Andernfalls seien sie einem Medizi- 
ner vergleichbar, der erst zu einem Zeitpunkt Ratschläge erteilen wolle, 
wo der Patient seiner Krankheit bereits erlegen sei’. 

Die Redner befassen sich überdies mit der Frage, ob rhetorische Fer- 
tigkeiten ähnlich wie medizinische im Sinne einer techne erlernt werden 
sollten. Die Positionen sind hier sehr unterschiedlich. Isokrates äußert 
sich dazu beinahe uneingeschränkt optimistisch®. Er rekurriert auch auf 
den Mediziner und seine techne, um die Aufgaben zu charakterisieren, die 
ein Rhetor seinem Verständnis nach wahrnehmen sollte. Zugleich ist er 
sich aber der Tatsache bewußt, daß viele Politen sich einem solchen Red- 
ner verweigerten und dessen Nutzen, der mit dem des Arztes vergleich- 
bar sei, nicht erkennten: So stellt Isokrates zwar fest, daß es, während 
Ärzte für körperliche Krankheiten vielerlei Heilmittel gefunden hätten, für 
unwissende und mit schlechten Begierden angefüllte Seelen nur ein ein- 
ziges Heilmittel gebe, nämlich das Wort, um Fehlverhalten zu kritisie- 
ren’. Dennoch bemerkt er, es sei lächerlich, einerseits das Ausbrennen 
und Schneiden seitens der Ärzte hinzunehmen, um von weiteren Schmer- 
zen befreit zu werden, andererseits aber Worte abzulehnen, bevor man 
überhaupt wisse, ob sie nicht etwa eine heilsame Wirkung auf die Zuhö- 
rer hätten?’. Die ‘aktiven’ Rhetoren äußern sich zu dieser Problematik — 
den Erwartungen der Bürger entsprechend — eher kritisch. Sie sind mit 
dem Begriff der rechne in bezug auf den Redner und seine Tätigkeit sehr 
zurückhaltend; der Terminus ist bei ihnen eher negativ besetzt**. Obwohl 
auch sie erwarten, dab ein Redner über rhetorische Fáhigkeiten verfügt, 
die über die des *Normalbürgers' hinausgehen und einer entsprechenden 
Ausbildung bei einem Sophisten nicht grundsätzlich abgeneigt sind’, zei- 
gen sie sich hier skeptisch’. 


5 [Demosth.] 13.13. 

34 Demosth. 18.243; Aischin. 3.225. 

55 Siehe etwa Isokr. 13.15. 

36 [sokr. 8.39. 

37 Isokr. 8.39f. 

38 Siehe Aischin. 1.117; vgl. Aischin. 2.156. 

39 Aischin. 1.166; 3.241; Demosth. 18.242f.; dazu J. OBER, Mass and Elite in Democra- 
tic Athens. Rhetoric, Ideology, and the Power of the People, Princeton 1989, S. 182-187. 

^9 Vgl. [Lys.] 20.3; Demosth. 18.128; hierzu auch K. PIEPENBRINK, Reflexionen über 
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Übereinstimmung herrscht bei den Rednern hingegen bei einem ande- 
ren Thema, das im politischen Diskurs der Athener eine zentrale Rolle 
spielt, nämlich bei der Bedeutung der Gesetze für die Polis: Die Nomoi 
seien der Inbegriff der Stadt, sie schützten und bewahrten die Polis 
gemeinsam mit den Géttern*!. Insbesondere in der demokratisch verfaß- 
ten Polis seien sie von besonderer Wichtigkeit. Es gelte sogar als das ent- 
scheidende Kennzeichen von Demokratien, daß die Gesetze in ihnen 
“herrschten’*. Unverzichtbar ist in dem Zusammenhang im Verständnis 
der Athener der Gesetzgeber. Sie vertreten die Auffassung, daß die Nomoi 
in der Regel in der Phase der Konstituierung einer Polis von einem ein- 
zelnen Nomotheten erlassen werden, der mit seinem Gesetzeswerk 
zugleich die Politeia der Stadt begründet”. Auch in diesem Kontext kön- 
nen Vorstellungen aus der Medizin zur Verdeutlichung herangezogen 
werden: So vergleicht man den Gesetzgeber mit einem guten Arzt. In 
ühnlicher Weise wie kórperliche Krankheiten durch Mediziner geheilt 
und damit die Ordnung im menschlichen Kórper wiederhergestellt wird, 
wird die Ordnung einer Polis durch einen Nomotheten herbeigefiihrt™. 


3. AUSWERTUNG UND INTERPRETATION DER ZEUGNISSE 


Wir können damit festhalten, daß sich in den Reden des 4. Jahrhunderts 
eine ganze Reihe von Begriffen und Vorstellungen aus dem Bereich der 
Medizin finden, die auf die Politik übertragen werden. Sie dienen zu 
Vergleichszwecken und werden zum Vorbild für die politische Sphäre 


Rhetorik in der attischen Demokratie des 4. Jh. v.Chr.: Isokrates und die 'aktiven' Red- 
ner im Vergleich, in: W. ORTH (Hrsg.), /sokrates. Neue Ansätze zur Bewertung eines poli- 
tischen Schriftstellers, Trier 2003, S. 43-61, hier: 49f. 

^! [Demosth.] 25.21; Demosth. 24.156; Aischin. 3.196. 

? Demosth. 22.51; Aischin. 1.4f.; 3.6; Hyp. 3.5; ferner Lys. 30.35; Antiph. 3 a 1; 
Demosth. 24.2. Siehe zu der Thematik bes. H.-J. GEHRKE, Der Nomosbegriff der Polis, in: 
O. BEHRENDS — W. SELLERT (Hrsg.), Nomos und Gesetz. Urspriinge und Wirkungen des 
griechischen Gesetzesdenkens. 6. Symposion der Kommission "Die Funktion des Geset- 
zes in Geschichte und Gegenwart" , Góttingen 1995, S. 13-35. 

^ Demosth. 23.70, 73; Lyk. 1.93; zu dem Phänomen des Gesetzgebers K.-J. HOLKES- 
KAMP, Arbitrators, Lawgivers and the “Codification of Law” in Archaic Greece. Pro- 
blems and Perspectives, Métis 7 (1992), S. 49-81, bes. 49-51; ders., Written Law in Archaic 
Greece, PCPhS 38 (1992), S. 87-117, bes. 87-89; G. BoDEUs, Figures du politique, in: 
J. BRUNSCHWIG u.a. (Hrsg.), Le savoir grec. Dictionnaire critique, Paris 1996, S. 161-184, 
bes. 170-176. 

“4 [Demosth.] 26.26. 
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erhoben. Der höchstwahrscheinlich wichtigste Grund dafür ist bereits 
angesprochen worden: Er läßt sich darin ausmachen, daß die Athener 
angesichts der über weite Strecken schwierigen politischen Lage ein 
gesteigertes Bedürfnis nach politischer Reflexion haben, um den Proble- 
men begegnen zu kónnen, aber auch um sich ihrer Identitát zu versichern. 
Dazu zeigen sie auch vermehrt die Bereitschaft, sich mit politischen Fehl- 
entwicklungen kritisch auseinanderzusetzen. 

Schwierigkeiten werden primár in der AuBenpolitik wahrgenommen, 
in einer teilweise ungenügenden Bereitschaft, sich für die Belange der 
Polis einzusetzen. Diese Probleme werden auf Defizite in der inneren 
Organisation der eigenen Polis zurückgeführt^é. Man macht sie ganz 
besonders bei einigen Angehórigen der politischen Elite aus, die sich nach 
dem Verstándnis der Athener nicht ausreichend auf die Polis beziehen, 
sondern in ihrem Handeln eigene Interessen in den Vordergrund stellen”. 
Daneben wird auch immer wieder betont, daß viele Bürger sich nur 
ungenügend politisch engagierten, vor allem nicht sorgsam genug darauf 
achteten, dab Redner und Strategen, die sich nicht angemessen verhalten, 
mit Hilfe der Gerichte zur Verantwortung gezogen würden“®. Das aber 
wird als notwendig angesehen, um die Demokratie zu wahren und den 
Gesetzen, die nach Auffassung der Athener im 4. Jahrhundert das Kern- 
stück ihrer Demokratie bilden, zur Geltung zu verhelfen. 

Diese Probleme werden in der Rhetorik sowohl in den Demegorien 
wie auch in Gerichtsreden vielfach angesprochen. In derartigen Überle- 
gungen wird zuweilen eine Diskrepanz zwischen dem momentanen 
Zustand der Polis und dem Idealbild, das man sich von ihr entwirft, fest- 
gestellt. Sie macht es notwendig, sich von den aktuellen Verhältnissen 


^5 Aus diesem Grunde empfiehlt es sich, zur Beschreibung des Phänomens eher den 
Begriff des ‘Paradigma’ als den der ‘Metapher’ zu verwenden. Siehe zu dem Terminus 
etwa Th. RENTSCH, s.v. Paradigma, in: Historisches Wórterbuch der Philosophie, hrsg. v. 
J. RITTER — K. GRÜNDER, Bd. 7, Basel 1989, S. 74-81. 

4 Dazu K. PIEPENBRINK, o.c. (Anm. 8), S. 109-119. 

47 Besonders deutlich wird das in der demosthenischen Rede Gegen Meidias heraus- 
gestrichen: Demosth. 21.7, 66, 98, 101, 124, 128, 143-146, 148, 159, 198, 202-204, 207, 
211. Zu der Rede allgemein D.M. MACDOWELL, Demosthenes, ‘Against Meidias’ (Oration 
21). Edited with Introduction, Translation, and Commentary, Oxford 1990, bes. S. 1-23; 
zu der Problematik auch J. OBER, o.c. (Anm. 39), S. 208-212; P.J. WILSON, Demosthenes 
21 (‘Against Meidias'): Democratic Abuse, PCPhS 37 (1991), S. 164-195;G.O. ROWE, 
The Many Facets of Hybris in Demosthenes' 'Against Meidias', AJPh 114 (1993), S. 397- 
406. 

^5 Lys, 27.6; Demosth. 2.29; 19.272; 24.134-136; [Demosth.] 25.48; Aischin. 3.192, 
252f.; Lyk. 1.64-66. 
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ein Stiick weit zu distanzieren und damit den lebensweltlichen Kontext 
zu transzendieren, um die gewünschte Ordnung konzipieren zu kónnen. 
Dies bewerkstelligen die Athener hauptsáchlich, indem sie auf die Ver- 
gangenheit der eigenen Stadt rekurrieren?. Um aufzuzeigen, wie man 
sich in der AuBenpolitik angemessen zu verhalten habe, bezieht man 
sich auf die Außenpolitik des 5. Jahrhunderts und präsentiert diese als 
Vorbild. AuBerdem thematisiert man die politische Ordnung der atti- 
schen Demokratie in der Vergangenheit, die patrios politeia, als ganze, 
und stellt sie der gegenwärtigen Verfaßtheit kontrastierend gegenüber, 
um sich die Schwächen letzterer bewußt zu machen. Darüber hinaus 
führt man die einzelnen Elemente der Demokratie der Vergangenheit an, 
um die Unzulänglichkeiten der gegenwärtigen aufzuzeigen. So beziehen 
sich die Redner auf die allgemein anerkannten ‘Politiker’ des 5. Jahr- 
hunderts, die sich nach Annahme der Athener des 4. Jahrhunderts in 
besonderem Maße für die Interessen der Polis eingesetzt haben, ohne 
sich aber über die anderen Bürger zu erheben”. In derartigen Zusam- 
menhängen erinnert man auch immer wieder an Solon, den man als 
Begründer der Demokratie und ihrer Gesetze ansieht, um den Bürgern 
vor Augen zu führen, von welch großer Bedeutung Gesetze und Gerichte 
in der Demokratie seien?! 

Der Rückbezug auf die Vergangenheit, der im rhetorischen Diskurs 
auDerordentlich verbreitet ist, wird also in den gleichen Kontexten vor- 
genommen, in denen man auch Vorstellungen aus dem Bereich der Medi- 
zin heranzieht. Entsprechend läßt sich auch eine Aussage darüber machen, 
zu welchem Zweck man Bilder und Begriffe aus der Medizin auf die 
Politik übertrágt: Ebenso wie die Bezugnahme auf die Vergangenheit 
dient dieses Vorgehen dazu, den Mitbürgern die grundsätzlichen Pro- 
bleme in Außen- wie Innenpolitik eindringlich vor Augen zu führen und 


^ Dazu K. PIEPENBRINK, o.c. (Anm. 8), S. 123-132. 

50 Demosth. 3.21; 9.36f.; 14.1; 18.204; 19.251; 23.209; Aischin. 1.25-30; 3.10; Isokr. 
7.25. 

?! Siehe u.a. Demosth. 18.6; 22.25f.; 24.20-25; 57.32; [Demosth.] 61.49f.; Aischin. 
3.108, 257; Hyp. 5.21; dazu etwa R. THOMAS, Law and Lawgiver in the Athenian 
Democracy, in: R. OSBORNE — S. HORNBLOWER (Hrsg.), Ritual, Finance, Politics. Athenian 
Democratic Accounts Presented to D. Lewis, Oxford 1994, S. 119-133, bes. 121-127; vgl. 
ebenfalls C. MossÉ, Comment s'élabore un mythe politique: Solon, ‘père fondateur' de la 
démocratie athénienne, Annales (ESC) 34 (1979), S. 425-437. Grundsätzlich zu der The- 
matik auch W. NIPPEL, Recht und Gesetz. Bemerkungen zur Funktion rechtstheoretischer 
Reflexionen in Athen und Rom, in: E.G. SCHMIDT (Hrsg.), Griechenland und Rom. Ver- 
gleichende Untersuchungen zu Entwicklungstendenzen und —hóhepunkten der antiken 
Geschichte, Kunst und Literatur, Erlangen-Jena 1996, S. 152-159, hier bes. 155. 
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die Lósungen, die man dafür anzubieten hat, so anschaulich und über- 
zeugend wie nur móglich zu vermitteln. 

Beachtenswert ist die Tatsache, daß die Projektion medizinischer 
Begriffe und Bilder auf das politische Denken bei Platon und Aristoteles 
im wesentlichen die gleiche Funktion erfüllt wie bei den Rednern. Auch 
die Philosophen praktizieren dies bei Problemen, die sich bei ihren Ver- 
suchen ergeben, politische Ordnungen zu entwerfen und deren Ausge- 
staltung zu thematisieren. Das Phánomen der ‘Ordnung’ oder ‘Unord- 
nung’ in der Verfaßtheit einer Stadt gehört bei ihnen ebenso dazu wie 
die Konzeption des ‘Politikers’ und die Rolle der Gesetze in der Polis. 

Ein wesentlicher inhaltlicher Unterschied ist allerdings darin zu erken- 
nen, daf die Philosophen anders als die attischen Rhetoren medizinische 
Paradigmata nahezu ausschließlich im Kontext innenpolitischer Fra- 
gestellungen verwenden. Dies ist mit dem Umstand in Zusammenhang zu 
bringen, daß die Dimension der äußeren Politik in ihren Reflexionen 
grundsätzlich eine bei weitem geringere Rolle spielt als bei den attischen 
Rhetoren. 

Eine weitere Differenz ist in dem Faktum zu sehen, daß in der Philo- 
sophie stets nur ein durch besondere Eigenschaften ausgezeichnetes Indi- 
viduum mit der Rolle des Arztes identifiziert wird. Nach Darstellung der 
Rhetoren kónnen hingegen auch die Politen in der Volksversammlung 
und den Dikasterien eine ‘heilende’ Funktion in der Stadt wahrnehmen. 
Überdies ist zu bemerken, daB die Redner stets bestrebt sind, die grund- 
legenden politischen Überlegungen, bei denen sie auf medizinische Para- 
digmata rekurrieren, mit konkreten politischen Vorschlägen in Zusam- 
menhang zu bringen. Dies ist vor allem dadurch bedingt, daß sie in 
wesentlich anderen Kommunikationssituationen stehen als die Philoso- 
phen: Sie agieren in der Volksversammlung oder vor Gericht, haben sich 
mit Fragen der Tagespolitik oder bestimmten juristischen Fállen ausein- 
anderzusetzen und sind darauf angewiesen, die Mehrheit der Ekklesia- 
sten oder Richter für ihre Positionen zu gewinnen”. 

Schließlich ist festzuhalten, daß die Verwendung medizinischer Para- 
digmata im praktisch-politischen Diskurs der attischen Demokratie weni- 
ger verbreitet ist als in der zeitgleichen Philosophie. Allein die Anzahl der 
einschligigen Belege ist in den Reden erheblich kleiner als in den Tex- 
ten der Philosophen. Die Ursachen für diesen Befund sind zweifelsohne 


2 Dieses Faktum hat auch Brock in seiner Interpretation sehr zu recht herausgestrichen, 
s.o. S. 211f. 
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vielfaltig: Die Skepsis gegeniiber politischen Experten, an die die Athe- 
ner bei Vergleichen mit dem Mediziner und der medizinischen Kunst 
schnell denken, ist hier sicher von Bedeutung. Ein weiterer Grund scheint 
mir darin zu liegen, daß im politischen Diskurs der Demokratie kein ver- 
gleichbar ausgeprägtes Bedürfnis nach derartigen Bildern besteht: Zwar 
wird in der Auseinandersetzung mit den politischen Problemen dieser 
Zeit auch in der Rhetorik der lebensweltliche Kontext zuweilen trans- 
zendiert, allerdings geschieht das in einem erheblich geringeren Maße als 
in der Philosophie. Denn in den Reden plädiert man nicht für eine poli- 
tische Ordnung, die sich wesentlich von der bestehenden unterscheidet 
und entsprechend aufwendig zu entwerfen und zu begründen ist?. Man 
hat somit einen niedrigeren Bedarf an Begriffen und Modellen, die aus 
anderen Lebensbereichen stammen, als die Philosophie. 

Bei aller Skepsis, die in der Rhetorik gelegentlich zum Ausdruck 
kommt, haben die Athener ein viel zu großes Vertrauen in die Normen, 
Werte und Institutionen der eigenen Demokratie, als daß Begriffe, die 
ihrem Wesen nach unpolitisch sind, eine entscheidende Rolle im politi- 
schen Diskurs einnehmen könnten, die der in der Philosophie gleichkäme. 
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5 Dazu K. PIEPENBRINK, o.c. (Anm. 8), S. 166-170. 


IL MEDICO E IL SUO PUBBLICO: 
CONOSCENZA E COMUNICAZIONE NELL’ANTICA MEDICINA 


Nella polemica che apre questa operetta ippocratica di V secolo contro 
quanti adottano come fondamento della scienza medica un’ipotesi, come 
il caldo o il freddo, l’umido o il secco!, l’autore sottolinea la differenza 
esistente fra il tipo di conoscenze che egli esercita, propria dell’arte 
medica, e le conoscenza relative alle realtà non visibili (tà G@avéa) e 
inaccessibili (àmopedpeva), ad esempio le cose celesti o sotterranee?, 
per le quali è necessario invece servirsi di ipotesi’. 

Differenti sono i verbi usati ad indicare i due diversi tipi di conoscenza: 
yiv®oketv per la conoscenza di ciò che non cade sotto il controllo dei 
sensi, che non sempre può essere valutata sulla base del criterio della 
verità*; mentre la conoscenza che si può attingere nell’arte medica, punto 
di arrivo di un ‘giusto’ percorso di ricerca, anche in altri luoghi dell’ope- 
retta è indicata dal verbo gidévaiî. Quest'ultimo tipo di conoscenza indica 


1 V.M. 1.1 ss. Per il testo e la numerazione dei paragrafi di quest’ opera ippocratica 
seguo l'edizione di J. JOUANNA, Hippocrate. De l'Ancienne Médecine. Texte établi et tra- 
duit par J.J., Paris 1990; per la traduzione seguo M. VEGETTI, /ppocrate. Antica Medicina, 
Giuramento del medico, Milano 1998, che ripropone, in forma riveduta, la traduzione com- 
parsa in Opere di Ippocrate, Torino 1976 (seconda edizione ampliata). 

? Sul significato di questa perifrasi, che indica in V ed inizio IV sec. le ricerche cosmo- 
logiche, cf. J. JOUANNA, 0.c, comm. ad loc. 

3 Sul significato e l'impiego del termine óró0£o1g cf. A.-J. FESTUGIERE, Hippocrate, 
L'Ancienne Médecine. Introduction, traduction et commentaire par A.-J. F., Paris 1948, 
p. 25 s., n. 1; J. JOUANNA, o.c., ‘Notice’, p. 22 ss.; p.155 n. 2; G.L. MILLER, Literacy and 
the Hippocratic Art: Reading, Writing, and Epistemology in Ancient Greek Medicine, JHM 
45 (1990), p. 13 ss. 

^ Cf. anche V.M. 15.2 in cui il participio di questo verbo viene usato per indicare 
«i cibi conosciuti», con riferimento ad una conoscenza comune a tutti, non specialistica. 
Particolarmente significativo mi sembra l'uso di yiv@o«etv in V.M. 21.3: «chi non saprà 
(un eloetar; cf. pure la prescrizione precedente: det dè où GAA’ £ió&vau) le relazioni 
con l’uomo di ognuno di questi fenomeni, non potrà conoscere (yıvookeıv) gli effetti che 
ne derivano». Qui le conoscenze specifiche dell’arte medica, espresse da giö&vaı, sono 
riconosciute come presupposto irrinunciabile per l'intervento medico, rappresentato dalla 
somma del ytwóoxz e del x pégo0at óp0Gc. Sull'uso pregnante di ywwóoxo negli altri 
trattati ippocratici per indicare l'atto conoscitivo del medico, cf. V. Di BENEDETTO, 
Il medico e la malattia. La scienza di Ippocrate, Torino 1986, p. 101 ss. 

5 Cf. ibid. 6.1: «questo occorre sapere bene (eidévat), che ad alcuni malati le zuppe 
non si addicono»; 14.1: «so anche questo, che è differente per il corpo dell'uomo che il 
pane sia fatto di farina pura»; 22.1: «occorre anche sapere quali malattie derivino all'uomo 
dalle proprietà». 
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per l’autore dell’operetta, in polemica con la posizione dei filosofi®, il 
proprio sapere, che, lungi dall’essere un sapere esatto su ciò che è l’uomo, 
si limita alla conoscenza di «ciò che l’uomo è in rapporto a ciò che man- 
gia e a ciò che beve e a tutto il suo regime di vita, e quali conseguenze 
a ciascuno da ciascuna cosa derivino», definizione quest’ultima solo in 
apparenza riduttiva, giacché grazie a questa conoscenza, e grazie ad essa 
soltanto, il medico può esercitare la sua téyvn?. 

Tale cidéva1, che non risulta automaticamente dall'osservazione?, è 
frutto del lungo percorso dell'arte medica, che «da una profonda igno- 
ranza (@yv@oin) è giunta vicinissima alla massima certezza, grazie al 
ragionamento»!?; è strettamente connesso quindi con le scoperte di 
quell'arte, «conquistate in modo giusto e corretto, e non per caso»!!, 
frutto del processo di continuo e progressivo allargamento delle cono- 
scenze, per cui lo stesso autore del trattato non rappresenta se stesso al 
culmine dello sviluppo della scienza medica, ma si colloca in una posi- 
zione mediana all'interno della 6665 che rappresenta l’intero percorso, in 
un'immagine modernissima che salda l'esaltazione del valore dei risul- 
tati già raggiunti nell'ambito della propria scuola, alla consapevolezza 
del cammino da compiere ancora, per trovare soluzione mediante l'impe- 
gno della ricerca ai tanti problemi ancora aperti". 

Nel tratteggiare il profilo della propria arte, l'autore fa riferimento ai 
suoi due elementi costitutivi: l'ápy1]^, collocata in un tempo remoto — 


6 Su questo tema cf. G.E.R. LLOYD, Who is attacked in On Ancient Medicine? , Phro- 
nesis 8 (1963), p. 108 ss. 

7 V.M. 20.3. 

* Cf. ibid.: «questo almeno mi sembra necessario che il medico sappia sulla natura e 
faccia ogni sforzo per sapere, se vuole adempiere in qualche modo ai suoi doveri». 

? Cf. ibid. 14.1-2: «Grandi sono le proprietà di ciascun tipo... Chi non ha osservato 
tutto ciò, o pur osservandolo non l’ha compreso (okertópi£vog OK vide), come potrebbe 
ancora sapere qualcosa intorno alle malattie dell'uomo? ». 

!0 Ibid. 12.2. 

! Ibid. 

12 Cf. Ibid. 2.1: «Ma la medicina ormai da lungo tempo dispone di tutte le condizioni, 
e il principio e la via sono stati scoperti, grazie ai quali in lungo corso di tempo sono state 
fatte molte ed egregie scoperte, e il resto nel futuro sarà scoperto, se chi é in grado di farli, 
a conoscenza di quanto è stato scoperto, prendendo da questo le mosse porterà avanti la 
ricerca»; cf. pure 12.2: «Io dico che non si deve rifiutare l'antica medicina quasi non esi- 
stesse o non fosse stata bene indagata, perché non ha raggiunto su tutto l'esattezza 
(akpiBinv), ma che piuttosto — mi pare — perché da una profonda ignoranza essa è 
giunta vicinissima alla massima certezza per forza del ragionamento, si devono ammirare 
le sue scoperte, che sono state conquistate in modo giusto e corretto, e non per caso». 
Sull'originalità di V.M. in rapporto agli altri trattati ippocratici che parlano della scoperta 
dell'arte medica, cf. J. JOUANNA, o.c., p. 43 ss. 

13 V.M. 2.1. 
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che, come sarà spiegato oltre!*, coincide con le prime scoperte relative ad 
un'alimentazione appropriata per gli uomini in stato di salute e di malat- 
tia — e la via, o metodo (60606), che dà, essa sola, la possibilità a chi la 
segue, grazie alla conoscenza delle scoperte già fatte, di portare avanti la 
ricerca medica". A questo punto egli giunge a parlare del rapporto fra il 
medico e il destinatario della sua parola: 


Soprattutto mi sembra che si debba, parlando di quest'arte, dire cose 
comprensibili ai profani (yvmotà A&yeıv totor ónpótnoi): non 
d'altro infatti si deve fare ricerca (CntéEtv) e discorso (Aéyetv) se non 
dei mali che costoro stessi patiscono e soffrono. Per loro, che sono pro- 
fani (önuörtas &övrag), non è certo facile comprendere (katanadeiv) 
1 loro propri mali, come sorgano e cessino e per quali ragioni s'accre- 
scano o scemino, ma se da altri tutto ciò è stato scoperto e viene espo- 
sto, allora riesce agevole, perché ciascuno, ascoltando, null'altro fa se 
non ricordare ció che é accaduto a se stesso. Chi poi mancasse la presa 
sulla comprensione (yv®unv) dei profani e non conducesse gli ascol- 
tatori in tale disposizione, sulla realtà stessa (toò &6vtoc)!® manche- 
rebbe la presa (V.M. 2.3). 


Come si puó vedere, l'autore si sofferma qui sulla comunicazione 
(A€yeEtv), presentata come elemento costitutivo dell’arte medica, specifi- 
candone i destinatari, le modalità e 1 contenuti. 

Il medico — egli dice — deve comunicare ai ènuotar, termine usato 
solo in questa sezione dell'operetta, che, come si deduce dalle specifica- 
zioni successive, al pari del termine id1@ta1 usato più avanti", indica 
quanti sono estranei all'arte medica, nei confronti dei quali il medico ha 
il dovere di farsi intendere. 

Ma a quale contesto situazionale si riferisce l'autore dell’Antica Medi- 
cina e quale è la comunicazione propria del medico nell'esercizio della 
sua arte, cui fa riferimento? 

Secondo l'opinione comune, questa prescrizione riguarda il comporta- 
mento che il medico deve tenere nei confronti del paziente, per offrirgli 
una corretta informazione circa la sua condizione, soprattutto al fine di 
garantire la piena accettazione del metodo di cura!*. Se cosi fosse, que- 


14 Ibid. 5.1 ss. 

15 Ibid. 2.1. 

16 Per i] valore di questa espressione, tradotta da M. VEGETTI «sulle cose stesse»; da 
A.-J. FESTUGIERE (o.c.) «le vrai» (ma cf. p. 37 n. 21: «ce qui est vraiment, la réalité»), 
cf. le osservazioni di J. JOUANNA, 0.c., comm. ad loc., che traduce «la réalité». 

17 Cf. V.M. 9.5; 212. 

1$ Così intende J. JOUANNA, 0.c., p. 11 n. 2 (cf. pure p. 24), che polemizza con A.-J. 
FESTUGIERE (0.c., p. IX n. 2), che interpretando tobg Gkovovtas nel passo in questione 
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sto passo presenterebbe degli indubbi punti di contatto con quanto si legge 
all’inizio del Prognostico: 


Per il medico è cosa ottima praticare la previsione: infatti prevedendo 
(rpoyıyvookov) e predicendo (npoA&yov), al fianco del malato, la 
sua condizione presente, passata e futura, e descrivendo analiticamente 
ciò che gli stessi malati hanno tralasciato, acquisterà maggior fiducia 
di poter conoscere la situazione dei malati, cosicché essi non esiteranno 
affatto ad affidarglisi!?. 


Una interpretazione diversa è stata proposta da J. Pigeaud, in uno stu- 
dio ricco di molte suggestioni presentato a Mons”, ripreso in un contri- 
buto recente?!. Lo studioso afferma che la questione fondamentale posta 
dall'autore dell' Antica Medicina è il sapere medico e identifica proprio 
nel nostro passo la risposta: la tematica affrontata non sarebbe quella 
dell’informazione del malato o della persuasione, ma quella del sapere del 
medico e del sapere del malato in rapporto alla verità (100 &övrog). Il 
sapere del medico infatti è solo ‘una forma astratta’, così come ‘informe’ 
è la sofferenza del malato, fino al momento in cui, in uno scambio reci- 
proco, il medico potrà applicare il suo sapere all’esperienza del malato, 
il quale, solo grazie all’intervento del medico, potrà ‘capire’, cioè rico- 
noscere il proprio vissuto come storia??, «faire monter à la conscience 
claire son vécu»?. L'anamnesi, quindi, così come viene presentata 
dall'autore di quest'opera, «introduce la medicina nel genere del dia- 
logo»?4. Nonostante questa esegesi così chiara, lo studioso ammette però 


come «les auditeurs», intende provare che V.M. è un discorso epidittico, destinato non solo 
ai professionisti, ma ad un pubblico colto. Jouanna afferma: «ce terme ne se réfere pas au 
‘public’ qui écoute le discours, mais au malade et à l’entourage du malade, lors d’une con- 
sultation médicale... Il ny a pas dans l'Ancienne médecine de référence direct au public 
qui écoute». Per V. Dr BENEDETTO (o.c. [n. 4], p. 212) «si tratta per il medico di dire delle 
cose che il malato riconosca, in quanto si tratta della sua malattia: al conoscere del medico 
deve dunque corrispondere un (ri)conoscere del malato... che viene ad essere omologa al 
to eon, a ciò che è». In questo modo interpreta pure, da ultimo, A. JORI, Medicina e medici 
nell'antica Grecia. Saggio sul ‘Peri Téchnes’ ippocratico, Napoli 1996, p. 392 ss. 

1? Progn. 1. Traduzione di M. VEGETTI, o.c. (n. 1), p. 209, che nella ‘Nota introduttiva’ 
(p. 203 ss.) sottolinea e discute i punti di contatto di quest'opera con Antica Medicina. 

20 J, PIGEAUD, Qu'est-ce qu'étre malade? Quelques réflexions sur le sens de la mala- 
die dans l''Ancienne Médecine’, in Corpus Hippocraticum, a cura di J. JoLY, Mons 1977, 
p. 196. 

?! J, PIGEAUD, II medico e la malattia, in I Greci. Storia, cultura, arte, società, vol. 1: 
Noi e i Greci, Torino 1996, p. 771 ss. 

? Art. cit. (n. 20), p. 200. 

3 Art. cit. (n. 20), p. 201. 

24 Art. cit. (n. 21), p. 774. 
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che questo testo presenta alcune difficoltà d’interpretazione, la più impor- 
tante delle quali consisterebbe «en cette confusion ou amalgame de 
l'auteur-médecin et du lecteur-malade»?*. Ci sarebbe infatti un rapporto 
di identità tra l'autore e il pubblico da una parte e il medico e il malato 
dall'altra, che fa si che si possa riconoscere una profonda identità dal 
punto di vista metodologico fra lo scrivere un'opera medica e il curare 
un malato. Alla fine, comunque, anche J. Pigeaud identifica senza alcun 
dubbio nel paziente il destinatario della comunicazione del medico di cui 
si parla nel nostro passo”°. 

In realtà, nessun elemento prova con sicurezza che questo A&ysıv sia 
rivolto direttamente al malato, mentre anche altrove il nostro autore parla 
del A&ysıv del medico, e proprio all’inizio dell'operetta, che contiene 
una considerazione polemica sul contenuto della comunicazione degli 
altri medici: «Quanti hanno intrapreso a parlare o a scrivere di medicina 
fondando il loro discorso su un’ipotesi... sono evidentemente in errore»? 

In quest'ultimo passo è chiaro che il «parlare o scrivere di medicina» 
si riferisce alla presentazione pubblica dell’arte medica, giacché il nostro 
autore polemizza contro la concezione errata che hanno della medicina 
altri medici, autori appunto di conferenze pubbliche o di scritti. Possiamo 
quindi ritenere che questa, riguardante la comunicazione fra il medico e 
il suo pubblico, sia una delle tematiche piü importanti affrontate 
dall'autore dell'Antica Medicina. 

Non possiamo perciò escludere che anche la prescrizione sul A&ysıv 
del medico nel nostro passo, con la specificazione sui modi e i contenuti 
della comunicazione, si riferisca non al rapporto del medico con il sin- 
golo malato, bensi all'ambito delle declamazioni pubbliche, in particolare 
all'occasione per la quale è stata composta l’operetta in questione, con la 
quale l'autore intendeva non solo portare avanti la sua polemica contro i 
medici-filosofi, ma anche fornire un esempio positivo di parlare o scri- 
vere di medicina. 

Se cosi è, l'espressione «soprattutto mi sembra che si debba, parlando 
di quest'arte, dire cose comprensibili ai profani», si riferirà in primo 
luogo agli ascoltatori del medico-oratore, fra i quali, naturalmente, sono 
presenti anche, anzi soprattutto, le persone piü direttamente interessate 


25 Art. cit. (n. 20), p. 197. 

26 Cf. art. cit. (n. 20), p. 196 ss. (ma ved. p. 197, dove, esplicitando l'ambiguità del 
testo, afferma: «On dirait maintenant que la relation du médecin au malade fonde et légi- 
time le discours du médecin au profane»); art. cit. (n. 21), 773 s. 

7 VM.. 1.1. 
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alla sua arte e alla sua persona, coloro cioè che, soffrendo di qualche 
male, sono nella condizione di dover ricorrere alle cure mediche. L’impe- 
gno del nostro autore si concretizza anche nella scelta di una particolare 
strategia comunicativa, che mira ad un pieno coinvolgimento del suo pub- 
blico, in particolare mediante una selezione mirata di esempi tratti 
dall’esperienza comune: uno fra i più significativi si trova all’inizio del 
cap. 18, in cui, per dimostrare che le febbri non derivano solo dal caldo, 
ma da moltissime altre cause”, sceglie di indicare i ‘segni’ che rendono 
chiaro il suo discorso?9, e tra questi «per primi quelli relativi alle espe- 
rienze più ovvie (si noti a questo punto l’improvvisa introduzione della 
prima persona plurale) che tutti abbiamo avuto e continueremo ad 
avere»*°, In questo senso si può leggere anche la polemica contro coloro 
che ampliano indebitamente lo spettro delle tematiche presentate nelle 
conferenze pubbliche: viene specificato infatti che tema della ricerca, 
così come della comunicazione medica devono essere i mali «che essi 
(i profani, cioè gli uomini in generale, e, in particolare, il pubblico 
dell'oratore-medico) patiscono e soffrono»3!. 

Finalità della comunicazione é, come abbiamo visto, la comprensione 
dei mali da parte dei önuöroı, espressa mediante xatapav0àvo, verbo 
attestato altre volte in Antica Medicina , per la maggior parte dei casi con 
esplicito riferimento alla conoscenza dei medici ?. Particolarmente signi- 


2 Cf. ibid. 17.2. 

?9 Sulla nozione di ‘segno’ e sul suo uso nelle opere ippocratiche, cf. V. Di BENE- 
DETTO, 0.c. (n. 4), p. 97 ss. 

30 Ibid. 18.1. Sui vari modi impiegati dall'autore di V.M. per coinvolgere il suo pub- 
blico cf. J. JOUANNA, 0.c., p. 11 s. 

3 Ibid. 2.3. 

32 Cf. ibid. 9.3, dove l’autore, dopo aver sottolineato quanto sia complessa la realtà 
che il medico deve analizzare e sulla quale deve intervenire, afferma: «poiché la que- 
stione è molto più complessa e richiede maggiore esattezza, occorre in qualche modo pun- 
tare a una misura». Ma subito dopo afferma: «non troverai misura alcuna, né numero, né 
peso, che valga come punto di riferimento per un’esatta conoscenza, se non la sensazione 
del corpo». E infine conclude: «perciò l’obiettivo è di acquisire un sapere così esatto 
(oUt® Katapabetv dkpipéoc) che permetta di sbagliare poco in un senso o nell'altro: 
io molto loderei quel medico che sbagliasse poco; ma la certezza assoluta (TO GtpeKéc) 
si può vedere raramente». Sul significato dell’espressione puntare a una misura cf. 
H.G. INGENKAMP, Das atoyácacÜai des Arztes (VM, 9), in Formes de Pensée dans la Col- 
lection hippocratique. Actes du IV* Colloque intern. hippocratique (Lausanne, 21-26 sept. 
1981), Genéve 1983, p. 257 ss. Cf. pure 20.2 e 22.3 (in cui si parla della conoscenza del 
medico, che può rappresentarsi le realtà interne del corpo, secondo il principio di corri- 
spondenza con la realtà visibile, cioè «a partire dall'esterno, da ciò che è visibile»: su que- 
sto cf. da ultimo J. JOUANNA, o.c., comm. ad loc.). In 20.2 il verbo non è riferito ai medici, 
ma agli scienziati in generale, giacché indica l'acquisizione della scienza della natura, che 
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ficativo l’uso di questo verbo nell’opera sul Regime nelle malattie acute, 
nel contesto della definizione della conoscenza medica, in polemica con 
la scuola che ha prodotto le Sentenze Cnidie?: quella del medico non 
può essere una conoscenza puramente empirica dei sintomi di ogni malat- 
tia e di come qualche malattia può risolversi, giacché «anche chi non 
fosse medico potrebbe descrivere correttamente queste cose, se si infor- 
masse bene presso ciascuno dei malati su ciò che ha sofferto»?^. E’ neces- 
sario perciò che il (buon) medico si distingua dagli altri medici (cioè dai 
cattivi medici), operando meglio di loro?, nonostante che — come sot- 
tolinea l'autore di questa operetta — difficilmente verrà riconosciuto il 
suo merito, in quanto i profani, incapaci di capire come vadano curate le 
loro malattie’, sono pronti a lodare o a biasimare chi li cura, fondando 
il loro giudizio esclusivamente sulla novità dei rimedi proposti: «se si 
nomina la tisana d’orzo, o un vino così e così o l’idromele, sembra al pro- 
fano che i medici, e buoni e cattivi, dicano tutti le stesse cose»37. 

Secondo l’autore del Regime c’è quindi una netta separazione fra la 
conoscenza del medico e la conoscenza dei profani, in quanto i dati che 
provengono dal diretto colloquio con l’ammalato — unica base del 
‘sapere’ dei profani — costituiscono soltanto un punto di partenza per il 
sapere del medico: sin dall’inizio dell’operetta, leggiamo infatti che ciò 
che il medico deve sapere (katapavOdvetv) non coincide con la regi- 
strazione di ciò che dice il malato, ma riguarda in primo luogo l’inter- 
pretazione dei sintomi (téxpapotg)3, e, comunque, la scienza medica 
nel suo insieme, cioè saper compiere nel modo giusto e adeguato tutto ciò 
che va compiuto. 


presuppone la conoscenza della medicina, anzi si potrà raggiungere «solo quando la medi- 
cina stessa sarà stata tutta esplorata con metodo corretto». In 10.1 esprime la comprensione 
del medico, ma anche del pubblico. Per il suo uso nel cap. 20 questo verbo è definito «un 
Lieblingswort dell'autore dell’ Antica Medicina» da V. DI BENEDETTO, o.c. (n. 4), p. 112. 

55 Per questi testi rinvio agli studi fondamentali di J. JOUANNA, Hippocrate: pour une 
archéologie de l'Ecole de Cnide, Paris 1974, e di H. GRENSEMANN, Knidische Medizin, Teil 
I, Berlin-New York 1975. 

3 Acut. 1.1, trad. di M. VEGETTI, o.c. (n. 1). 

35 Ibid. 4.1 

36 Ibid. 6.1. 

37 Ibid. 6.2. 

38 Ibid. 1.1. 

39 Ibid. 4.1: «tutte le azioni che sono giuste o corrette, compierle giustamente e cor- 
rettamente, e quante richiedono rapidità, rapidamente, quante richiedono proprietà, pro- 
priamente, quante devono essere indolori, portarle a termine nel modo più indolore possi- 
bile; e così ogni cosa di tal genere deve essere adempiuta mirando al meglio...» 
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Ora, nell'Antica Medicina, come si è visto, il xavapavOGveiv si 
riferisce non alla conoscenza del medico, ma alla conoscenza dei pro- 
fani. Bisogna notare peró che qui risulta difficile rilevare una netta 
distinzione fra i due tipi di conoscenza, giacché la comprensione alla 
quale si vuole portare i profani viene definita «comprensione dei mali, 
come sorgano e cessino e per quali ragioni s'accrescano o scemino»®", 
e sembra quindi appartenere a pieno titolo alla stessa sfera del sapere 
medico. Si potrebbe pensare quindi — per quanto ció appaia assolu- 
tamente sorprendente — che il medico debba parlare in modo com- 
prensibile per i profani al fine di comunicare loro il suo stesso sapere 
tecnico? Una conferma a questa ipotesi sembra venire dall'afferma- 
zione del nostro autore, secondo la quale solo l'acquisizione delle 
conoscenze proprie del medico potrà evitare agli uomini la sofferenza. 
Alla fine di una sezione mirante a dimostrare attraverso la menzione 
degli effetti diversi che producono nei diversi individui il vino puro?! 
e il formaggio, quale debba essere il vero sapere medico*, conclude 
infatti: «Chi sapesse tutto ciò, non soffrirebbe» (tadta dè ei tig 
gidoin, obk dv ráoy 010^. 

Di fatto peró non possiamo non osservare che nel passo in discussione 
sembra mantenuta la distinzione fondamentale, che abbiamo già visto, 
fra il vero sapere medico e tutte le altre forme di sapere, giacché l'autore, 
specificando la natura dei contenuti e insieme dei modi da usare per la 
comunicazione medica, afferma che bisogna dire cose che gli ascoltatori 
possono intendere (yvoo1ó)^, riprendendo un verbo (yıvookeıv) che, 
come abbiamo già visto, esprime un tipo di conoscenza diversa da quella 
medica. Il A&ysıv del medico permetterà quindi ai profani di acquisire una 
conoscenza che é sicuramente diversa dalla conoscenza medica vera e 
propria, ma che sarà capace di portare ad una comprensione dei mali ben 
superiore alla semplice esperienza delle proprie o altrui sofferenze, for- 


^9 Ibid. 2.3. 

^! Sulla indicazione di questi effetti (@o0evéa post ùvAporov), riportata da alcuni 
codici minori di V.M. (Paris. 2140, 2142, 2143 e 2145 ), ma non registrata dagli editori, 
ad eccezione del Littré, e sul suo significato, cf. D. MICALELLA, Vino e amore: Ippocrate, 
‘Antica Medicina’ 20, QUCC 24 (1977), p. 151 ss. 

4 V.M. 20.3: toto ye por dor&sı GvayKaiov eivai intpò nepi pootos sidévat, Kal 
TAVY otovdocar ds £toztat, EINEP TL HEAAEL TOV SEOVT@V TOLNOELV. 

^5 Ibid. 20.6. 

^ Come commenta J. JOUANNA (0.c., comm. ad loc.), «yv@otd désigne ici ‘les cho- 
ses concevables' (et non ‘les choses connues' Littré, Festugière)». 
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nendo anche dei corretti criteri di giudizio, sulla base dei quali saper 
distinguere i buoni medici dai cattivi. 

La via per giungere a questa conoscenza è indicata dall’autore 
dell’ Antica Medicina nella memoria, giacché tutto il pubblico è coinvolto 
in quel «processo attivo di ricupero e di semantizzazione di frammenti 
del passato»° ed è proprio mediante questo procedimento che il profano 
arriva a comprendere la natura dei mali (propri o altrui) e a giudicare 
quindi se i rimedi proposti dal medico sono la strada giusta per farli sce- 
mare o cessare. 

Si deve pensare quindi che questo sia il vero obiettivo che il medico 
si pone nelle sue performances, l’unico fine del suo A&ysıv? 

Il contesto in cui si trova la prescrizione ci porta ad escluderlo: 
l’autore infatti intende qui dimostrare che «colui il quale lungo un’altra 
via e secondo un altro schema intraprende la ricerca e asserisce di aver 
scoperto qualcosa, si è ingannato e si inganna, perché ciò è impossi- 
bile». Proprio per dimostrare l'impossibilità di percorrere la via 
dell'arte medica seguendo un altro cammino”, introduce la prescrizione 
relativa al A&yeıv del medico, e, dopo averla enunciata, conclude così: 
«Anche per queste stesse ragioni la medicina non ha dunque alcun biso- 
gno di un'ipotesi»?. 

Il tema che si sta discutendo qui è dunque quello della vera arte medica, 
in contrapposizione alle false arti mediche, che ingannano chi crede di 
poter raggiungere grazie ad esse dei risultati; è all'interno di questo tema 
che l'autore prescrive che il medico, nel parlare della propria arte, dica 
cose comprensibili a profani. L'importanza di questa prescrizione è evi- 
denziata dalla formula introduttiva (Mddiota 6€ por 6okei nepi vabtrs 
deiv...) e, in particolare, dall'affermazione conclusiva (Ei dé tig tis 
TOV lÖLWTEROV yvoung Anotsdgerar xai un iaoei toù Gkobov- 
TAG OÙTM®S, TOD EOVTOG GTOTEVEETOL). 


^5 Sugli errori e l'imperizia dei medici e sulla distinzione fra bravi e cattivi medici cf. 
V.M. 9.2-3. 

^6 M. VEGETTI, Jatrómantis. Previsione e memoria nella Grecia antica, in I signori 
della memoria e dell'oblio. Figure della comunicazione nella cultura antica, a cura di 
M. Bettini, Firenze 1996, p. 79, il quale peró limita questo processo soltanto al rapporto 
medico-malato. 

? V.M.2.2. 

48 [bid.: «E per quali necessarie ragioni sia impossibile, io cercherò di dimostrarlo 
dichiarando e mostrando che cosa è quest'arte. Da ciò risulterà chiaro che sono impossi- 
bili scoperte ottenute per altre vie che questa». 

4 Ibid. 2.3. 
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Il contesto ci porta quindi a ritenere che la corretta comunicazione 
abbia a che fare con la necessaria garanzia, per il medico, gli osservatori 
e coloro che sono più direttamente interessati — cioè i malati —, che la 
6606¢ intrapresa sia quella giusta e non ingannevole. 

Ma quale ruolo giocano in questo «i profani» secondo il nostro autore? 

Credo che la risposta si trovi nel discorso svolto nel primo capitolo a 
proposito dei conoscitori di «realtà non visibili e inaccessibili, per le quali 
è necessario, se qualcuno tenti di dirne qualcosa, servirsi di un'ipotesi»??: 
qui l’autore afferma che «se qualcuno dicesse (A&yoı) o sapesse (ytvó- 
OKO1) come sono, né a lui stesso che parla, né a coloro che l'ascoltano 
sarebbe chiaro se i suoi giudizi siano veri (GAn0éa) o no. Non vi è infatti 
alcun punto di riferimento grazie al quale raggiungere la certezza (£ió£- 
vat TO caqéc)»?!. 

In questa affermazione é presente un dato di grande interesse: si pre- 
suppone infatti che non solo il parlante, ma anche gli ascoltatori abbiano 
la capacità di discernere, nelle giuste condizioni, se ciò che è detto è vero 
o no. Entrambi possono gidévar TO Cass. 

Naturalmente però gli ascoltatori, chiamati a giudicare ciò che sentono, 
potranno essere condizionati dall’oratore e dal suo modo di esporre. Ecco, 
quindi, che il nostro autore riconosce la fondamentale importanza di una 
corretta comunicazione: il medico deve farsi comprendere dai suoi desti- 
natari, in primo luogo perché essi possano giudicare la correttezza del 
suo discorso; ma questa non è l’unica finalità del suo Aéyetv, al quale 
viene riconosciuto anche un compito propriamente formativo, giacché 
permetterà agli interessati di raggiungere la ‘comprensione’ (Katanadeiv) 
dei propri mali, e acquisire il discernimento della vera arte medica, riu- 
scendo a riconoscere e a scegliere i buoni medici, evitando i cattivi. 

In realtà, se per il medico conoscere i mali è la finalità della sua arte, 
per il pubblico tale conoscenza è possibile solo nella misura in cui venga 
‘introdotto’ dal medico in quella stessa arte: «comprendere i propri mali» 
non ha quindi valore soltanto per gli effetti positivi sulla propria salute, 
ma in quanto, essendo i mali l'oggetto unico della ricerca medica, il ‘pro- 
fano’, con questo atto cognitivo, entra in certo modo all’interno dell’arte 
medica e può quindi giudicarne il valore. 


5 Ibid. 1.3. 
5! Ibid. 
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In tutto questo consiste l’importanza fondamentale del ruolo della 
comunicazione, che fa dire al nostro autore che il medico «se mancasse 
la presa sulla comprensione dei profani e non conducesse gli ascoltatori 


in tale disposizione, sulla realtà stessa mancherebbe la presa»°?. 


Università di Torino Dina MICALELLA 


5 Ibid. 2.3. 


L’EYPEIN SENZA XAOEX: 
TUCIDIDE E LA CONOSCENZA DEL PASSATO" 


«Im Gegensatz zu fast allem, was sich an historischer Literatur aus der 
Zeit vor Thukydides erhalten hat, behandelt sein Werk die Geschichte 
seiner eigenen Zeit». L'osservazione di Kurt von Fritz! non varrà forse 
a descrivere in modo esaustivo la ragione dell'unicità di Tucidide nella 
storia della storiografia classica?, ma serve almeno a fornire una spiega- 
zione — una delle possibili, s'intende — del perché la critica moderna 


* A] Professor Guido Schepens (Università di Lovanio) e al Professor Riccardo Vat- 
tuone (Università di Bologna) vanno la mia piü profonda gratitudine e riconoscenza per 
la costanza con cui da entrambi è stata seguita e favorita la realizzazione di questo lavoro. 
Un ringraziamento va anche al Professor Nino Luraghi (Università di Harvard) per un uti- 
lissimo colloquio avuto sul testo. 

! Die Griechische Geschichtsschreibung, Y: Von den Anfüngen bis Thukydides (Text), 
Berlin 1967, p. 575. Anche Santo MAZZARINO segnalava quanto la scelta tucididea di scri- 
vere storia del suo tempo fosse in controtendenza con i gusti dominanti, prevalentemente 
antiquarii (Il pensiero storico classico, I, Bari 1966, p. 14-15. Cf., più recentemente, 
G. CAMASSA, Tempo delle origini e misurazione del tempo, QS 55, 2002, p. 55-56 [55-65], 
in margine all'Archeologia di Ippia di Elide). Un'eco del giudizio di von Fritz — con 
estensione del raffronto a tutta la storiografia antica — è in A. PARRY, Thucydides’ Histo- 
rical Perspective, YCIS 22 (1972), p. 50 [47-61]: «Unlike all the other great historians of 
the ancient world, he writes of the events of his own lifetime». 

? Unicità forse sentita più per la limitazione tematica all'axiologotaton politico-mili- 
tare, che per la preferenza in sé del tempo contemporaneo (vd. H. STRASBURGER, Die 
Wesenbestimmung der Geschichte durch die antike Geschichtsschreibung, Wiesbaden 
19753). Arnaldo MOMIGLIANO sapeva descrivere la scelta tucididea di scrivere storia con- 
temporanea come stacco volontario dal modello erodoteo, in cui il passato trovava ancora 
eccessivo spazio (II posto di Erodoto nella storia della storiografia, ora in ID., La storio- 
grafia greca, Torino 1982, p. 141-143 [138-155]; cf. M. DETIENNE, L'invenzione della 
mitologia, trad. it. Torino 1983, p. 75), ma sapeva anche ridimensionarla, inserendola in 
una sequenza che proprio da Erodoto trae origine (La tradizione e lo storico classico, in 
[ID.], op. cit., p. 42-44 [42-63]). Felix JACOBY accennava quasi a un compromesso tra i due 
storici (Über die Entwicklung der griechischen Historiographie und den Plan einer neuen 
Sammlung der griechischen Historikerfragmente, ora in ID., Abhandlungen zur griechi- 
schen Geschichtschreibung [ed. H. Bloch], Leiden 1956, p. 16-64, particolarmente p. 36- 
38) ponendo Tucidide alla guida della Zeitgeschichte («...erst mit Thukydides hat die grie- 
chische Historiographie tiv adti¢ Pborv erreicht, indem sie die Gattung erzeugt, die nun 
dauernd die vornehmste und wichtigste bleibt, [...], die Zeitgeschichte») ma ricordando 
come fosse stato Erodoto a introdurre il concetto di spatium historicum, fondante per la 
sussistenza stessa della Zeitgeschichte («denn er und nicht Thukydides spielt hier die ent- 
scheidende Rolle»). Dobbiamo concludere che la tendenza a privilegiare la cronaca 
dell'attualità storica fosse già erodotea; e sia venuta, con Tucidide, a radicalizzarsi nella 
forma di una supremazia del contemporaneo sul moderno (cf. A. MOMIGLIANO, Storio- 
grafia greca, in ID., op. cit., p. 8 [3-41]). 
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abbia guardato a questo storico con un’ammirazione quasi esclusiva. 
Tucidide, in principio d’opera, ci dice di aver eletto la guerra del Pelo- 
ponneso ad argomento di trattazione?. Afferma di aver cominciato a rac- 
cogliere dati utili fin dall'inizio del conflitto, già meditando di lasciare 
ai posteri un memoriale completo dell'evento?. In esordio (I 1) annuncia 
subito il proposito di centrare l’indagine esclusivamente sul presente di 
guerra. Il che, se da un lato dimostra che le Storie nascono per essere, su 
intenzione del loro autore, una monografia di storia contemporanea, 
dall'altro spiega perché finiscano spesso per distinguersi, nell'immagi- 
nario di quanti le leggono, come il prodotto di una selezione preordinata 
dell’informazione, esercitata tanto sull'oggetto storico quanto sul tempo 
storico: in breve, come il prodotto di una volontaria esclusione, dall’inda- 
gine, del passato”. 

Innanzi alla dichiarazione che la guerra contemporanea rappresenta 
l'evento à&ioAoyócatov, il lettore ha già sentore di un'esclusione 
dell’antichità dall'indagine. Ma Tucidide non si ferma a dichiarare l’obiet- 
tivo, lo legittima: questa guerra è «il più grande sconvolgimento» mai 
intervenuto nella storia greca (ueyiotn kivnotg); tutto il resto, al con- 
fronto, sfuma”. A questo punto vi sarebbero tutte le premesse per 
un’assenza del passato nelle Storie, eppure, a dispetto delle attese, il ‘taglio’ 
non si presenta poi troppo profondo. Il lettore si accorge, procedendo nella 


3 11.1: Govkvótóng "A0nvaioc Evvéypayn tov nóXepov tæv ITeAonovvnotov Kai 
"A0nvaíov, dg £xoAéunocav npóc GAANAODG..... 

^ I1.l:... ap&anevog 6006 koOiotapiévou kai EAnioag péyav te Eosodaı kai 
GELOAOYOTATOV TOV npoyeyevnpévov ... 

5 L'intenzione di Tucidide sembrerebbe manifestarsi nella vivacità di un gesto, nella 
ricerca «avviata subito» (@péapevog £000c), senza indugio. Il fine evidentemente è di pro- 
cacciarsi il maggior numero di informazioni utili, di trattenerle vive in memoria, e quindi, 
di preparare un resoconto degli avvenimenti in dettaglio. Sulla *messa in salvo' dei fatti e 
sulla ‘completezza’ di testimonianza a cui Tucidide già qui lascia evidentemente intendere 
di mirare, si vedano in particolare le osservazioni di Luciano CANFORA in Totalità e sele- 
zione nella storiografia classica, Bari 1972, p. 9-19. 

€ Sulla limitazione auto-imposta da Tucidide alla storia contemporanea, vd. in parti- 
colare M.I. FINLEY, Problemi e metodi di storia antica, trad. it. Roma-Bari 1987, p. 17; 
M. DETIENNE, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 70-75. 

7 [| 1.1-2:... kai &Xrícag péyav te Eoeodaı kai dELOAOYWTUToOV tæv npoys- 
yevnuévov ... kivroic yàp abt peyiotn 97] tois "EAANOLV £yéveto xai pépet vivi 
TOV Dappápov, óc dè eineiv kai Eni nAeiotov àvOpómnov. Si vedano le osservazioni 
di L. CANFORA in La préface de Thucydide et la critique de la raison historique, REG 90 
(1977), p. 460 [455-461], e ancora in op. cit. (n. 5), p. 71-78 (sui concetti di péyav e à&io- 
Aoy@tatov come veicoli di selezione dell'informazione storica, nonché sulla polemica 
con i megala erga erodotei implicita nell'affermazione in questione). Sul concetto di kivn- 
otc, vd. infra n. 90. 
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lettura, che il passato non viene condannato a un totale oscuramento, ma 
qua e là ritorna, in contesti e con funzioni di volta in volta differenti. Capita 
che il flusso dell’attualità narrata si arresti; allora, come da sottili sma- 
gliature del tempo, il passato fa capolino nella trama delle Storie®. 

In un caso l'affioramento del passato può riuscire sorprendente. In 
limine al libro I, dopo le dichiarazioni dell’ d&10Aoy@tartov e della peyi- 
otn xivnotg, Tucidide non passa immediatamente a descrivere la guerra 
del Peloponneso — come chiunque si sarebbe aspettato — ma parla di 
palaion?. Muove osservazioni sull'antichità greca che per la logica mate- 
rialistica che le ispira potrebbero ricordare, anche se solo vagamente, 
quelle di una moderna inchiesta storico-antropologica, ma l’originalità 
del tono non basta a sedare la perplessità. Il lettore ha appena appreso che 
l’argomento riguarderà la guerra e il presente storico; ma si ritrova alle 
prese con uno strano discorso di ben 18 capitoli in cui, se anche di guerra 
si riferisce, si toccano argomenti di interesse etnografico e sociologico, e 
se pure si riferisce del passato in rapporto al presente, è comunque il pas- 
sato, più del presente, a farsi oggetto di considerazione. E’, questa, la 
notissima Archeologia (I 2-19): un discorso in cui Tucidide descrive 
un’età nebulosa e distante con una leggera linea, mossa quasi ad accen- 
nare una flebile continuità, dal buio originario di anonimi nomadi e autoc- 
toni, attraverso il nome autentico di Minosse, fino al presente nitido delle 
due superpotenze a duello nella guerra del Peloponneso: Sparta e Atene. 
Tucidide trova così, per il passato, come una collocazione ‘naturale’ 
nell'esposizione, disponendolo alle spalle del racconto del presente: come 
cioè si addice, in natura, ai tempi più antichi, che si svolgono prima di 
quelli contemporanei. 


8 12-19 (Archeologia); I 89-117 (Pentecontetia); I 128-138 (vicenda di Pausania, ed 
episodio di Temistocle connesso); VI 2-5 (colonizzazione di Sicilia); VI 54-59 (fine della 
tirannide ad Atene). Questi sono i principali Abschnitte segnalati da K. VON FRITZ (loc. cit. 
[n. 1]). Ma dovremmo contare altre più veloci sortite nel passato (congiura di Cilone in 
I 126, ad esempio) e forse occasionali, ma tutt'altro che insignificanti incursioni presentate 
in forma di appunti di archeologia regionale, attica (sinecismo dell’ Attica sotto Teseo, in 
II 15), o acarnana (leggenda di Alcmeone, in II 102.5-6), o locale (festività di Delo, in 
III 104). Sembra che Tucidide non disdegnasse i molteplici ‘casi’ del passato, fossero essi 
di più recente o di più antica memoria. 

? In molti hanno avvertito l'aprosdoketon del rinvio di una descrizione annunciata (la 
guerra del Peloponneso) per un’esposizione di tipo archeologico: vd. K.J. DOVER, Thucy- 
dides, Oxford 1973, p. 29; V.J. HUNTER, Past and Process in Herodotus and Thucydides, 
Princeton 1982, p. 17; W.R. Connor, Thucydides, Princeton 1984, p. 20-21. A. TSAK- 
MAKIS (Thukydides über die Vergangenheit, Tübingen 1995, p. 20) parla di un ‘ritardo’ 
motivato dal carattere complessivo del proemio tucidideo (I 1-23), problematico-storio- 
grafico prima che storico-descrittivo. 
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L’Archeologia prende il lettore un po’ alla sprovvista, ma ha anche 
una sua precisa ragion d'essere. Il salto nelle origini giunge un po’ inat- 
teso, è vero, ma si giustifica comunque nell’esigenza dell’autore di dare 
una spiegazione a una dichiarazione fatta. Dicendo la guerra del Pelo- 
ponneso evento GEtoAoyamtatov, parlando di peyiotn xívnoic 
dell'intera storia greca, Tucidide è venuto a esprimere una valutazione del 
presente in rapporto al passato. Valutazione che lo storico si è sentito in 
dovere di dimostrare, e quindi, di fondare su presupposti logici: c’è 
senz’altro un aprosdoketon per chi legge, che si attenua, tuttavia, a 
un'attenta considerazione del contesto!?. 

Abbiamo accertato che l'Archeologia serve a una preciso scopo, a 
dimostrare!!. Non siamo però ancora in grado di dire quale valore si debba 


10 Fin dall'attacco dell’opera (I 1.2-3) riesce forse già abbastanza chiaro che l'introdotta 
Archeologia avrà carattere preminentemente dimostrativo, anche se il senso dimostrativo 
si rivela in tutta nitidezza in I 21, quando Tucidide, ad Archeologia già esposta, riprende 
in vista di una ‘conclusione’ gli stessi concetti e le stesse espressioni impiegate in esor- 
dio. Il kyklos avviato in I 1.3 viene allora a chiudersi, in una studiata ring composition. 
Cf. E. TÄUBLER, Die Archaeologie des Thukydides, Leipzig-Berlin 1927, particolarmente 
p. 89-90. L'Archeologia tutta puó considerarsi una dimostrazione (finemente strutturata, 
oltretutto, in interne ring compositions: vd. W.R. CONNOR, op. cit. [n. 9], p. 30 con n. 29; 
più nel dettaglio, J.R. ELLIS, The Structure and Argument of Thucydides’ Archaeology, 
ClAnt 10, 1991, p. 344-380). 

Analizzando I 21 in rapporto a I 1.3 è possibile ravvisare qualche differenza tra tesi e 
conclusione. Nel sigillo di chiusa della ring composition (I 21.2) Tucidide ci lascia inten- 
dere che sua intenzione non è stata soltanto provare la superiorità della guerra in atto 
rispetto alle precedenti (un’arguta legittimazione retorica della grandezza del soggetto, 
come puntualizza W.R. CONNOR, op. cit., p. 29: «it is [sc. the Archaeology] a rhetorical 
display piece, and not a conventional one, [...] emphasizing in good rhetorical fashion the 
greatness of its subject matter») ma coprirsi da un’obiezione possibile: quella di aver 
speso, con definizioni quali peyiotn Kkivnots o à$toXoyótatov, un vano encomio al sog- 
getto prescelto (W. SCHADEWALDT, in Die Geschichtschreibung des Thukidides, Dublin- 
Zürich 1971?, p. 65, connotava la scelta tucididea di dimostrare sui fatti la superiore gran- 
dezza della guerra contemporanea come rinuncia deliberata all'opzione epica-erodotea 
della lode al soggetto prescelto; cf. W.R. CONNOR, op. cit., p. 21). Tucidide consapevol- 
mente evitata di assecondare la naturale pulsione degli uomini a farsi coinvolgere dalle 
vicende che narrano quando contemporanee, e a rendersi cosi sospettabili di incapacità di 
intenderne l'entità oggettiva (si noti come la norma della relatività di Protagora — il 
famoso homo mensura — venga qui introdotta da Tucidide nella sfera di un ‘sentire’ indi- 
viduale, di un'impressione che muta al variare delle circostanze e del tempo). 

!! La funzione dimostrativa dell'Archeologia in qualità di prova della peyiotn Kivn- 
Olc, già sottolineata da F. TAEGER (Thukydides, Stuttgart 1925, p. 2-16) e da E. TAUBLER 
(op. cit. [n. 10], particolarmente p. 91; cf. H. ERBSE, Über das Prooimion (I, I-23) des 
thukydideischen Geschichtswerkes, RhM 113, 1970, p. 45 [43-69]), è stata riconosciuta 
dalla generalità della critica: vd. W. SCHADEWALDT, op. cit. (n. 10), p. 43; A.E. WARD- 
MAN, Myth in Greek Historiography, Historia 9 (1960), p. 411 [403-413]; F.E. ADCOCK, 
Thucydides and his History, Cambridge 1963, p. 5; K. von FRITZ, op. cit. (n. 1), p. 576; 
S. HoRNBLOWER, A Commentary on Thucydides, 1: Books I-III, Oxford 1991, p. 3; 
A. TSAKMAKIS, op. cit. (n. 9), p. 20, 28-33; R. NicoLar, Thucydides’ Archaeology: Between 
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attribuire ai suoi contenuti. La presenza di questa sezione antichistica 
nell'opera sembrerebbe giustificarsi con la funzione (o le funzioni) a cui 
è destinata. Basta però il suo ruolo di dimostrazione per ridurla ad argo- 
mento sul passato senza pretese euristiche? 


Epic and Oral Traditions, in N. LURAGHI (ed.), The Historian's Craft in the Age of Hero- 
dotus, Oxford 2001, p. 264-267 [263-285] (sulle analogie e differenze dell’Archeologia dal 
modello epidittico). In quanto epideixis, le sono stati attribuiti valori probatori anche diversi 
da questo direttamente desumibile dal testo tucidideo. Già F. TAEGER (op. cit., p. 3) pen- 
sava a un intento di apologia dell'imperialismo ateniese come occulto «wahres Ziel». 
Anche Jacqueline DE ROMILLY sentiva l'esigenza di sganciarsi dal ‘detto’ del testo tucidi- 
deo — cui Täubler si limitava in fondo a dare evidenza — per fissare una più profonda e 
articolata intenzione: «Le fait est que la these [sc. la guerra del Peloponneso come peyi- 
OTN Kívroic] compte peu sans la théorie: il ne s'agit pas de monstrer que les époques anté- 
rieures furent moins considérables que le présent, mais de montrer pourquoi» (Histoire et 
raison chez Thucydide, Paris 1956, p. 261; corsivo mio). Tucidide avrebbe avuto il pro- 
posito di dimostrare l'importanza delle risorse finanziarie e marittime nei processi di for- 
mazione dell'arche; una precisa realtà del presente, l'impero di Atene, sarebbe servita da 
modello concettuale per l'incursione nel passato, da cui l'asciutto quadro dell’Archeolo- 
gia come risultato di una pesante selezione dei dati tràditi (op. cit., p. 260-285. Un prece- 
dente notevole di questa teoria osservo in W. JAEGER, Paideia. La formazione dell'uomo 
greco, trad. it. Firenze 1953?, p. 648: «Anche la cultura, la tecnica e l'economia impor- 
tano per lui [sc. Tucidide] solamente in quanto premessa necessaria dello sviluppo d'una 
potenza reale. A tal fine occorre soprattutto [...] la formazione di grossi capitali e di Stati 
d'ampio territorio, sorretti da una forte flotta. Anche qui è evidente l'influenza delle cir- 
costanze attuali. L'imperialismo d' Atene fornisce la misura con la quale valutare la storia 
anteriore, e ben poco ne rimane». Sulla selezione dei dati del passato dovuta all’ ‘a priori’ 
retroiezione del modello ateniese, cf. M. PIÉRART, L’historien ancien face aux mythes et 
aux légendes, LEC 51, 1983, p. 53 [47-62]). De Romilly identificava nell'Archeologia una 
«théorie de la puissance» (/oc. cit.; sul tema la stessa scrittrice in Thucydide et l'idée de 
progrès, ASNP 35, 1966, p. 143-191): certo qui possiamo trovare il primo esemplare della 
concezione, ampiamente diffusa, secondo cui l'Archeologia non costituirebbe soltanto un 
quadro di sviluppo della civiltà, ma la pièce dimostrativa di una ‘teoria dello sviluppo’ utile 
a giustificare l'interesse esclusivo per la guerra del Peloponneso: cf. S. MAZZARINO, op. 
cit. (n. 1), p. 274-277; K. VON FRITZ, op. cit. (n. 1), p. 590 («Es kam ihm [sc. Tucidide] 
allein darauf an, die Entwicklung der grossen Machtkonzentrationen zu beschreiben, und 
darauf hat er sich strikt beschränkt»); M. DETIENNE, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 71; M.I. FINLEY, 
Myth, Memory and History, in 1D., The Use and Abuse of History, London 19752, p. 18- 
19; percorsi più elaborati (interessanti, ma sui quali per brevità non mi dilungo) in 
A. PARRY, art. cit. (n. 1), particolarmente p. 51-55; V. HUNTER, op. cit. (n. 9), p. 19-20, 
44-46. Cf. anche J.J. PRICE, Thucydides and Internal War, Cambridge 2001, soprattutto 
p. 334. Secondo H.P. STAHL, più profonda ancora sarebbe stata l’intenzione di illustrare 
la costanza degli agenti irrazionali nella storia dell’uomo (Thukydides. Die Stellung des 
Menschen im geschichtlichen Prozess, Miinchen 1966, p. 27). Recentemente, A. TSAKMAKIS 
ha puntato sull’Archeologia come dimostrazione dell’impossibilità di creare, nel passato, 
le condizioni per un conflitto di entità pari a quella della guerra del Peloponneso: «Es wird 
nicht schlicht bewiesen, dass es in der Vergangenheit nie die Voraussetzungen für einen 
grossen Krieg gegeben hat, (was am Vorabend des peloponnesischen Krieges der Fall 
war), sondern, dass es die Bedingungen für einen Konflikt von solchem Ausmass nie zuvor 
hätte geben können» (op. cit., p. 51-52). 
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Non si tratta per noi di capire se se sia lecito considerare l'Archeolo- 
gia una ‘sintesi’ di storia greca arcaica!?. Si tratta, piuttosto, di capire se 
compatibilmente con il suo valore di *dimostrazione' abbia anche il valore 
di ‘storia’, di ricostruzione critica del passato. Dopo i dubbi sollevati 


12 Cosi sembra credesse ancora F. TAEGER: « Vorangestellt ist eine umfangreiche Ein- 
leitung, (...), ja diese schliesslich zu einem grosszügigen Überblick über die gesamte Vor- 
geschichte bis auf den peloponnesischen Krieg hin ausweitet» (op. cit. [n. 11], p. 2; cf. 
A. TSAKMAKIS, op. cit. [n. 9], p. 25, «komprimierte Darstellung der griechischen Geschi- 
chte von ihren Anfängen bis zum Ausbruch des peloponnesischen Krieges», ma solo in 
impostazione a un esame che vedrà ben altre conclusioni: vd. p. 41). Per gli studiosi 
dell'ottocento l'Archeologia costituiva un vero capitolo di storia dell'antichità, e cosi ben 
fatto, oltretutto, da elevarsi a modello di scrittura del passato (vd. in merito A. MOMI- 
GLIANO, Storiografia su tradizione scritta e storiografia su tradizione orale. Considerazioni 
generali sulle origini della storiografia moderna, in ID., op. cit. [n. 2], p. 104 [95-105]. In 
generale, su Tucidide e la tradizione ottocentesca, S. MAZZARINO, op. cit. [n. 1], p. 18-20). 
Un forte attacco all'ottima reputazione dell'Archeologia come modello di scrittura storica 
venne certo da E. TAUBLER (op. cit. [n. 10]), che dell'Archeologia affermò il valore auten- 
tico — ed esclusivo — di dimostrazione (cf. n. supra). Negano per l'Archeologia l'essenza 
di una ‘sintesi di storia greca’ ancora K. VON FRITZ, op. cit. (n. 1), p. 590; A.E. WARD- 
MAN, loc. cit. (n. 11); W.R. CONNOR, op. cit. (n. 9), p. 26; S. HORNBLOWER, op. cit. (n. 11), 
p. 8; A. TSAKMAKIS, op. cit. (n. 9), p. 41-42. Alle diverse teorie espresse sulla funzione 
(o sulle funzioni) dell' Archeologia, si accostano le molte definizioni date. Alcune di queste 
tradiscono il riconoscimento nell'Archeologia di un carattere squisitamente storico (n. 19 
infra); altre, per quanto venute dal chiaro proposito di tradurne i complessi e diversi signi- 
ficati, sembrano comunque risentire dell'urgenza subcosciente di evitare — perché in fondo 
ritenuta equivoca — la definizione diretta di ‘storia’: «Zustandschilderung» (F. JACOBY, 
Griechische Geschichtschreibung, ora in ID., op. cit. [n. 2], p. 90); «thése personelle [...] 
fondée sur des vraisemblances et étayée par tout un systéme d'argumentations et de preu- 
ves» (J. DE ROMILLY, op. cit. [n. 11], p. 242); «history of progress» (e quindi ‘teoria’: 
V.J. HUNTER, op. cit. [n. 9], p. 42); «a revisionist argument about the past» (W.R. CONNOR, 
op. cit. [n. 9], p. 21); «singolarissimo esperimento di storia non narrativa», «strana 
‘storia/non storia’ » (L. CANFORA, Il principio della storia secondo i Greci, QS 33, 1991, 
p. 9); «Studie über die Voraussetzungen von Kriegen in der Vergangenheit» (A. TSAKMAKIS, 
op. cit. [n. 9], p. 42). 

13 E’ quanto ha escluso categoricamente Moses FINLEY, secondo cui l'Archeologia 
costituirebbe «a theory derived from prolonged meditation about the world in which 
Thucydides lived, not from a study of history» (op. cit. [n. 11], p. 18, corsivo mio; cf. ibid., 
p. 31; ID., op. cit. [n. 6], p. 170 n. 5). L'Archeologia sarebbe una teoria sociologica gene- 
rale, una teoria sul potere e sul progresso retroiettata nel passato, «not history in any mea- 
ningful sense of that word» (op. cit. [n. 11], p. 19). Cf. A.E. WARDMAN, loc. cit. (n. 11): 
«Thucydides does not use tO £ikóÓg to reconstruct events out of myth, or to contrast the 
more likely explanations with the mythical. Instead he works on traditions which he accepts 
(...) and uses them in order to compare the magnitude of power in earlier times with his 
own day». Si tratterebbe invece di una ricostruzione critica del passato per Hans-Joachim 
GEHRKE, Thukydides und die Rekonstruktion des Historischen, A&A 39 (1993), p. 1-19. 
Eloquenti a questo proposito certi suoi incisi, relativamente ai criteri archeologici adottati 
da Tucidide: «Alle diese Akte sollen (...) dazu dienen, ein Stück Vergangenheit zu gewin- 
nen» (p. 5; corsivo mio); «Jedenfalls entsteht auf diese Weise im Wechsel von Beobach- 
tungen und Reflexionen ein Stück Geschichte» (p. 6; corsivo mio). 
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sull'Archeologia in quanto espressione di ‘ricerca’ in senso pieno — 
dubbi animati dal chiaro intento di verificare entro quali limiti Tucidide, 
il più grande storico dell’antichità, potesse dirsi legittimamente collega del 
moderno storico scientifico!* —, si è provato a minimizzare i ‘difetti’ di 
questo resoconto sottolineandone la natura parentetica!, o giustificandoli 
alla luce dei limiti della scienza possibile al tempo di Tucidide!6. Tal- 
volta si è rilanciato il valore della metodologia tucididea dei semeia e dei 
tekmeria come espressione di una tecnica d’accertamento dei fatti verso 
la quale la scienza storica moderna è in debito profondo!’. Ma nel con- 
tempo, la scoperta di costanti, serrati vincoli concettuali tra l'Archeolo- 


14 L’elezione dell’Archeologia a modello di scrittura del passato nell'ottocento (cf. 
n. supra 12) creò i presupposti per un confronto ‘alla pari’ tra Tucidide e il moderno scien- 
ziato, confronto che si risolse — come era del resto prevedibile — a favore di quest’ultimo: 
Tucidide, venendo nell’Archeologia soltanto ad accettare i dati di tradizione (o a proporli 
in ‘distillato’, come ricordava George GROTE in History of Greece, I, London 18622, 
p. 334), senza discuterli o sottoporli a verifica, venne inquadrato come un ‘interprete di 
tradizioni’, e con ciò declassato dal superiore rango di ‘ricercatore di fatti’. Vd. U. von 
WILAMOWITZ-MOLLENDORF, Greek Historical Writing, Oxford 1908, p. 8; E. SCHWARTZ, 
Das Geschichtswerk des Thukydides, Bonn 1919, p. 170 n. 1. L'adozione di questo para- 
metro di valutazione (riconducibile a un momento in cui la disciplina storica prendeva 
coscienza della sua modernità attraverso il confronto con i suoi accreditati precursori) ha 
stimolato nuovi confronti con il testo dell’Archeologia, il cui fascino restava intatto, sor- 
tendo però, d’altro canto, il deleterio effetto di ritardare un accertamento del valore euri- 
stico dell'Archeologia a prescindere dal confronto con i moderni e il loro concetto di 
‘ricerca’. 

15 Così A.W. GoMME (A Historical Commentary on Thucydides, 1, Oxford 1945, 
p. 40-41), che all’Archeologia dà la qualifica di parergon, ossia di breve saggio ai mar- 
gini dell’opera. Dopo le critiche di Wilamowitz e Schwartz (cf. n. supra), Gomme cercava 
di riabilitare l'immagine di Tucidide storico scientifico distinguendo |’‘interprete’ del 
passato (nell’Archeologia) dallo storico ‘ricercatore’ del presente, cronista del conflitto 
peloponnesiaco. Con questo concetto di parergon, Gomme forse voleva un po’ prendere 
distanza da Schwartz, la cui definizione di aUÉnotg per l’attacco di I 1 (del resto tratta da 
Dion. Hal., de Thuc. 19) stava ad indicare quanto l’Archeologia, su suo giudizio, altro non 
fosse che lo sviluppo tematico di una magnificazione retorica del soggetto prescelto 
(Schwartz credeva nella narrazione del conflitto come autoevidenza dell’eccezionale por- 
tata dell'evento: op. cit. [n. 14], p. 168-172. Contra appunto A.W. GOMME, op. cit., p. 89- 
90). La definizione di aUÉnotg è stata spesso adoperata sia da quanti hanno condiviso il 
giudizio di Schwartz (A.J. WOODMAN, in Rhetoric in Classical Historiography, Portland 
1988, p. 6-7 sg.), sia da quanti non l'hanno condiviso (vd. K. voN FRITZ, op. cit. [n. 1], 
p. 576; S. HORNBLOWER, loc. cit. [n. 11]). 

16 Vd. K. von FRITZ, op. cit. (n. 1), particolarmente p. 587-588. L'assenza nel V sec. 
a.C. di discipline specialistiche dell'antichità quali l'Epigrafia, la Numismatica o |’ Archeo- 
logia, avrebbe di fatto impedito a Tucidide di realizzare la Detailforschung in cui è 
l'essenza della ricerca moderna. Similmente V.J. HUNTER, op. cit. (n. 9), p. 37-38. 

U Vd. J. DE ROMILLY, op. cit. (n. 11), particolarmente p. 248-251; K. VON FRITZ, op. 
cit. (n. 1), p. 582-588. Moses Finley apprezzava l'intelligenza degli argomenti tucididei, 
ma tendeva a rilevarne con forza 1 limiti: «(...) they reveal a gross ignorance and misun- 
derstanding of the past on several points of major significance» (op. cit. [n. 11], p. 19). 
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gia e il resto dell’opera (dunque tra la facies antichistica e la facies 
contemporaneistica delle Storie), ne ha rafforzato l'impressione di un'inte- 
grazione nella trama espositiva dell'opera piü profonda di quanto non 
suggerisca la sua canonica qualifica di ‘dimostrazione’!8. Ciò si è rive- 
lato determinante: la concezione dell’Archeologia ne è uscita rinnovata, 
al punto che il problema latente del suo valore intrinseco di rappresenta- 
zione critica dell’antichità si è evoluto in un problema di forma più gene- 
rale, riguardante il rapporto tra Tucidide, storico contemporaneo, e il pas- 
sato. Detto semplicemente: Tucidide ritiene possibile conoscere il 
passato? 

A questa domanda non si è spesso risposto consapevolmente!?. Tal- 
volta una risposta è stata data incidentalmente, in margine ad altre osser- 


!8 Tra i diversi contributi in questa direzione, J. DE ROMILLY, op. cit. (n. 11), partico- 
larmente p. 276-298; J.H. FINLEY, Three Essays on Thucydides, Cambridge (Mass.) 1967, 
soprattutto p. 140-144, 161; A. PARRY, art. cit. (n. 1), particolarmente p. 54-61; V.J. HUN- 
TER, op. cit. (n. 9). Anche H.P. STAHL, che pur si opponeva alla prospettiva deromilliana 
dell'Archeologia come trionfo dell'analisi razionalistica, mettendo in tutta evidenza gli 
elementi irrazionali della dinamica causale tucididea, arrivava a sottolineare la continuità 
esistente tra l'Archeologia e il resto dell'opera (op. cit. [n. 11], p. 12-35). Sempre in que- 
sta prospettiva di forte unità di pensiero tra le parti, significativa appare la scelta di 
A. TSAKMAKIS (op. cit. [n. 9], p. 3, 41) di rifiutare per l'Archeologia le definizioni con- 
venzionali di excursus e di at&notc. 

1% H.J. GEHRKE (art. cit. [n. 13]) potrebbe contarsi tra quanti rispondono al quesito 
affermativamente, ma il fatto che Tucidide ritenesse conoscibile il passato sembra costi- 
tuire un presupposto di ricerca, piuttosto che una conclusione provata (p. 2). Ultimamente 
Oswyn MURRAY si é detto convinto che il «mito eroico» fosse per Tucidide «vera storia» 
— richiamando l'Archeologia come esempio di questa concezione — lasciando perció 
intendere che Tucidide ritenesse conoscibile il passato (La Grecia degli «eroi»: mito, sto- 
ria, archeologia, in S. SETTIS (ed.), / Greci: storia, cultura, arte, società. 2: Una storia 
greca 1: Formazione, Torino 1996, p. 182-183 [173-188]). Una risposta veramente espli- 
cita al quesito, e radicalmente negativa, ha dato invece Moses FINLEY: «I do not mean that 
Thucydides tried to write one (sc. history of early Greece), even in capsule form, and fai- 
led: on the contrary, he did not try because he did not believe it possible or necessary» 
(op. cit. [n. 11], p. 20; corsivo mio). Secondo Finley, il merito di Tucidide sarebbe pro- 
prio quello di aver lasciato in eredità ai moderni la consapevolezza dell’impossibilità della 
realizzazione di una storia arcaica (/oc. cit.; anche Finley, dopo Gomme [n. 15 supra], tor- 
nava indirettamente sul Tucidide ‘interprete’/’ricercatore’ [n. 14 supra], trasformando però 
il presunto limite dello storico — il fatto di non ‘ricercare’ il passato e di ‘interpretare’ 
soltanto — in indice eloquente di modernità). Sulla scia di Finley, R. NICOLAI, art. cit. 
(n. 11), p. 275-277. In senso opposto a Finley sembrerebbe procedere W. SCHADEWALDT 
(op. cit. [n. 10], particolarmente p. 65-67), e così J. DE ROMILLY (op. cit. [n. 11]), quando 
presta all'Archeologia la definizione di «exposé historique» (p. 240), o riferisce di un Tuci- 
dide «aux prises ... avec la recherche méme de la vérité», che aspira con i suoi ragiona- 
menti «à reconstituer des faits» (p. 243). Von Fritz — che comunque nega all’Archeolo- 
gia il valore di sintesi di storia greca arcaica (cf. supra n. 12) — pare, ancora, possibilista: 
il titolo stesso del suo contributo sui luoghi antichistici delle Storie è di per sé indicativo: 
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vazioni comunque attinenti??. In ogni caso, l'Archeologia tucididea è stata 
il terreno privilegiato di una discussione spesso centrata sulle osserva- 
zioni dirette di Tucidide sul passato in quanto oggetto. E a una di queste, 
proprio ora, sarà il caso di dare una prima lettura. 

Dopo aver parlato di peyiotn Kivnotc, Tucidide annuncia la rifles- 
sione dimostrativa dell’ Archeologia affermando: 


tà YAP TPO abtOv Kai tà ETL tadaitepa CAMHS HEV eópeiv diù 
x póvov TAM &dbvata n v?!. 


Il tempo è distanza reale tra osservatore e fatto antico: data la presenza 
di questo diaframma, ritrovare la chiarezza risulta impossibile (adyna- 
ton) in uno studio sul passato. La discussione gravitante su questa prima 
osservazione tucididea potrebbe trarsi a esempio di quanti diversi signi- 
ficati si possano attribuire, per implicazione, all'Archeologia. Vi è chi 
pensa che qui venga espressa la ragione 'tecnica' di una rinuncia al pas- 
sato per impossibilità di conoscerlo — sebbene ne sia ammissibile un 
qualche tipo di ‘recupero’ per via di indizi??. Qualcuno è proceduto oltre, 


Rekonstruktion der Vergangenheit (op. cit. [n. 1], p. 575). Altri, che pure hanno maggior- 
mente insistito sul valore dell'Archeologia come dimostrazione o come formulazione di 
una specifica teoria (cf. supra nn. 10, 11), hanno utilizzato per l'Archeologia definizioni 
analoghe: W.R. CONNOR, op. cit. (n. 9), p. 23 («reconstruction of early history»); A. TSAK- 
MAKIS, op. cit. (n. 9), p. 20 («genuin historische Einheit»), 33 («Rekonstruktion der Ver- 
gangenheit»). Concludo con un'osservazione di Momigliano: «E sebbene non considerasse 
possibile [sc. Tucidide] una ricostruzione particolareggiata del passato lontano, diede un 
mirabile esempio di come si possano raggiungere alcune conclusioni sulla Grecia arcaica» 
(op. cit. [n. 2], p. 9). Momigliano dava espressione a un sentire ‘tradizionale’ (cf. n. 12 
supra), ma di molti forse tuttora: che Tucidide credesse nelle possibilità di recuperare 
frammenti — concreti e sostanziosi, un po’ come i ‘Geschichtes Stücke' di Gehrke — del 
passato piü distante. 

20 Virginia HUNTER: «In addition, he (sc. Thucydides) accepted the possibility of 
human knowledge of that (sc. ancient) time» (op. cit. [n. 9], p. 102). 

?! Thuc. I 1.3. 

22 Jacoby riportava a Tucidide l'individuazione di un'importante differenza tra narra- 
zione storica contemporanea e narrazione storica antichistica: «Nur fiir jene [sc. l’esposi- 
zione storica del presente] ist die Ermittlung des ‘wahrhaften Herganges' im strengsten 
Sinne móglich; für diese [sc. l'esposizione storica del passato] fehlt die eigene Beobach- 
tung, und ist die Qualität der Zeugen teils schlecht, teils fraglich» (Griechische Geschi- 
chtschreibung [n. 2], p. 90). L'impossibilità di esercitare sul passato l'inchiesta nella forma 
che più garantisce notizie e meglio permette l'esercizio di un controllo (l'autopsia) avrebbe 
indotto Tucidide a rivolgersi esclusivamente — o quasi — al presente. Cf. A. MOMIGLIANO, 
Il tempo nella storiografia antica, in ID., op. cit. (n. 2), p. 82 [64-94]; G. NENCI, Il motivo 
dell'autopsia nella storiografia greca, SCO 3 (1953), p. 33 [14-46]; L. CANFORA, op. cit. 
(n. 5), p. 15-16; R. NICOLAI, art. cit. (n. 11), p. 276, 279. Il concetto si ritrova ribadito, in 
sostanza, in G. CAMASSA, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 64. Sulla natura del ‘recupero indiziario' tuci- 
dideo ha molto riflettuto L. CANFORA (art. cit. [n. 7], p. 456-458; 1D., Tucidide. L’oligarca 
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arrivando a connotare l’ Archeologia di un nuovo senso probatorio, quello 
di dimostrazione dell’impossibilità di produrre un’attendibile storia 
arcaica”. Altri infine, partendo proprio dall'adynaton di I 1.3, attraver- 
sando analiticamente l’esposizione archeologica, hanno acutamente notato 
in essa l’esercizio di una nuova tecnica d’analisi con cui avvicinare il 
passato in modo austero e dapprima incerto — come da premessa — ma 
via via sempre più fiducioso”. Innanzi a tanta varietà di giudizio, sarà 
opportuno dare una rapida scorsa alle pagine archeologiche, e derivare 
così anche noi un’ ‘impressione’ di lettura: vedremo se a prevalere sia 
l'armonia, o piuttosto un contrasto, tra l'esposizione archeologica e l’ady- 
naton di I 1.3. 

Rileggendo le pagine dell' Archeologia, una certa fiducia nell’avvici- 
namento di Tucidide ai tempi piü antichi — pur entro i limiti, del resto 
dichiarati, dell'estrema difficoltà del tentativo intrapreso? — sembre- 
rebbe piuttosto tangibile. Nonostante l'adynaton di I 1.3, la memoria tuci- 
didea si spinge a ritroso agilmente nell'Archeologia, supera le tre gene- 
razioni erodotee e si allunga ad Agamennone, sbirciando età piü antiche 
ancora. L'esposizione segue un'opposta traiettoria, dalle origini di debo- 
lezza al presente di potenza della civiltà greca: è forte l'impressione che 
Tucidide stia offrendo al suo lettore un percorso di esplorazione del pas- 


imperfetto, Roma 1988, p. 20-29), secondo cui Tucidide riterrebbe possibile un ‘recupero’ 
soltanto per via relativa, limitatamente al concetto di ‘grandezza’: l'oggetto nel passato 
può venire compreso (e di questa comprensione il verbo ebpetv sarebbe l'espressione tec- 
nica) soltanto per analogia, come ‘più’ o ‘meno’ grande rispetto all'analogo del presente. 
La sostituzione, in Canfora, di una ‘conoscenza’ del passato con una sua ‘nozione indi- 
ziaria’ (art. cit. [n. 12]) non è soltanto memoria dell’impressione momiglianea dell’Archeo- 
logia come racconto ‘mancato’ del passato (Erodoto e la storiografia moderna, in ID., 
Secondo contributo alla storia degli studi classici, Roma 1960, p. 49: l'Archeologia viene 
qui definita come applicazione di un «metodo limitato a deduzioni senza narrazione di 
eventi»), ma eredità dei fortissimi sospetti di M.I. FINLEY (op. cit. [n. 11], p. 19: «as 
Thucydides explains at the outset, one cannot achieve certainty about ancient times, one 
can merely say that this is what all the ‘signs’ point to»). Canfora — va sottolineato — 
è tra i pochi che abbiano impostato la questione nella maniera che credo più adeguata, 
riflettendo su una domanda che Tucidide si sarebbe consapevolmente posto: quali limiti 
si pongano alla conoscenza del passato. Su I 1.3 come dichiarazione dell’impossibilità 
di dire qualcosa sul passato, J.M. ALONSO-NUNEZ, Die Archäologien des Thukydides, 
Konstanz 2000, p. 19-20. 

?5 F, HARTOG, La storiografia tra passato e presente, in S. SETTIS (ed.), I Greci [n. 19] 
2: Una storia greca 2: Definizione, Torino 1997, p. 970-973 [959-981], in margine al con- 
cetto di kth pa £g aieí in I 22.4. R. NICOLAI, art. cit. (n. 11), p. 276: «One might consi- 
der the Archaeology as the statement of motives for a failure and a choice: the choice of 
contemporary history». 

24 W.R. CONNOR, op. cit. (n. 9), particolarmente p. 27. 

> Vd. Thuc. I 20, su cui infra. 
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sato già elaborato, come il rendiconto di un’indagine già conclusa e a 
lungo meditata”, Ma il lettore? Il lettore resta impressionato da un senso 
del tempo incredibilmente profondo; dalla sicurezza con cui si maneg- 
giano figure di ambiguo profilo storico, come Minosse o Pelope?’; da 
certi reticoli di cronologia relativa intessuti, per età piuttosto antiche, con 
imprevedibile precisione?5; dall’ordine logico con cui si riversa un sog- 
getto fluttuante come l’antichità greca in un settore delle Storie organico 
e compatto. Sotto i suoi occhi il passato viene a sistemarsi diacronica- 
mente attraverso un solo pregnante concetto, il megas, studiato mediante 
l’applicazione costante di un criterio euristico abbastanza convenzionale, 


26 Secondo A. PARRY (art. cit. [n. 1], p. 50) gli episodi di Cilone, Temistocle e Pausa- 
nia contenuti nel I libro, e di Armodio e Aristogitone nel VI libro, dimostrerebbero che 
Tucidide ha svolto ricerche sul passato alla maniera di Erodoto, prima di procedere alla 
descrizione del conflitto peloponnesiaco (su questo Tucidide ‘erodoteo’ vd. ora L. CANFORA 
— A. CORCELLA, La letteratura politica e la storiografia, in G. CAMBIANO — L. CANFORA 
— D. LANZA [edd.], Lo spazio letterario della Grecia antica I: La produzione e la circo- 
lazione del testo, tomo I, La polis, Roma 1992, p. 454-460 [433-471]). Comunque i segni 
dell’indagine sono ben visibili nel testo stesso dell’Archeologia (vd. infra), e per ricono- 
scerli non è indispensabile condividere l’ipotesi di K. ZIEGLER (Der Ursprung der Exkurse 
im Thukydides, RhM 78, 1929, p. 58-67, rivalutato in L. CANFORA — A. CORCELLA, art. cit., 
particolarmente p. 456-460) sull’origine dell’Archeologia e degli altri passi antichistici 
delle Storie da una storia della Grecia arcaica cominciata prima del conflitto peloponne- 
siaco, e poi abbandonata all’avvio delle ostilità. 

27 Qualcuno ha provato ad ammorbidire l'impatto con questo modo ‘coraggioso’ di 
gestire le figure della saga suggerendo che Tucidide non le rappresenti in quanto figure 
reali, ma le utilizzi da icone, ‘indicatori simbolici’ di stati reali del passato (vd. K. von 
FRITZ, op. cit. [n. 1], particolarmente p. 582-583; L. CANFORA, art. cit. [n. 12], p. 12). Mi 
sentirei di osservare che non tutto è riducibile allo stato di ‘indicatore simbolico’: l'Aga- 
mennone di I 9, che riunisce attorno a sé i pretendenti di Elena, eredita la potenza di Pelope 
e gestisce una flotta navale come strumento di potenza, è molto più di un simbolo; è 
(o almeno come tale si presenta) un personaggio reale, operante e attivo nel tempo storico. 

28 Per un’imprecisione cronologica di Tucidide si pronuncia V.J. HUNTER (op. cit. 
[n. 9], p. 43-44; cf. però p. 104). Bisognerebbe osservare che le determinazioni cronolo- 
giche tucididee variano per intensità, e a quanto sembra, secondo criterio. Per gli eventi 
più lontani Tucidide si serve di semplici giunzioni temporali (come possono essere, ad 
esempio, un «dopo» o un «prima»), per gli eventi più ravvicinati distingue un calcolo in 
anni rispetto all’evento troiano (I 12.3), e per quelli ancora più vicini giunge a fissare date 
rispetto alla guerra, dunque date precise (I 13.3-4). Sembra che le definizioni cronologi- 
che di Tucidide si assicurino progressivamente, in proporzione alla vicinanza del fatto al 
presente, punto di stazionamento dello storico/osservatore. (Anche l’adozione delle giun- 
zioni temporali più elementari, del resto, può avere il senso di una presa di posizione forte 
dello storico rispetto alla tradizione, e quindi riflettere una visione cronologica piuttosto 
sicura: vd. L. CANFORA, art. cit. [n. 12], p. 12-16, sull’eventualità che all’epoca di Tuci- 
dide il rapporto tra guerra di Troia e invasione dorica (sulla cui cronologia Tucidide si pro- 
nuncia con rigore annalistico proprio in I 12.3) non si fosse ancora stabilizzato in una pre- 
cedenza dell’una rispetto all’altra). 
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l'eikazein, unitamente all'impiego di tekmeria (indizi/prove)?, in un 
sapiente montaggio di tradizioni e di angolatissime letture dei documenti 
eccellenti del sapere antico. Tucidide, certo, sta selezionando indizi in 
funzione dimostrativa; ma anche organizza la memoria, narrando; pre- 
sta attraverso la narrazione una forma precisa al passato, che si rende cosi 
riconoscibile, e quindi comprensibile. 

La comprensione del passato sembrerebbe contare, per Tucidide, al di 
là dei propositi retorici. Alcuni segni indicano quanto sia insistito il suo ten- 
tativo di fissare nella maggiore certezza possibile e nella piü solida credi- 
bilità dati puntuali del passato, come se fossero dotati ciascuno di un valore 
conoscitivo proprio, che sussiste indipendentemente dal fine dimostrativo 
che l’autore si è proposto, con l'Archeologia, di perseguire. Ad esempio la 
propensione alla polemica, anche nella forma esplicita dell'attacco agli epi- 
chorioi*, e alla scorretta memoria del passato di cui gli Ateniesi in parti- 
colare sono portavoce, polemica che nei righi dell' Archeologia rappresenta, 
del resto, una costante?!. In linea di massima Tucidide sembrerebbe, innanzi 
ai temi del palaion, non accontentarsi del silenzio: quella rassegnata, voglio 
dire, definitiva sospensione del giudizio che certo si preferirebbe se una 
verifica dell’oggetto arcaico fosse ritenuta in effetti un adynaton, non fa per 
Tucidide. Al contrario, lo storico affronta il dibattito: si propone al lettore 
da saggio, dispensa verità nascoste e non esita a stigmatizzare quelle che 
ritiene essere false credenze. 

Pur con tutta la debita cautela che il giudizio impone quando si facciano 
incursioni nei più oscuri recessi della memoria, Tucidide, che di questo 


> In Tucidide tekmerion («indizio») è talvolta omologo di martyrion («prova»), tal- 
volta equivalente al più elementare semeion («segno»). La distinzione di tekmerion da 
semeion e martyrion appare meno rigida di quanto credesse A.W. GOMME (op. cit. [n. 15], 
p. 92); d'altra parte non sembra che tekmerion significhi sempre «indicazione» (ossia 
«fatto o osservazione che punta in una certa direzione») e mai «prova» (cosi W.R. CoN- 
NOR, op. cit. [n. 9], p. 28). Vd. S. HoRNBLOWER, Thucydides, London 1987, p. 100-107; 
J. HANKINSON, 'Semeion' e 'tekmerion'. L'evoluzione del vocabolario di segni e indica- 
zioni nella Grecia classica, in S. SETTIS (ed.), op. cit. (n. 23) 2.2, p. 1179-1180 [1169-1187] 
(utile, tra l'altro, per uno scorcio diacronico generale sul valore e sul significato di tek- 
merion). Sul concetto si veda anche J. DE ROMILLY, op. cit. (n. 11), p. 242; V.J. HUNTER, 
Op. cit. (n. 9), p. 93-94. Sul carattere prettamente storico dei tekmeria tucididei, K. VON 
FRITZ, op. cit. (n. 1), particolarmente p. 588; sul carattere retorico dell’ eikazein e dei tek- 
meria, J. GOMMEL, Rhetorisches Argumentieren bei Thukydides, Hildesheim 1966. 

9? Thuc. I 20.2-3. Qui non siamo più nell’Archeologia propriamente detta, ma comun- 
que in una sezione ‘di transito’, di connessione del passato al presente. 

31 W.R. CONNOR (op. cit. [n. 9], p. 21) definisce l'Archeologia tutta «a polemical essay 
on the nature of early Greek history». Sulla polemica come tratto distintivo dell’Archeo- 
logia, vd. ancora S. HORNBLOWER, op. cit. (n. 11), p. 3. 
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giudizio non è certo sprovvisto, sembra rendere atto al lettore dell’Archeo- 
logia di conoscere insomma qualcosa di più credibile sui tempi remoti, 
di diverso rispetto a quanto altri raccontano, e di tradurre in forma comu- 
nicabile tutto un sapere conquistato per indagine: l'Archeologia è sì inter- 
pretazione della tradizione; ma non nel senso statico di pura attribuzione 
di senso al dato già in partenza disponibile, bensì, mi sembra, in quello 
di processo di collazione e selezione di dati, di unione di prove in un cir- 
cuito argomentativo volto a dimostrare che certe soluzioni sono più pro- 
babili di altre, e quindi o sono vere, o sono prossime ad essere vere??. 
Non nego che la strategia retorica di questa raffinata dimostrazione a tesi 
che è l'Archeologia condizioni il giudizio di Tucidide rendendolo più sicuro 
di quanto la materia in sé consenta. Si può arrivare anche a sospettare 


32 Sulle complesse trame argomentative tucididee fondamentale è ancora J. DE ROMILLY, 
op. cit. (n. 11), p. 244-298. Ma vd. ancora, più recentemente, H.J. GEHRKE, art. cit. (n. 13), 
p. 3-9. Sull’impiego della tradizione poetica, fondamentali le notazioni in H. VERDIN, Les 
remarques critiques d'Hérodote et de Thucydide sur la poésie en tant que source histori- 
que, in AA.VV., Historiographia antiqua. Commentationes Lovanienses in honorem W. 
Peremans septuagenarii editae, Leuven 1977, p. 65-76 [53-76]; H. FUNKE, Poesia e sto- 
riografia, QS 23 (1986), p. 78-84 [71-93]. Il giudizio secondo cui Tucidide non svolge- 
rebbe nell’Archeologia attività di ‘ricerca’, bensì si limiterebbe all" ‘interpretazione’ (sulla 
dicotomia vd. supra n. 14) mi sembra difetti di scarsa considerazione dell’articolazione 
reale del lavoro tucidideo. In fatto di impiego delle fonti letterarie e dell’informazione 
orale, anche confrontata con una ‘ricerca’ intesa in senso moderno, |’ ‘interpretazione’ di 
Tucidide non sfigurerebbe affatto, almeno per due ragioni: 1) le ‘interpretazioni’ di Tuci- 
dide poggiano su uno studio preventivo della fonte stessa (cf. H. VERDIN, art. cit., p. 73: 
«Les références à plusieurs vers précis de l'/liade prouvent à merveille que Thucydide a 
vraiment étudié le texte de trés prés en vue d'y puiser des données utilisables dans sa 
reconstruction du passé lointain»). 2) Il lavoro di Tucidide non esclude la raccolta di piü 
fonti e il loro confronto, vale a dire, tutto un lavoro che in sé andrebbe apprezzato, a rigor 
di logica, come esercizio di critica. Il fatto che la dinamica argomentativa di Tucidide si 
squaderni nell'Archeologia ben più che in ogni altro luogo delle Storie (J. DE ROMILLY, 
op. cit., p. 242-243; V.J. HUNTER, op. cit. [n. 9], p. 17) non dovrebbe farci credere che Tuci- 
dide dica espressamente tutto ciò che ha fatto. Lo storico, al contrario, parrebbe tendere 
a presentare qui un risultato, spesso consistente in un insieme di considerazioni non su sin- 
goli dati (e quand’anche questo capiti sono scelti i più autorevoli, come quelli omerici per 
la guerra di Troia), bensì sui tratti comuni a varianti diverse di una stessa tradizione, e 
quindi, sulle informazioni giudicate, previa synkrisis, più attendibili. Un caso abbastanza 
evidente (già notato da J. DE ROMILLY, op. cit., p. 244 n. 1; cf. H.J. GEHRKE, art. cit., p. 6 
n. 12) é in 1 92, a proposito delle tradizioni peloponnesiache. Posso ancora ricordare I 4 
(l'akoe sulla talassocrazia di Minosse sembrerebbe cumulativa di piü fonti); 5.2 (la 
domanda ai pirati sembra accomunare piü poeti); 13.5 (similmente per l'epiteto di Corinto, 
«opulenta»); probabilmente 13.4 (naumachia Corcira-Corinto) e 18.1 (informazioni sulle 
lotte intestine a Sparta). Senza contare gli alternativi sentieri d'analisi battuti da Tucidide 
(come quello archeologico, giustamente celebre, di I 8.1, sull identità caria delle sepolture 
di Delo), l'Archeologia parrebbe veramente la sintesi affiorante di un attento esame com- 
paratistico della tradizione. 
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dell’onestà intellettuale di Tucidide, e decidere che il suo approccio fidu- 
cioso al passato sia una ‘messa in scena’ utile al fine retorico — che è quello 
di convincere. Ma si tratterebbe di una soluzione, oltre che scomoda, impro- 
babile: è nell’interesse di chi dimostra — e aggiungerei, di uno storico che 
dimostra — strutturare un’importante tesi su presupposti il più possibile 
indiscutibili. Un’opera che si proponga nei termini di «tia &c aist è creata 
per essere letta e riletta, presta il fianco al vaglio reiterato, se è il caso, del 
lettore intelligente: Tucidide aveva tutte le ragioni per voler fondare la tesi 
della peyiotn Kivnotic su dati che credeva certi, pena la debolezza del suo 
argomento. Sia pure retoricamente orientata, sia pure rivolta a consolidare 
la sola certezza storica della peyiotn kivnotg, l'Archeologia di Tucidide 
doveva comunque fondarsi sui dati più solidi disponibili. E questa esigenza, 
mi sembra chiaro, non può che comportare un’attenzione anche storica ai 
fatti del palaion, uno schietto impegno di ricerca che non può che presup- 
porre, in linea di principio, la consapevolezza che qualcosa, di questo oscuro 
e lontanissimo passato, si possa comunque conoscere. 

Si cercava un avvicinamento tra teoria e prassi, tra il Tucidide che 
medita in I 1.3, e il Tucidide che descrive in I 2-19. Concludiamo rile- 
vando, invece, un contrasto, tra il Tucidide che viene apprezzato per il 
rifiuto teorico di una conoscenza dell’età arcaica (I 1.3), e il Tucidide 
dell’Archeologia (I 2-19), che non sembra poi rinunciare del tutto a scan- 
dagliare il tempo per via di indizi, documenti e tradizioni ritenute più 
autorevoli — in una parola, a conoscerlo33. Capire con esattezza quale 
limite Tucidide abbia tracciato tra quanto si può e quanto non si può 
conoscere non è poi così facile: se Tucidide veramente considera inco- 
noscibile il palaion, e questo ha voluto dirci nell'adynaton di I 1.3, 
l'Archeologia sembrerebbe smentire che il suo giudizio sia categorico e 
inderogabile?^. Che lo storico, del resto, non riservi al suo lettore sen- 


33 Contrasto avvertito come dicotomia difficilmente sanabile da John MARINCOLA: 
«Thucydides (...) was inconsistent in his attitude towards the more distant past and its 
discoverability. He begins the Archaeology with the claim that it was ‘impossible’ to disco- 
ver clearly events before the Peloponnesian War and things yet more ancient. As he pro- 
gresses, however, he becomes more confident, and by the end of the Archaeology there is 
a certain surety in the results achieved» (Authority and Tradition in Ancient Historio- 
graphy, Cambridge 1997, p. 96). 

34 Cf. P. DESIDERI, Scrivere gli eventi storici, in S. SETTIS (ed.), I Greci (n. 19) 1: Noi 
e i Greci, Torino 1996, p. 974 [955-1013]: «La sintetica esposizione dei caratteri della 
società greca più antica, e degli eventi più importanti della sua storia, che Tucidide fa di 
seguito (I 2-19), richiamandosi ad Omero, ma evidentemente ad altri testi scritti, mostra 
che questo [sc. l’ impossibilità di ricostruire il passato remoto] non può nemmeno per lui 
essere vero in assoluto». 
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tenze in cui si neghi apoditticamente all’Archeologia il valore integro di 
‘storia’, è un fatto; e forse, sarebbe un po’ strano se da storico Tucidide 
si fosse impegnato tanto nella scrittura di una *non-storia' — di cui riven- 
dica oltretutto a piü riprese la difficoltà estrema e la diversità da altri 
modelli di memoria del passato?? — per inseguire un obiettivo diverso da 
quello per cui lo storico è, almeno in linea di principio, tenuto all’inda- 
gine: stabilire, nel rispetto di particolari limiti, in un dato tempo e in un 
dato spazio, anche antichissimi, una conoscenza. 

Abbiamo fin qui costruito un’ ‘impressione di lettura’, non siamo 
certo approdati a una risposta: semmai, siamo arrivati a rafforzare 
l'interrogativo di partenza, nel dubbio. L'unico fatto certo é che la sco- 
moda e affascinante Archeologia continua ad essere il nodo di un deli- 
cato problema. Nelle sue pagine sembrerebbe potersi rilevare un certo 
sforzo di ricerca rivolto al passato, sia pure motivato soltanto da un 
intento dimostrativo. Ma allora, il ‘taglio’ che Tucidide porta alle 
vicende arcaiche — ridotte peró, non annullate —, risponde davvero 
alla consapevole negazione che sia possibile conoscere il palaion? Tuci- 
dide affida alle sue Storie un preciso compito, tv TE YEVOHEV@V TO 
cagpèég OKoTEiv Kai TOV ueXX6vtov, rendere visibile al lettore 
l'oggetto definito nella sua interezza°°. La pretesa tucididea di dare dun- 
que, con la sua inchiesta, un'immagine completa dell’evento?”, deter- 
mina un sacrificio di valore del passato? O piuttosto avvia una rifles- 
sione sui modi in cui può venire comunque comunicato? Anche questa 
è una soluzione che varrebbe la pena di verificare. Ma per far ciò 
dovremo ritornare, evidentemente, al Tucidide che medita. Alle rifles- 
sioni di Tucidide sul passato. 


I. In margine a Thuc. I 21.1: övra dvetéAeyrta 


Conviene tornare al Tucidide del metodo, mettersi sulle tracce di qualche 
altro passo in cui lo storico si esprima sul passato, sperando di reperirne 
uno, se possibile, un po’ più esplicito di I 1.3. L'Archeologia, come si è 
visto, non pone certo al lettore morbidi interrogativi: se dal punto di vista 
di Tucidide il palaion possa effettivamente essere indagato, se di esso si 
possa dare una conoscenza, e se sì, di quale tipo. A tutte queste domande 
è doveroso almeno tentare di dare una risposta. 


55 Cf. Thuc. I 20-21. 
36 Thuc. I 22.4. 
37 Cf. n. 5 supra. 
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Il giudizio che stiamo cercando è in I 21.1, pièce famosa per il cenno 
polemico di Tucidide ai poeti e ai logografi. Questo è il testo: 


ék dè TOV sipnuévov TEKLNPLOV uoc Toradta UV tig vopitov 
áta à àw]A00v oby Gpaptavot, xai obtE Wc Tomtai DUVNKAOL 
MEPL AVTOV ETL TO peitov KOOUODVTEG, HAAAOV TLOTEDOV, OUTE OS 
Aoyoypügoı Evvédecav Eni TO Tpocayoyotepov TH AKpodost ij 
GANVEoTEPoOV, Svta aveSéAEyKTA kai TH TOAAG HO y póvoo AdTOV 
GNtotHSs Eni TO WOOSEs ExveviKyKota, NOphobat 68 HynotpEevoc 
EX TOV &ripavgotótov onueiov óc TAAME eivai AToypavtac?’, 


Si sperava di reperire un passo più esplicito e meno incerto, per implica- 
zioni problematiche, di I 1.3. Ne abbiamo trovato uno, per sistema interno 
di referenze, più difficile. Ma qui è forse un’espressione dalla cui lettura 
potrebbe dipendere la soluzione del problema: si tratta di övra Gveté- 
Agyxta, detto da Tucidide in riferimento ai punti del tempo arcaico già 
toccati nella conclusa Archeologia. Leggendo certe traduzioni, si ha in 
effetti l'impressione che in questo sintagma venga a condensarsi, come 
in un punto nevralgico, la consapevolezza di Tucidide che costruire una 
conoscenza del passato sia impossibile. "Ovra àveGéXeyxta, infatti, 
viene spesso interpretato così: «fatti incontrollabili», «che non possono 
essere sottoposti a critica»??. Ora, è chiaro che in assenza di una possi- 
bilità di verifica ogni ricostruzione del passato si rivela aleatoria; e ciò 
significa, per implicazione, che il passato stesso sia un oggetto incono- 
scibile‘, 


38 "Thuc. I 21.1. 

3 Cf. A. PEYRON, Tucidide, Della guerra del Peloponneso, libri VIII, I, Torino 1861, 
p. 67 («cose sfuggevoli alla critica», poi specificato a p. 140 n. 39: «Cose, che per essere 
avvolte nelle tenebre dell’antichità niuno può con critico giudizio affermare o negare»); 
Thucydide, La guerre du Peloponnese, livre I, texte établi et traduit par J. DE ROMILLY, 
Paris 1958, p. 14 («faits incontrólables», ripreso in M. PIÉRART, loc. cit. [n. 11]); 
G. DONINI, Le Storie di Tucidide, Torino 1982, p. 123 («fatti che non si possono pro- 
vare»); L. CANFORA (ed.), Tucidide, La guerra del Peloponneso, Torino 1996, p. 27 
(«materia (...) incontrollabile»). Intendono dichiaratamente òvta àvgS£Xeykca per «fatti 
incontrollabili» A. TSAKMAKIS (op. cit. [n. 9], p. 56) e R. NICOLAI (art. cit. [n. 11], p. 279, 
285). Cf. T. SCHIRREN, s.v. Elenchos, in Historisches Wórterbuch der Rhetorik, 2, Tübin- 
gen 1994, col. 1013-1017 [1014]: «Thukydides ... grenzt vom E(lenchos) das Mythische 
aus, bei dem es keine Möglichkeit einer Überprüfung gibt: Es sind évta Avs&&ieykta 
(nicht überprüfbare Dinge)». Altre interpretazioni, pur ammettendo il senso di inevitabi- 
lità per àve&&Xeykza, lo smorzano (locc. citt. nn. 46, 47, 50 infra), o non intendono évta 
üveSEAeykca come riferimento diretto ai fatti arcaici (n. 53 infra). 

^ Ammesso che sia stata veramente espressa da Tucidide, tale consapevolezza sca- 
gionerebbe lo storico dal ‘rimprovero’ primo-novecentesco di aver soltanto ‘interpretato’ 
la tradizione senza far ‘ricerca’ (così Wilamowitz e Schwartz, in critiche che sono state 
accettate da Gomme e, in parte, da von Fritz: vd. nn. 14-16 supra). Tucidide starebbe 
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Ammettiamo che questo sia il senso di 6vta àveSéAeykza, e che Tuci- 
dide si stia pronunciando per l'inconoscibilità del passato. Da un simile 
giudizio trarremmo, per il discrimine che vediamo qui fissato da Tucidide 
tra sé e i poeti e i logografi, un preciso senso. E’ questa una seconda, e 
decisiva implicazione: poiché la distinzione dai poeti e dai logografi si 
salda a un ragionamento in cui la possibilità di fare storia è stabilita in 
relazione al tempo, Tucidide definisce la sua storiografia come ricerca 
esclusivamente rivolta al presente, poiché gli eventi del presente sono i 
soli ad essere verificabili; e abbandona alla poesia e alla logografia gli 
eventi del passato — ossia tutto ció che non é presente, nell'accezione piü 
ampia del termine — perché inverificabili. 

Tucidide, dopo aver toccato il passato nell’Archeologia, insomma lo 
demolirebbe. Affermerebbe nel presente l'oggetto della storiografia, e 
dell'unica storiografia possibile, che pone come proprio obiettivo la 
verità; vedrebbe nel passato, al contrario, l’informe continuamente rimo- 
dellabile, l’ideale spazio operativo della poesia e della logografia, la prima 
orientata a magnificare, la seconda a dilettare. Così Tucidide verrebbe, in 
conclusione, a distinguere la storiografia dalla logografia e dalla poesia: 
in rapporto all’oggetto (ossia al ‘territorio’ in cui si pratica) e al fine 
(l’obiettivo che si prefigge)". 

Innanzi a questa soluzione — cui arriviamo adottando, per dvecé- 
Aey«ta, il senso di «inverificabili» — il lettore che già si ricredeva, attra- 
versando le pagine dell’Archeologia, sulla possibilità reale di conoscere 
il passato, vede ristabilirsi la durissima, impermeabile facciata dell’ady- 
naton (I 1.3)?. Ma una domanda va posta: è «inverificabili» l'unica inter- 
pretazione possibile di GveGéAeyKt0? 

La lettura di 6vta dveGéAEy«ta, e del lemma àvetéAreyxto in parti- 
colare, non sembrerebbe essersi stabilizzata tanto facilmente. Per accor- 


infatti ammettendo proprio di non aver affatto voluto fare, con l'Archeologia, un’opera- 
zione di ricerca. Trionferebbe dunque il Tucidide di Moses Finley, precursore della sen- 
sibilità moderna dell’impossibilità della conoscenza dell’antichità (n. 19 supra). 

^! Sul punto si veda in sintesi P. DESIDERI, art. cit. (n. 34), p. 974-975. 

42 Vd. J. MARINCOLA, op. cit. (n. 33), p. 97: «Yet when he [sc. Thucydides] goes on 
to say (...) that the things of the past cannot be tested because of the intervening time 
(I. 21.1), he seems to have returned to the impossibility of discovering the truth about 
the past». Affine all'inconsistence sentita da Marincola è l'incohérence avvertita da 
H. VERDIN nell'uso tucidideo del materiale poetico (art. cit. [n. 32], p. 66; cf. K.J. DOVER, 
op. cit. [n. 9], p. 30). Verdin ha cercato di spiegarla con i diversi stati dell'informazione 
fruibile dallo storico (quando consistente in dati non soltanto poetico, affidabile e perció 
utilizzabile; in caso contrario, sospetta e perció inservibile); finisce tuttavia per essere lui 
stesso poco chiaro, mi sembra, sul senso del cruciale üve&&AeyKta (cf. n. 45 infra). 
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gersene basta esaminare alcune note in margine di certi editori di Tuci- 
dide del XIX secolo. Forse il più importante di questi, Ernst Friedrich 
Poppo, bacchettando nei suoi Adnotata alcuni traduttori latini che verte- 
vano Ovta dveSéAsyKta in frasi un po’ troppo complicate per i suoi 
gusti, osservava: «&Aéykeiv enim et £&eA&yke, ut arguere, non solum 
refutare, sed etiam demonstrare argumentis significant. ’Ave&&XgyKtog 
igitur hic est unerwiesen vel unerweisbar»^. 

Poppo conosceva dunque un'alternativa, sebbene non la distinguesse 
in quanto tale: tra «inverificabile» (unerweisbar) e «inverificato» (uner- 
wiesen). E in verità, una differenza di valore esiste, come si puó vedere 
dagli scolî tucididei, che dei due sensi parrebbero indicare soltanto il 
secondo: 


Gve&GéAeykta: <odk> &Aéyyoug obó& Anodeldsıg Éyovta ob0& 
àno“. 


C’é una profonda differenza tra il sostenere che il passato sia «inverifi- 
cabile» e il sostenere che il passato «non sia stato sottoposto a verifica» 
— da altri s’intende, dai poeti e dai logografi?. Le conseguenze dell'ado- 
zione dell’uno o dell'altro dei due sensi possibili per dve&&AgyKta signi- 
ficherebbe, come già da ora si puó facilmente intuire, una soluzione 
diversa al problema della conoscibilità/inconoscibilità del passato nel giu- 
dizio di Tucidide, ma prima di ulteriori puntualizzazioni, veniamo ad altre 
letture di 6vta àvg&&Aeykca, e precisamente a quelle date, dopo Poppo, 
da Johannes Classen e Julius Steup. Il problema interpretativo sembre- 


^5 E.F. Porro, Thucydidis de bello peloponnesiaco libri octo II, Commentarii 1, Adno- 
tata ad librum I, Lipsiae 1831, p. 181. 

44 C. Hune (ed.), Scholia in Thucydidem, Lipsiae 1927, p. 23. AI sintagma &yg1v 
EXEyyovc / ànoósg(&sis LSJ (s.v. £Xeyy oc) attribuisce il senso di «tollerare verifiche/dimo- 
strazioni». Il rinvio é a un importante passo in cui Erodoto afferma che chi ha spiegato 
con il fiume Oceano le piene del Nilo ook éye1 £A.gyyov (II 23). E’ però mia impressione 
che qui il senso sia diverso: «Non fa (o non reca) elenchos». Mi riservo comunque di ritor- 
nare sul caso in un'altra occasione. 

^ Differenza reale, come reale e il fatto che alcuni studiosi di Tucidide abbiano pre- 
ferito, alla prima e prevalente interpretazione di é6vta üveS£Xeyxca (n. 39 supra), questa 
più rara che leggo negli scoli. Vd. E.A. BÉTANT, s.v. dvegéAeyKtoc, in Lexicon Thucydi- 
deum I, Genf 1843, p. 80: «nullis argumentis comprobatus»; A. MADDALENA (ed.), Thucy- 
didis Historiarum Liber Primus I, Firenze 1951, p. 79-80 (citando proprio évta åveģé- 
Agyxto): «[i logografi] hanno raccontato la storia senza discernere gli indizi veraci da 
quelli falsi». In questa linea puó forse vagamente porsi, per senso generale, la traduzione 
di P. SGROJ (Tucidide: la guerra del Peloponneso, Napoli 1953, p. 80): «essendo questi 
avvenimenti senza salda base di certezza obiettiva». Anche H. VERDIN (art. cit. [n. 32]) 
ammette il secondo e meno diffuso senso di üveS£Xeyxca («le poète ne fournit pas les 
preuves de ce qu'il raconte», p. 75), ma dopo essersi appellato al primo e piü frequente 
(«faits incontrólables», p. 67). 
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rebbe, con queste letture, infittirsi di nuove alternative: Classen, legando 
diversamente da Poppo évta dveGéAeyxta. a ów]AO0v, interpretava cosi 
il sintagma, «wie es denn in der That (dies die Wirkung des voraufge- 
stellten Svta) sich nicht völlig erweisen lässt»*°, e non tanto diversa- 
mente lo leggeva Steup nel suo aggiornamento dell'edizione di Classen, 
restituendolo però al legame con Evvé0eoav: «da es ja sich nicht völlig 
ins Reine bringen lasst»*’. Entrambi erano disposti ad ammettere che 
övra GveSÉXe ykxa non indicasse propriamente uno stato ‘di natura’ dei 
fatti più remoti, ma una condizione da essi assunta su condizionamento 
dei poeti e dei logografi (come credeva Classen) o dei soli logografi 
(come credeva Steup)**. Dunque, la traduzione risulterebbe un po’ com- 
plessa — e certo non in linea con l’appello alla sintesi di Poppo —, ma 
in definitiva, molto interessante: «fatti che non si lasciano del tutto veri- 
ficare» o «portare alla chiarezza», in ragione della trasmissione poetica 
e logografica (o solo logografica). A quanto sembra, Classen e Steup esi- 
tavano a stimare espresso in Gve€éAey«ta il senso di un'impossibilità 
totale di verifica del fatto arcaico, come invece sarebbe suggerito dalla 
semplice traduzione «inverificabili»®. 

Abbiamo fin qui identificato tre possibili indicazioni di senso per óvta 
avetéXEyKta: 


1) (fatti che sono) «inverificati». 

2) (fatti che sono) «inverificabili». 

3) (fatti che sono) «non del tutto verificabili» o «riconducibili alla 
chiarezza» per effetto della poesia e della logografia (o solo della 
logografia). 


40 J. CLASSEN, Thukydides erklärt I, Berlin 1879, p. 47. 

47 J. STEUP, Thukydides erklärt von J. Classen I, Berlin 18975, p. 61. 

# Locc. citt. 

4° L’esitazione di Classen e Steup (ma anche di altri: cf. Hasius, Täubler, Taeger, locc. 
citt. n. infra) mi sembra altamente significativa. Forse i due editori sentivano singolar- 
mente paradossale — o poco comprensibile — che Tucidide, appena dato saggio 
nell’Archeologia di una ricerca sul passato, passasse poi a negarne perentoriamente la pos- 
sibilità di realizzazione. Guardando poi al nicht vóllig, capiamo che, se limitatamente ad 
dveSéXeyKta entrambi sentivano espresso un senso di impossibilità, questo non riguar- 
dava la verificabilità dei fatti antichi, ma la completezza che sarebbe venuta dalla loro 
verifica — fosse essa consistita in una smentita o in una certificazione (i due sensi sono 
compresi nel concetto di dimostrazione indicato da Classen) — o la chiarezza a cui la 
verifica li avrebbe ricondotti (Steup, che forse aveva in mente il capac di Tucidide in 
I 1.3). Il punto è notevole: secondo Classen e Steup, Tucidide qui in I 21.1 non si starebbe 
pronunciando sull’impossibilità della verifica, ma interrogandosi sui limiti di una verifica 
senz'altro possibile, relativamente alla completezza e alla chiarezza dei fatti restituiti. Que- 
sta è un'intuizione corretta e importante, di sicuro valore. 
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Le letture di Classen e di Steup presentano però un ‘difetto’, che sarà 
bene non lasciarsi sfuggire: nicht vóllig è senz'altro un’aggiunta al testo. 
"AvsöeheyKto, se isolato come in effetti risulta essere nel passo tucidi- 
deo in questione, non ammette la moderazione di un «non del tutto»: 
letteralmente significa la negazione di un elenchos, senza approssima- 
zioni??, Dunque, nonostante sia di indubbio valore la notazione sul con- 
dizionamento della logografia e della poesia nella verificabilità dei fatti 
arcaici?!, e sulla sensibilità tucididea per i limiti della restituita chiarezza 
e completezza del fatto antico??, l'opposizione reale, limitatamente al 
senso di àve&éAeykxa, andra da noi contata tra due sole traduzioni: 
«inverificati» e «inverificabili»”. 

Siamo cosi tornati a unerwiesen e unerweisbar. Poppo cosi risolveva 
il problema delle perifrasi malgradite, complicando suo malgrado — si è 
visto — quello dell' interpretazione. Opponendo infatti alle perifrasi non 
una, ma due traduzione dirette, in realtà apriva a quello che sappiamo 
essere, ora, il vero dilemma. Difatti, se si introducono nel complesso 
periodo di I 21.1 le due versioni di «inverificato» e di «inverificabile», 
si danno di volta in volta per lo stesso contesto due sensi piuttosto diversi. 
«Inverificabile» — o meglio «inverificabili», trattandosi di àvg&£- 
AeyKta — confermerebbe che il passato è ritenuto da Tucidide un oggetto 
non investigabile. «Inverificati», invece, adeguerebbe il sintagma tutto 
övra GveSéAeykta a una considerazione di Tucidide, evidentemente non 
positiva, su un certo modo dei logografi — e forse anche dei poeti — di 
rappresentare il passato. Gli stessi scolî sono in merito molto chiari: Tuci- 


50 Un appunto di pari calibro può essere mosso alle interpretazioni di F. HASIUS, «res 
illas certa ratione demonstrari non posse» (Thucydidis Historia belli peloponnesiaci cum 
nova translatione latina, Parisiis 1840, p. 8) di E. TAUBLER, «was sich nicht genau ermit- 
teln lásst» (op. cit. [n. 10], p. 130) o di F. TAEGER, «etwas, das schwer zu überführen» 
(op. cit. [n. 11], p. 15): «certa ratione», «genau», «schwer», limitanti il senso di 
un'impossibilità di verifica, non sono semanticamente inclusi in dveGéAeyKta. 

5! Poesia e logografia incidono in quanto mediatori — praticamente esclusivi — delle 
informazioni inerenti al passato: perció le osservazioni di Classen e Steup sono da apprez- 
zare e da tenere, al tempo stesso, in forte considerazione. 

> Vd. n. 49 supra. 

> Alcuni esegeti interpretano Övta dve&éAeyKta non come riferito ai fatti, bensì alla 
tradizione: Tucidide starebbe dichiarando l'inverificabilità di quanto viene asserito dai 
poeti e dai logografi, prima ancora che del passato propriamente detto. Vd. Thucydides, 
with an English Translation by C.F. SMITH, I, History of the Peloponnesian War, Books I 
and II, London 1919, p. 37; S. HORNBLOWER, op. cit. (n. 11), p. 59. E’ mia impressione 
che òvta üvs&£ieykta sia invece riferito ai fatti. Più precisi dunque Classen e Steup, nel 
riferire 6vta Ave&&AeyKto ai fatti, e nell’insistere semmai su un condizionamento dovuto 
alla mediazione — pressoché inevitabile — di logografi e poeti. 
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dide starebbe rimarcando come i fatti risultino «senza 'elenchos'», vale 
a dire, privi di quella critica che lo storico al contrario applica nella sua 
inchiesta per discernere, nel coacervo delle informazioni disponibili, le 
notizie vere dalle notizie false. In breve, i fatti, dalla logografia e dalla 
poesia, sono riportati senza l'elaborazione di una verifica, restando per- 
tanto «non soggetti a critica», o come ancora vogliono gli scolî tucidi- 
dei, «senza dimostrazione». Questo sarebbe il messaggio tucidideo, 
dando ad ave&£ieykta il significato di «inverificati». 

Una scelta tra le due versioni é a questo punto auspicabile: sia per 
risolvere il problema di traduzione in senso stretto; sia perché il fonda- 
mentale quesito storiografico se Tucidide consideri conoscibile o meno 
il palaion trova, a seconda della versione adottata, una risposta diversa. 
Spetterà a noi capire quale delle due sia la piü probabile. 


a) Il significato di GveG£Aeykca 


’AveÉéXeykto va interpretato nel senso che è impossibile verificare i 
fatti del passato remoto, ed è pertanto da intendersi come il segno di un 
volontario abbandono del passato remoto al vezzo della deformazione 
poetica e logografica, e all'inconoscibilità? Oppure va letto come nota- 
zione sulla maniera discutibile, difettosa di proporre il passato, di quanti, 
come i logografi e possibilmente i poeti, hanno raccolto i fatti senza eser- 
citare alcuna critica? Perché se cosi fosse — vale a dire, se üve&&kgyKta 
ha il senso di «inverificati» —, in I 21.1 ci troveremmo dinanzi a qual- 
cosa di ben diverso da un'affermazione di adynaton per la ricerca storica 
sul palaion: se qui Tucidide vuole soltanto contrapporre la sua storio- 
grafia come attività in cui si esercita l'elenchos alla logografia e alla poe- 
sia come attività in cui non lo si esercita affatto, e proprio riferendosi al 
palaion, è chiaro che non esclude la possibilità che esso sia conoscibile, 
sia pure in modo imperfetto. Al contrario, logica vuole che ne stia così 
ammettendo la conoscibilità, poiché l'elenchos, quando esercitato, è stru- 
mento di conoscenza. 


** E non di una conoscenza di secondo ordine, almeno per gli antichi, se è vero che 
nella prassi giuridica si ammetteva, come ci ricorda Demostene (Adv. Androtion. 22), che 
in assenza di testimonianza oculare fosse sufficiente disporre di tekmeria, o di eikota o di 
martyres per ritenere di essere in possesso di una prova sufficiente del vero. Ritorneremo 
in seguito su questa fondamentale testimonianza di Demostene. Vedremo che il rapporto 
di Tucidide con il passato (oggetto senza visibilità per definizione) si stabilisce secondo 
criteri non lontani da questa sensibilità. Sull'elenchos nella storiografia pre-tucididea, vd. 
in particolare R.L. FOWLER, Herodotos and his Contemporaries, JHS 116 (1996) p. 76-86 
[62-87]. Fowler studia l'elenchos erodoteo proprio ricordando il sistema dell’ Archeologia 
di Tucidide come esempio successivo di uno stesso metodo volto ad accertare una verità 
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Accertare il senso di Gve€éAeyKta, per questa ragione, è di fonda- 
mentale importanza. Una prima via di accertamento prevede l’esame com- 
paratistico delle occorrenze del lemma: una buona scelta di traduzione 
non dovrebbe prescindere dalla considerazione del lessico dell’autore. 
Dunque, il lemma in questione ricorre in un altro luogo delle Storie, 
dveGéieyxtov apud IV 126.5. In questo passo Tucidide fa dichiarare a 
Brasida, in un discorso al contingente peloponnesiaco nell’anno 423 a.C., 
che i Macedoni, considerando parimenti onorevoli la fuga e l'assalto, sul 
campo di battaglia non danno prova effettiva del loro valore. Puy «ai 


f| £poóog abtOv — riferisce Tucidide — Avs&skeyKtov Kai TO 
üvópeiov čys: il valore macedone, considerato in se stesso, resta «senza 
prove». 


Certo questa lettura di dvs&&isyKtov basterebbe a suggerire quello di 
àvetéXeyxta in I 21.1%, se non mancasse però al passo citato tutto un 
contesto almeno affine a I 21.1 per senso generale. Ma veniamo ad altri 
passi. Lo stesso significato di «inverificato», o più semplicemente «senza 
elenchos», sembrerebbe leggersi in altri due luoghi in cui figura un 
lemma analogo, àvéXeykcoc: in V 85, nell'attacco del famoso dialogo 
dei Meli e degli Ateniesi, a proposito della *6Tjoic continua’ mancata 
degli Ateniesi al demo melio, e in VI 53.2, laddove il lemma viene uti- 
lizzato secondo la sua distintiva valenza giudiziaria per Alcibiade sospetto 
colpevole della mutilazione delle Erme: i concittadini di Atene, inten- 
zionati ad appurare la verità, non vogliono lasciare che il generale resti 
dvéXeyKtov, «senza esame»?6, 

I suggerimenti che sembrano potersi trarre da questi passi non sem- 
brano, almeno a prima vista, molto decisivi”. ‘Statisticamente’ sembre- 
rebbe prevalente il senso di «inverificato» per dàve&éXeyktoc e affini, 
eppure, resta sempre difficile decidere tra «inverificato» e «inverifica- 
bile» per I 21.1: il problema è che per contesto i passi esaminati sono 
tutti, quale più quale meno, sensibilmente differenti da quello in oggetto. 
Converrà, a questo punto, sconfinare dal territorio testuale tucidideo, e 
ricercare altri passi in cui ad emergere sia, in forma stretta come lo si 


sul passato più remoto (p. 76, 81, 83, con riferimento tuttavia ad dveGéAey«ta. in I 21.1 
nel senso, parrebbe, di «inverificabili»). 

55 Conferma E.A. BÉTANT, associando l'áveGéAeykcov di IV 126.5 all'àáve&éXeykxa 
di I 21.1: «nullis argumentis comprobatus» (/oc. cit. [n. 45]). 

56 Annota E.A. BÉTANT in margine ad àvéAeyktov in VI 53.3: «de quo nulla est habita 
quaestio»; in V 85: «a nullo refutatus» (s.v. GvéXeyktog, op. cit. [n. 45], p. 79). 

ST Vd. tuttavia n. 71 infra, su Thuc. V 85 e certi elementi di accordo — che per ragioni 
di convenienza evito di esporre ora — proprio con I 21.1. 
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ritrova in I 21.1, il legame tra il concetto di GveGéAEy«ta e il concetto 
di una pistis da assegnare o non assegnare, visto nel più ampio contesto 
della trasmissione dei fatti del passato. Se la ricerca avrà esito positivo, 
avremo ragione di credere che gli indicatori a nostra disposizione siano, 
quanto meno, più significativi. 

Un luogo letterario che risponde ai requisiti prefissi in effetti c’è. Si 
tratta di un passo dal IV libro della Biblioteca di Diodoro, libro che rien- 
tra nella prokataskeue mitologica dell’opera — quasi un’Archeologia 
(fatte le debite differenze) della Biblioteca. Qui Diodoro scrive: 

Où napakeınreov è’ hiv aveggreyi.tov tv iotopiav TOV ANOPN- 
vapévov tobc Apyovavtas ava tov "Iotpov nAe0cavtag HEY pt 
TOV THYOV catevey0nvar dà THs KVTINPOOC@NOV póogoc TPÒG TOV 
"Aóptatikóv KÖANOV®. 


Diodoro affronta un' historia che ha per soggetto lo spostamento degli 
Argonauti lungo l’Istro. Dichiara in principio di sentirsi in dovere di non 
lasciarla &veSéXeyktov; quindi procede a una verifica, arrivando infine 
a negarle ogni margine di attendibilità??. 

Il senso di àveSeA£yktov nel passo in oggetto è senza dubbio quello 
di «senza verifica»: il racconto va controllato, passato al vaglio. Ma c’è 
dell'altro. 'AvgS£Aeyktov sembra distinguere anche una condizione 
intrinseca dell’historia, ossia il fatto di risultare costitutivamente sprov- 
vista di prove che diano argomentativamente conferma di quanto si asse- 
risce, e dimostrino pertanto al lettore che quanto viene descritto — non 
il fatto in sé che ci sia stato uno spostamento degli Argonauti, ma il per- 
corso da essi seguito — è credibile. In una siffatta situazione Diodoro 
dimostra di sapere bene come ci si debba comportare: in assenza di prove 
tocca allo storico cercarle e trovarle; può anche non trovarle, ma se le 
trova deve procedere alla verifica — tecnicamente detto, passare all'elen- 


58 Diod. IV 56.7. Il passo è stato riportato in corpo minore da Jacoby tra i frammenti 
di Timeo di Tauromenio: vd. Tim. FGrHist 566 F 85 (= Diod. IV 56.3-8); F. JACOBY, 
Kommentar IIIb, Text, Leiden 1955, p. 576-577; Kommentar IIb, Noten, Leiden 1955, 
p. 339-341; L. PEARSON, The Greek Historians of the West: Timaeus and his Predeces- 
sors, Atlanta 1987, p. 62-63. 

?? In base all’ historia, Giasone e compagni avrebbero risalito l'Istro del Ponto fino alla 
sorgente e poi, lungo un suo braccio, sarebbero scesi in senso contrario fino all’ Adriatico. 
Ció, secondo Diodoro, non sarebbe stato possibile: l'occupazione dell'Istria ad opera dei 
Romani avrebbe permesso di appurare che l’Istro dell’ Adriatico e l'Istro del Ponto non 
sono affatto originari della stessa regione, e che le sorgenti del secondo fiume sono a qua- 
ranta stadi di distanza dal mare. Perciò, conclude Diodoro, l’historia sarebbe stata «pro- 
vata falsa dal tempo». 
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chos. Proprio il passaggio all’elenchos viene avvertito da Diodoro con 
un certo senso di urgenza: è un dovere di critica, quando si può, rimuo- 
vere l’historia dalla condizione di üve&&ieyKtov. E cosi accade: assi- 
stito da un’epoca che vede l’espansione irrefrenabile di Roma aprire alla 
‘visibilità’ terre fino ad allora poco note, lo storico, trovandosi in grado 
di arrivare finalmente a una sicura confutazione, si mette all’opera. 
L’impasse della sospensione del giudizio è stata sbloccata dalla disponi- 
bilità di prove — diciamo pure, di tekmeria — che permettono l'elenchos, 
quindi lo storico l’ha esercitato. 

Un secondo passo notevole, dopo questo di Diodoro, è nelle Storie di 
Cassio Dione, libro LIII. A ricordarlo è ancora una volta Poppo, che pro- 
prio nei suoi Adnotata a I 21.1 rilevava come nel passo dioniano figuri 
lo stesso sintagma tucidideo 6vta àvgGéAeykta, «tantum» — specifi- 
cando — «alio ordine» 99. 

k dè ÖN TOD ypovov EKEivov tà HEV mAeío kpóoa kai di 
ANOPPNT@V yiyveodar pato, ei dé mov tiva Kai depuociev0ein, 


> 


GAAG davetEreyktà ye Övra GniotEitar Kai yap A£ygo0o1 Kai 
npärteodaı NAVTA TPÒG TA TOV GEi Kpatobvt@v TOV TE TAPAdv- 
vactevéviov oioi BovAnnara brontedsran. 


Cassio Dione lamenta come dai tempi dell’affermazione del principato 
l’informazione a disposizione dello storico sia qualitativamente e quan- 
titativamente cambiata: essa è ridotta e peggiorata. Diversamente da 
quanto accadeva prima in età repubblicana, le voci in età imperiale — 
nota Dione — si sono uniformate, come appiattite sulla monotona esal- 
tazione dell’imperatore, o ridotte a rumores, brusii inconsistenti: la segre- 
tezza permea le iniziative del principe, chi ne dà testimonianza adula e 
quindi deforma: sono tutte buone ragioni perché ai fatti descritti, dve&£- 
Agyxta òvta, non si presti in definitiva fede. 

Letto fin qui, il contesto indurrebbe a pensare che ad dveGéAEyKta. 
spetti il senso di «inverificabili»: Cassio Dione sembrerebbe rinunciare, 
di fatto in nome di una pesante sfiducia, ad appurare il vero storico™. La 


90 Loc. cif. 


9! Dio LIII 19.3. 

62 Cosi in effetti dveÉéAeyKtà ye Svta viene generalmente interpretato: vd. Dio Cas- 
sius: Roman History, with an English Translation by E. CARY, VI, Books LI-LV, Oxford 
1917, p. 245 («can not be verified»); E. NoE, Commento storico a Cassio Dione LIII, 
Como 1994, p. 19, 50 («non essendo verificabile»); Cassio Dione: Storia Romana, intro- 
duzione di G. CRESCI MARRONE, traduzione di A. STROPPA, note di F. RoHR Vio, V (libri 
LII-LVI), Milano 1998, p. 12-13, 217 («a causa dell'impossibilità di verificarle»). Cf. 
F. MILLAR, A Study of Cassius Dio, Oxford 1964, p. 34-38, particolarmente 37-38; 
B. MANUWALD, Cassius Dio und Augustus, Wiesbaden 1979, p. 93. 
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rinuncia tuttavia — se di rinuncia si tratta — leggendo il seguito del testo 
non appare piü cosi categorica: Cassio Dione si risolve ad abbracciare una 
soluzione in un certo senso erodotea, che è quella di saltare il problema 
del vero/ falso e di riferire i fatti come sono pervenuti; ma dichiara anche 
che sarà sua preoccupazione notificare il suo giudizio personale, nel caso 
in cui la sua analisi — condotta in base a quanto ha letto, udito e visto 
di persona — lo abbia portato a conclusioni diverse da quanto altri hanno 
già detto. 


O0evnep xai yà návta và Eöng, 600 ye xai GvayKaiov £oxat 


einelv, Os Tov kai SESHLOTAL PAOD, ett óvtoc obtoc elte Kal 
ETÉPOG TOG Eye. Hpocéotor HEVTOL TL ADTOIS kai Tic &pT|c 6oSa- 
otac, êç doov Evögxeran, Ev oic GAAO TL HAAAOV i TO OpvAobpe- 
vov movvnonv èk TOAA@V OV dvéyvov Ä kai Tikovoa 1] xai eióov 
texpnpacdar®. 


Il giudizio personale costruito sul tekmerion (texunpaodaı) viene da 
Cassio Dione accostato, quando è possibile, alla registrazione di una tra- 
dizione fatta più di brusii che di solide certezze (tò OpvAobdpevov): si 
tratta di un invito fatto in modestia dallo storico, ma chiarissimo, ad 
apprezzare la superiore attendibilità della sua riscostruzione, la quale, 
oltre ad essere alternativa, è anche il frutto di una fatica? 

Una domanda a questo punto andrebbe posta, se questa scelta di Cas- 
sio Dione si giustifichi in seno a una dichiarazione di inverificabilità tout 
court dei fatti del passato. E’ mia impressione che a una verifica Cassio 
Dione non rinunci, nemmeno per la prima — e quindi per lui più distante 
— storia del principato, sfuggente alla verifica autoptica. L'ammissione 
anzi che un giudizio comunque si è già formato tramite indagine, l’annun- 
cio che qualcosa di diverso dalla tradizione — per poco che sia — è pos- 
sibile in effetti dire, sembrano significare che previa ricerca si sono indi- 
viduati, rispetto alla tradizione, punti di identità e punti di divergenza: 
segno che l’elenchos è stato tenuto, e che certi tekmeria — prove utili alla 
formazione di un’immagine del passato alternativa — sono stati trovati. 

’AveGéXeyxto dunque sembrerebbe valere ad indicare non già 
l'impossibilità in senso assoluto per lo storico di tenere un'inchiesta, ma, 
ancora una volta, piü un difetto intrinseco della tradizione situata alle 
spalle di Cassio Dione. Tradizione che Cassio Dione è tenuto, giocoforza, 


$3 Dio LIII 19.6. In nessuno dei commenti esaminati (n. supra, con la sola eccezione 
di F. MILLAR, op. cit. [n. 62], p. 38) trovo un adeguato vaglio di questa dichiarazione con- 
clusiva di Dione, che credo decisiva per intendere il senso dell'intero passo. 

^ La *modestia' dello storico trova il suo piü diretto precedente, come si vedrà, pro- 
prio in Tucidide. Vd. infra. 
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a riattraversare: il fatto che in essa l’informazione risulti non sottoposta 
ad elenchos, dia perciò adito a sospetti di parteggiamento e non sia, 
quindi, complessivamente credibile. Lo storico, provvedendo alla veri- 
fica fin dove era possibile ($c ócov &vó£y etat), si è come cautelato da 
un pericolo, e di questo stesso pericolo ha informato, in tutta onestà, il 
suo lettore. 

Se un suggerimento puó dunque trarsi da questi luoghi non tucididei, 
dovremmo concludere che éveGéAEy«ta, in contesti affini a quello tuci- 
dideo di I 21.1 in cui dominante è il problema di pistis e della trasmis- 
sione dei fatti del passato, osservi il senso di «inverificato» o «senza 
elenchos»: quindi indicare uno stato, una condizione che riguarda 1 fatti 
per come sono stati tramandati, e non la radicale impraticabilità del pas- 
sato per chi, come lo storico, fa ricerca. Ma restiamo ancora ai testi di 
Diodoro e di Cassio Dione, giusto il tempo per alcune riflessioni, prima 
di recuperare il testo tucidideo. Diodoro, come si é visto, ammette per lo 
storico il compito di portare un elenchos laddove risulti mancare per 
difetto della tradizione preesistente. Cassio Dione, pur trovandosi in una 
situazione di fortissimo disagio, opera nella stessa direzione sfruttando 
tutti gli strumenti di ricerca disponibili allo storico antico per tentare un 
accertamento: quindi per definire, nei limiti del possibile, una conoscenza. 
In entrambi i casi esiste la chiara cognizione di un compito, di un ruolo, 
di un'identità: a volte l'accertamento è impossibile — Diodoro sembra 
implicitamente suggerire che prima del suo tempo sarebbe stato impos- 
sibile sottoporre a verifica l' historia degli Argonauti, Cassio Dione adotta 
la soluzione *erodotea' — ma, nel caso in cui sia invece possibile (vale 
a dire in presenza di un tekmerion), prendono entrambi posizione di giu- 
dizio, e cosi facendo si oppongono a tutta una tradizione preesistente che, 
mancando di utilizzare l’elenchos, non ha dato una rappresentazione del 
passato che possa dirsi provata, e risultare pertanto più credibile. 

Lo storico porta invece l'elenchos, e così facendo mostra tangibilmente 
al lettore di essere più credibile di altri. Un discrimine netto sembrerebbe 
perciò stabilirsi, tra storico e tradizione, ed è nel senso di un'opposizione 
tra una prassi e una ‘non prassi’: da un lato la pratica dell’elenchos (che 
in ció si distingue come prassi storiografica); dall'altro la mancata pra- 
tica dell’elenchos (una ‘non prassi’ secondo il punto di vista dello storico, 
ovviamente, e quindi, per converso, una prassi non-storiografica). Siamo 
innanzi a un'opposizione netta, giustificata proprio dal fatto che praticare 
l'elenchos è sentito da chi fa storia una necessità. Un po’ come per il 
retore giudiziario, per il quale GvayKn toùg £A£ykovtag ... TEKUNPLA 
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Serkvovat dv’ dv éupaviodot tò TLOTOÖV, «è necessario che chi tiene I’ 
‘elenchos’ rechi prove con cui mostrare ciò a cui si può credere», così 
è per lo storico: per mostrare ciò a cui si può credere bisogna recare 
prove. Come dire che, per chi fa storia, raccontare un passato storico è 
impossibile, se non ricorrendo all’elenchos e ai tekmeria. 

Cassio Dione si oppone alla ‘tradizione’ sottolineando il carattere 
nuovo, e diverso, della sua cronaca. Diodoro, d’altra parte, lascia inten- 
dere che procedere a una critica è, per lo storico, un dovere. Sono, tutti 
questi, modi diversi attraverso cui lo storiografo rivendica per sé una pre- 
cisa identità, di obiettivi e di metodo. Essendo la prassi dell’elenchos 
esclusiva di chi cerca la verità, chi non opera con lo stesso obiettivo e 
non fa elenchos finisce per escludersi della comunità dei ‘filaleti’: non è 
storiografo. Ora, a questa legge, che in un certo senso si potrebbe defi- 
nire ‘di esclusione’, nemmeno Tucidide sembrerebbe sfuggire. Anzi, 
come meglio si vedrà sembrerebbe averla fissata, personalmente, proprio 
in I 21.1. 

Riprendiamo ora I 21.1, e isoliamo, innanzitutto, il tratto controverso 
Ovta üveS EA eykta kai tà TOAAG ONO Ypovov abtóv ANIOTWG TÌ TO 
uv0@deg &kveviknkóca. Consideriamo solo il contesto. Il lettore, appun- 
tando l'attenzione sulla struttura del periodo, puó apprezzare come que- 
sta parte restante si articoli secondo un ordine di idee rigoroso: 

(Al) Tucidide: &x dè TOV eipnpévov texunpiov uoc TOLADTA Cv 
ac vopitov páota à ói1A00v ody duaptàvot 

(B1) poeti: kai oùte dg nointai buvnKaoı nepi adrov Eni TO 
HEILOV KOOUODVTEG, HAAAOV TIOTEÙMV 

(B2) logografi: oùte oo Aoyoypügyoı Évvédecav Eni TO mpo- 
OAYWYOTEPOV TH dkpodoet 1] dindéotepov 

(A2) Tucidide: nòdpnodar dè Fiymoanevog Ex tov ETIPAveECTOTOV 
ONLELOV óc TAAGLE eivai INOXPOVTÄG 


Tucidide procede per distinzioni. Riferisce di sé agli estremi (A1 e A2), 
riservando il cuore del periodo ai poeti (B1) e ai logografi (B2). Ora, tra 
gli stessi estremi (A1-A2) presi separatamente, e tra i singoli cola che 
assieme formano il centro (B1-B2), esiste una forte corrispondenza di 
concetti. Consideriamo la ‘parte tucididea’, il gruppo A1-A2: in incipit 
(A1) Tucidide riferisce di una definizione del passato ad indizi 
(Texunpiov), specificando che essa è approssimativa (TOLWDTG ... ud: 
ota è OwA00v); in excipit (A2) ancora torna sui segni fondanti di que- 


55 Dem., loc. cit. 
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sta definizione (onpgiov) e riprende poi il concetto di approssimazione 
(¢ raa eivat). Quanto alla parte poetico-logografica, al gruppo cen- 
trale (B1-B2), si può vedere come all’azione dei poeti di cantare 
(öuvnxkaoı) e al loro fine di ingigantire i fatti (éni tò ueitov rocuodv- 
TEG) corrispondano parimenti, per i logografi, un'azione, ossia esporre 
(Evvé8eoav), e un fine, allettare l'ascoltatore senza puntare alla verità 
(èni TO TPOGAYMYOTEPOV TH dkpodoet Tj GANVEOTEPOV). 

La struttura di questo contesto suggerisce che la distinzione di Tuci- 
dide tra sé e i logografi e i poeti — la distinzione che rappresenta un po’ 
il retroterra di övra dveSéXeyKta, KtA. — non riguarda l'oggetto; è 
una distinzione di obiettivi, e soprattutto, di metodo. In discussione sono 
esattamente i modi, le procedure di rappresentazione di uno e di un solo 
oggetto: i/ passato. 

E° il passato a rappresentare l'elemento portante del confronto propo- 
sto da Tucidide: lo storico si confronta con i poeti e i logografi in ragione 
del fatto che, come loro, parla di passato; di qui, l'esigenza volontaria 
di distinguersi come diverso da loro; e il risultato di definire la sua stessa 
ricerca nella diversità del modo in cui si svolge e dell'obiettivo che si pre- 
figge. 

L'obiettivo di Tucidide è bene in vista: è l’dAndéotepov scartato dai 
logografi, ovvero, il *ridimensionamento' dei fatti ingigantiti dai poeti. Ma 
l’obiettivo si consegue attraverso un preciso percorso: la distinzione di 
modo, perciò, si rende dominante nell’intero ragionamento di Tucidide. 
Tutta la distinzione tucididea si regge in effetti, come si può vedere, sulla 
dichiarazione che si è voluto discutere il passato per tekmeria e semeia: 
non altro che i principali operatori dell'elenchos vengono indicati qui 
come propri strumenti di ricerca — gli stessi che Demostene, nel Con- 
tro Androzione, ricorda con eikos e martyria come strumenti eccellenti di 
una ricerca del vero tenuta in assenza di autopsia: 

EXeyyog (...) 6tav Ov dv einn vic Kai TAANVES duod deitn. got 
toivuv åváyky Tobs £Aéyyoviag ij texuipia derkvovar dl’ ov 
EMMAVLODOL TO TLOTOV uiv, Tj Tà sikóta opóGsw, Tj páptopas 
nap£xsodoı ob yàp oldv T’ £viov abtóntac &oti KATUOTNOUL, 


66 Presento qui una traduzione di &vv&dsoav consapevolmente riduttiva. Il termine ha 
una sfumatura di senso particolarissima, che la traduzione «espressero» non vale affatto 
a rendere. Ma preferirei soffermarmi su di essa un po’ oltre. 

67 Si ricorderà che all’idea che qui Tucidide realizzi una distinzione di oggetto (il pre- 
sente alla storiografia, il passato alla poesia e alla logografia) si è pervenuti attribuendo 
ad àve&éXeyxta il senso di «inverificabili» (vd. supra). 
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OAK’ gàv ENIÖEIKVÖN Tic TL TOUTOV, ixavòv voiteet’ £Aeyyov Éygw 
ueis sikótoc ts GANnOEtac ékáotote. 


Ora, risulta chiaro che una procedura di impiego di tekmeria deve risul- 
tare assente sia nella poesia sia nella logografia, altrimenti la distinzione 
tutta, nella forma in cui qui in I 21.1 Tucidide la presenta, non avrebbe 
senso: l’elenchos è lelemento discriminante, in presenza (Tucidide) e in 
assenza (poeti-logografi). Come Diodoro e Cassio Dione dunque, anche 
Tucidide definisce per opposizione di operato, di modi, il suo mestiere di 
storico. Ed è così che lo definisce: come esercizio dell’elenchos®. 
Riprendiamo ora évta àveééreyxta, per rileggerlo nel suo preciso 
contesto. La pressione più forte ad attribuire al lemma àveGéAeyxta il 
significato di «inverificati» viene, mi sembra, dalla coerenza logica dello 
stesso luogo testuale in cui il sintagma si innesta. Non solo altri passi dai 
simili contesti — Diodoro e Cassio Dione —, ora anche il senso proprio 
dell’intero periodo suggerisce come più probabile questa soluzione di tra- 
duzione. Sarebbe difficile, infatti, ammettere che Tucidide, proprio men- 
tre rivendica per sé un preciso metodo di verifica che consiste 
nell'impiego di tekmeria, dichiari il passato inverificabile, ossia impro- 
ducibili quei tekmeria di cui, da un lato, ha già dato dimostrazione d'uso 
concreto nei capitoli dell'Archeologia, e nei quali, dall'altro, proprio qui 
in I 21.1 indica gli strumenti caratteristici della sua incursione nel pas- 
sato: si tratterebbe di una contraddizione di termini. La soluzione alter- 
nativa ha più ragione d'essere: «inverificati». Il sintagma intero òvta 


68 Dem., loc. cit.. E’ superfluo ricordare che Tucidide dà ampio saggio di utilizzo 
nell’Archeologia di tutti questi strumenti, anche dei martyria e dell’eikos su cui qui meno 
insiste (anche se in tekmerion può essere incluso il senso di martyrion: cf. n. 29 supra). 
Si noterà anche che Tucidide si avvale di questi strumenti proprio occupandosi dell’oggetto 
che per eccellenza si sottrae a una visione diretta: l’evento del passato. 

© Ciò conferma l'importanza di I 21.1 nel quadro di una riflessione metodologica più 
ampia che in I 22 vede il suo culmine. L’insistenza di Tucidide sui modi ben si inquadra 
nella tendenza generale degli storiografi antichi (Tucidide incluso) a discutere il problema 
della ‘teoria delle fonti? da un punto di vista ‘soggettivo’, ovvero, puntando proprio sui 
modi e sulle forme di articolazione della ricerca (vd. G. SCHEPENS, Some Aspects of Source 
Theory in Greek Historiography, AncSoc 6, 1975, p. 260-274 [257-274]; su Tucidide, lo 
stesso autore in L''autopsie' dans la méthode des historiens grecs du V° siècle avant J.-C., 
Brussel 1980, p. 120-124, in margine al capitolo ‘metodologico’). Sulla base dei passi che 
si sono qui considerati, di Tucidide, Diodoro e Cassio Dione, credo sia possibile conclu- 
dere che proprio dal modo di procedere nell'indagine (spesso evidenziato dall'accosta- 
mento all’ ‘altro’, presentato come il promotore di un modo diverso e/o opposto di pro- 
cedere, ad esempio i logografi e i poeti in Tucidide, o il dispregiato tò OpvAovpevov in 
Cassio Dione) lo storiografo tende ad affermare — e a ribadire all'occorrenza — la sua 
stessa identità di storiografo. Vd. ancora infra. 
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àveÉéXeyxta si riferirà al modo difettoso dei logografi, e probabilmente 
anche dei poeti, di trasmettere i fatti antichi: si riferirà a uno stato dun- 
que, a una qualità che non è del fatto antico in sé, ma che il fatto antico 
ha patito per come è stato presentato dai non-storiografi, vale a dire, senza 
prove, senza critica. 


b) Un’ interpretazione di I 21, 1 


Data una definizione di 6vta àve&éAeykta, si può tentare ora una 
migliore messa a fuoco del senso integrale di I 21, 1. Nel sintagma, si 
diceva, il participio óvta serve a qualificare dvs&&ieyKta come condi- 
zione, stato che i fatti assumono per come vengono presentati nelle opere 
logografiche e poetiche”. Tucidide, a suo modo, ha rilevato un difetto e 
lo denuncia: l’elenchos manca proprio nei grandi tradizionali custodi della 
memoria del passato. Denunciando, rivendica ad un tempo allo storico la 
responsabilità di porre rimedio alla perpetuazione acritica dei fatti: essi 
vanno riportati con l'elenchos che manca. 

Tucidide, in I 21.1, riflette dunque su un problema di trasmissione 
dell'informazione. Perció procede a definire nel dettaglio 1 modi e gli 
obiettivi della poesia e della logografia, per giustificare l'assenza 
dell elenchos con la natura stessa di queste discipline. E’, per lui, tutto 
un problema di orientamenti, di modi. Per la poesia il difetto genetico è 
nell'auxesis celebrativa: il fatto compare ingigantito, il canto, adornan- 
dolo, non ne rispetta le giuste proporzioni; al contrario, si direbbe che il 
fine del canto sia proprio deformarlo. Quanto alla logografia, il difetto 
genetico parrebbe consistere in qualche cosa di diverso. La parola-chiave, 
in questo caso, è &vv&deoov. Sembrerebbe, quello dei logografi, un «met- 
tere assieme», un arrangiare compositivamente la materia rivolto ad un 
obiettivo che, necessariamente, non è quello degli storiografi. E in effetti, 
a contare per il logografo non è una verità da restituire al lettore, come 
per lo storiografo, ma presentare l’oggetto in forma allettante: puntare 
ad una performance ad effetto, che reggendosi su un’impostazione for- 
male in cui non c’è spazio per la riflessione sulle prove e sugli indizi, 
viene a precludersi ogni credibilità”!. 


70 Fino a questo momento ho evitato di pronunciarmi sull'eventualità che dveGéAeyKta 
riguardi i soli logografi, e non i poeti (così credeva Steup: vd. supra). Personalmente 
ritengo che l’opposizione forte sia sempre tra due parti: tra storiografia da un lato, e poe- 
sia e logografia dall’altro. D’ora in poi, pertanto, accorperò poeti e logografi in un unico 
‘fronte polemico”. 

7! Nei Aoyoypogor di I 21.1 la critica sembra orientata a riconoscere, in linea di 
massima, gli ‘scrittori di prosa’, distinti dai poeti/scrittori in versi (cf. A.W. GOMME, 
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Nel seguito kai tà xoAAà OHNO ypóvou abtOv åTÍOTÖG Eni TO 
uv0@deg ErvevınnKöro, Tucidide rafforza l’idea di critica alla prassi 
poetica e logografica espressa in GveGéAEy«ta, introducendo il tema del 
tempo, la grande variabile che condiziona la rappresentazione degli eventi 
nel suo grado di precisione. Come il participio òvta, anche xve- 
vikrkócza qualifica i fatti nel contesto del trattamento che a questi riser- 
vano i poeti e i logografi, ma non piü con la stessa idea di staticità. A pre- 
valere, questa volta, è un'idea di movimento: i fatti «si aprono a forza la 
strada» verso il uv0@deg; non diventano «mito» tout court, tendono ad 
averne, piü precisamente, lo stesso «carattere». 

E’ indubbio che questo ‘tendere’ dei fatti sia una conseguenza dovuta 
alla loro condizione di dveÉéAgyxta, vale a dire, al fatto di essere stati 
abbandonati a una trasmissione senza critica. Questo «carattere del 
mythos» a cui Tucidide fa riferimento con TO pv0@dec, indicando con ciò 
il risultato del processo contrassegnato da &KveviknKöto, è infatti pro- 
prio quello dell’assenza di elenchos: i canti poetici e i racconti logogra- 


op. cit. [n. 15], p. 138-139). Ho ragione di credere che Tucidide in effetti non pensasse ai 
soli storici, ma avesse in mente anche scrittori di diverso genere. La dimensione retorica 
a cui l’espressione &vvrıd&van rinvia, suggerisce che tra i Aoyoypa@or si debbano con- 
tare i retori, politici ed epidittici. Non è un caso che in V 85 l’espressione dvéXeyKta 
(omologo di dvegéAeyKta) contrassegni la ‘j@io1g continua’ negata dai Meli agli amba- 
sciatori ateniesi, vale a dire un discorso — come Tucidide stesso specifica — ‘senza con- 
traddittorio': netd od TPOG TO nANdog oi Aöyoı yiyvovtar, ónog o7] pù Evveyei 
phos oi NOAAOI Exayoye Kai GvérEyKta &£oóna& dKoboavtsg Nuov anarndwcıv. Il 
discorso senza contraddittorio — dunque senza elenchos — viene dichiarato dai diplo- 
matici Ateniesi (sc. Tucidide) seducente e ingannevole rispetto al pubblico: il link con I 
21, 1, dove i X0yoypàgot sono detti interessarsi al TPoCdyOYOTEPov TH Akpodoet anzi- 
ché all’dAndéotepov, è evidentissimo. Dobbiamo concludere che nella categoria di Aoyo- 
yp6&qot vengano inclusi anche i retori, e che Tucidide stia pensando alla loro scrittura dei 
fatti, strutturalmente concepita (ecco il «mettere assieme», Suvvrıd&von) per risultare gra- 
devole, e ingannare. I retori in effetti cercano programmaticamente il gradimento del pub- 
blico, e ai fini di un’accorta seduzione possono permettersi quel che invece allo storico non 
è mai lecito, ossia evitare l’elenchos, riportare il passato senza critica, manipolare, nel 
caso, l’informazione (sottolineo che quella del retore è una possibilità operativa, non un 
obbligo: non dobbiamo pensare che Tucidide stia condannando i retori in quanto tali, per 
quanto una polemica generalizzazione, in un metodologico ‘corpo a corpo’ come questo 
a cui assistiamo in I 21.1, sarebbe per certi versi ammissibile. Del resto, gli stessi poeti 
sapevano utilizzare strumenti di ricerca affini a quelli degli storiografi (cf. S. MAZZARINO, 
op. cit. [n. 1], p. 42-44). Ma certo, né per loro né per i logografi l'elenchos è imprescin- 
dibile come per Tucidide e — più in generale — gli storici consapevoli del proprio 
mestiere). Aggiungo ancora che proprio alla prassi dei Aoyoyp&got tutti (retori poli- 
tici/epidittici e non) e dei poeti Tucidide ancora punta polemicamente, quando nega alla 
sua opera la qualifica di dyovıona £g tò rapoxptjua akovetv (I 22.4): insiste sulla 
fatuità di certi discutibili contributi alla memoria del passato, e rigetta la spettacolarizza- 
zione della notizia a cui la logografia — sia essa di storico o di retore — e la poesia sono 
avvezze. 
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fici, a forza di perpetuare la memoria di fatti antichissimi acriticamente, 
tendono a presentarli in un certo senso come nuovi ‘miti’, a spacciarli cioè 
per racconti che non hanno nulla di diverso dal mythos, la cui particola- 
rità è quella di raccontare senza l'ausilio di prove, o senza aver seguito 
un preventivo percorso di accertamento". 

Il tempo qui richiamato (620 ypovov abtOv) favorisce il processo in 
atto descritto con ¿nì tò uv0@deg ExvevikynKOorta, anche se, è bene pre- 
cisare, di questo processo non è l'agente unico responsabile: il tempo tra- 
scorso aggrava uno slittamento verso il uvO@deg che è stato cagionato 
proprio dalla mancanza dell’elenchos, laddove, procedendo all’assem- 
blaggio dell'informazione (si ricordi il Suv£0goav dei logografi), non si 
è mai posto un problema di credibilità (Ariot®c), e quindi di verità. Nep- 
pure nel mythos (il racconto in cui tutto si narra ma nulla è dimostrato) 
si pone un problema di credibilità. E a questa forma, non a caso, pari- 
menti tendono, rinunciando entrambi all’elenchos, i canti poetici e i rac- 
conti logografici. 

Il tempo non concepito come aggravante, ma come causa impediente 
reale nella riproduzione fedele, esatta e completa dell’evento remoto, 


72 A tò pvd®deg, che come qui ricorre ancora in I 22.4, la critica ha spesso dato diverse 
interpretazioni. Dal senso di ‘storia-racconto’ (A.W. GOMME, op. cit. [n. 15], p. 149. 
Secondo Gomme, il riferimento è agli ampi, piacevoli estratti narrativi di Erodoto, a cui 
già gli scoliasti a I 22.4 (C. Hude [ed.], op. cit. [n. 44], p. 24) credevano che Tucidide si 
riferisse) a quello di *mito'/passato (A.E. WARDMAN, art. cit. [n. 11], p. 404; M. DETIENNE, 
op. cit. [n. 2], p. 70-82. Cf. L. CANFORA (ed.), op. cit. [n. 39], p. 27), a ‘favola’ (E.F. PoPPo, 
op. cit. [n. 43], p. 182; J. CLASSEN, loc. cit. [n. 46]; J. STEUP, loc. cit. [n. 47]; ancora 
A.W. GOMME, loc. cit.; A.J. WOODMAN, op. cit. [n. 15], p. 23), al senso di una narrazione 
celebrativa (S. HORNBLOWER, op. cit. [n. 11], p. 61, su suggerimento di S. FLORY, The 
Meaning of tò un pvd@deg (1.22.4) and the Usefulness of Thucydides’ History, CJ 85, 
1989-90, p. 193-208). Cf. a tò un pv0®deg (detto da Tucidide sulla propria storia in I 22.4) 
il senso dato di una letteratura stilisticamente poco aggraziata (O. LENDLE, Kc/jua &c dei, 
RhM 133, 1990, p. 231-242) e sobria (F.L. MÜLLER, Das Problem der Urkunden bei Thuky- 
dides, Stuttgart 1997, p. 178). Traduzione più appropriata per tò pv0©deg mi sembra «il 
carattere della favola» (cf. C.F. SMITH in op. cit. [n. 53], p. 37: «into the region of the fabu- 
lous»; J. DE ROMILLY in Thucydide [n. 39], p. 14: «un caractére mythique»), laddove per 
favola non si intende di necessità il racconto puramente inventato, ma il racconto, appunto, 
‘senza prove’, non costruito su accertamenti (anche A. TSAKMAKIS, op. cit. [n. 9], p. 55- 
56, vede nel termine l'espressione di un carattere contrario all'esposizione ‘scientifica’) e 
perció piü facile, accessibile e quindi piacevole. Detto questo potrebbe riuscire parados- 
sale che Tucidide dica tò pù pv0®deg in I 22.4 riferendosi alla cronaca della guerra con- 
temporanea, decisamente ellitica quanto a prove riportate; ma Tucidide confida nella buona 
fede di un lettore già convinto — dall’Archeologia e dalla notizia teorica di I 20-22 — sulla 
serietà massima e sullo scrupolo della sua ricerca: per Tucidide la letteratura di accerta- 
mento è sempre più impegnativa e più ostica; chi legge è avvertito che l’opera non nasce 
per intrattenere, e che in quanto costruita sulla ricerca, non si confonderà con il racconto 
(di ben diversi presupposti e strutturazione) da intrattenimento. 
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viene evocato a chiare lettere solo alla conclusione di I 21, 1, quando 
Tucidide, riferiti i difetti della poesia e della logografia, torna a parlare 
della sua ricerca: nóptjo0at dè ... &x TOV ENIPAVEOTÜTWV onueiov 
dc nañaià eivai dnoxpovtac. 

Solo nella prospettiva di chi si pone il problema di pistis, si preoccupa 
di definire l'evento nel passato remoto in modo che risulti credibile a chi 
legge, e pertanto mette in pratica l'elenchos, solo cioè quando si è sto- 
riografi e si opera da storiografi, si puó ambire a rendere al lettore qual- 
cosa di alternativo al mythos, al racconto senza prove: il racconto pro- 
vato del passato ovviamente, ossia, i/ passato ritrovato in base ai segni 
più evidenti (nbpnodaı dè ... k TOV &nripavgotóávov onpetov). 

Nel passo il dè introduce, a segno di un fortissimo contrasto rispetto a 
quanto si é detto a proposito dei poeti e dei logografi, proprio il concetto 
nitido del recupero avvenuto del passato (nbptio0aw. Questo fa lo sto- 
riografo attraverso l'elenchos. E questo ha fatto Tucidide nell’ Archeolo- 
gia: ha affondato il suo pugno nel tempo, afferrato qualcosa, e dato al 
tutto una visibilità narrativa, per quanto ridotta, parziale e imprecisa. Solo 
i segni più espliciti (êk TOV ETLMAVEOTAT@V onpeiov), quei relitti 
d’informazione che vanno scelti e inseriti in quel sistema di riflessione e 
di accertamento che li rende tekmeria («indizi»), sistema fatto di prove 
e controprove che è l’elenchos, sono serviti a questo scopo. 

Tucidide, come si è visto, traccia nel complesso una rigida linea divi- 
soria: l'adesione al vero nel palaion — nel rispetto di un limite che è 
quello del tempo trascorso, dell’antichità del fatto —, è materia per sto- 
riografi e ‘filaleti’, non per logografi, né per poeti. E nemmeno, aggiun- 
gerei, per il pubblico dei logografi e dei poeti. Si è già in precedenza 
osservato, ragionando sul passo di Cassio Dione, che lo storico, oppo- 
nendo per accostamento il suo giudizio fondato sul tekmerion al tò 0pv- 
X\obpevov della tradizione, mette il lettore quasi nelle condizioni di sce- 
gliere tra le affermazioni infondate — in quanto non verificate — della 
tradizione e la sua ricostruzione indiziaria, invitandolo implicitamente a 
favorire, come è ovvio, la seconda. Qualcosa di simile accade qui in 
I 21.1. Tutto il periodo è strutturato sul punto di vista di un ipotetico 
ricettore: vopiC@v ... OÙK UV TIG GUAPTAVOL ... TIOTEÙMV ... HyNOG- 
u£vogc. Il giudizio di favore alla ricostruzione proposta dallo storico è 
previsto da Tucidide con una cautela (ook ðv tic duaptàvo1) che certo 
dipende dalla consapevole difficoltà di ogni approccio al passato, ma è 
certo espresso nel segno di una consapevole superiorità del suo approc- 
cio rispetto a quello dei poeti e dei logografi. 
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La ricezione, insomma, è importante: il lettore deve rendersi conto di 
quale sia la proposta più credibile, tra quella dei Tucidide, e quella dei 
poeti e dei logografi. Se al lettore interessa la verità, anche per il passato, 
sarà tenuto a scegliere Tucidide. Dunque, Tucidide non soltanto ammicca 
al lettore come Cassio Dione: chiama all’appello chi cerca la verità; e 
anticipa, così facendo, la grande successiva selezione, di quanti vorranno 
TOV TE VEVOLEVOV TO GAMES OKONEIV kai TOV ueAAóvtov?. Anche se 
l’oggetto di riferimento, in tal caso, non sara più il passato dell’ Archeo- 
logia, ricostruito a indizi, ma l’evento della guerra del Peloponneso. 


II. L’eòpeiv del ‘palaion’ (Thuc. I 1.3; 20.1) 


Dal senso complessivo di I 21.1 può venire una scossa risolutiva al que- 
sito da cui ci siamo mossi, se Tucidide ritenga possibile conoscere il pas- 
sato. Il tono perentorio con cui Tucidide proprio qui afferma di aver tro- 
vato il passato nel rispetto dei limiti concessi dal tempo (nópfjo0o1 dè 
... K TOV &nipaveotátov onueiov óc radarà eivat aToypo@vtoc), 
è l'indicazione esplicita di un sapere conquistato, di un passato remoto 
ritrovato — seppure a intermittenza — e conosciuto. La verità inevitabil- 
mente sfumata delle età remote è trasmessa al lettore in una certa forma, 
e questa è la forma dell’ elenchos, della narrazione argomentata, non con- 
tinuata e senza prove come in un mythos bensì spezzata dall’inserimento 
dei tekmeria, di quei ‘segni’ della tradizione che, scelti e inseriti dallo sto- 
rico nel suo argomento, si fanno «indizi», e con la loro presenza distin- 
guono l’esposizione in quanto storica. 

Dunque la storia arcaica, per il Tucidide che riflette in I 21.1, sem- 
brerebbe in effetti possibile. Certo, non come conoscenza dettagliata dei 
fatti. Il problema sta tutto, per i fatti arcaici, in una visibilità troppo poco 
definita. Ad impedirla infatti è il tempo”. Oltretutto, esiste un limite 
nell’attività di recupero, che è nella prassi stessa della ricerca storiogra- 


7 1224. 

74 Vale la pena di sottolineare subito (anche se riuscirà perspicuo da quanto si dirà poi 
infra) come sia tendenza di Tucidide definire il proprio rapporto con il passato nei termini 
di una visione. Visione che il soggetto (sc. lo storico) porta a un oggetto (sc. l'evento sto- 
rico) definito quanto a visibilità: éni paxpdtatov oKonobdvtt pot (I 1.3); vOv TE 
yevopévov TO capèg OKONEIV kai TOV LEAAOVTOV (I 22.4). L'aggettivo cagéc e il deri- 
vato avverbio oap®ç si accompagnano indifferentemente ai verbi oxometv ed evpetv (cf. 
locc. citt.): è un segno esplicito di come Tucidide identifichi, nella sostanza, le operazioni 
di visione e di ritrovamento/conoscenza. Perciò la distanza di tempo (cf. I 1.3; 21.1) agi- 
sce tra soggetto e oggetto similmente alla distanza di spazio: più l’oggetto è distante — nel 
tempo come nello spazio — meno è distinguibile, meno è riproducibile nella sua interezza. 
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fica: essa si svolge, in fin dei conti, per una sola via, senza alcuna alter- 
nativa: la via dell elenchos, che né la poesia né la logografia frequentano 
(o almeno, non programmaticamente). Tucidide dichiara tutto questo in 
I 21.1 con fermezza estrema, quasi con severità. 

Come accordare, a questo punto, quanto qui dichiarato da Tucidide 
dopo l'Archeologia, in I 21.1, e quanto si leggeva prima dell’ Archeolo- 
gia, in I 1.3? Non dichiarava qui Tucidide l’impossibilita sostanziale 
della conoscenza del palaion? Il ‘dissidio’ interno alle osservazioni di 
Tucidide sollevato dall’interpretazione che si è proposta di óvta aveté- 
Agyxta, sollecita ora ad una rilettura comparata dei passi introduttivi 
all’Archeologia e di quelli conclusivi (I 1.3; 20.1). Vedremo se si possa 
identificare nella riflessione di Tucidide sul passato una linea argomen- 
tativa precisa, continua, e soprattutto, senza nodi contraddittori. 

Ritorniamo all’adynaton di I 1.3, e leggiamolo nel suo contesto: 


TÒ yap TPO GdTOV kai TH ETL raXaitepa ouo pèv eòpeiv dà 
xpovov nañ Oos ddbvata hv, EK dè TEKH PLOV OV ETi LAKPOTATOV 
OKOTODVTt por tiotedoa1 EvuPaiver od ueyara voita yevéoOar 
OŬTE Kata TOÙG TOAgpOVUG oUte &c TH GAA”. 


Presa visione del contesto, sembrerebbe possibile concludere che la 
dichiarazione dell’ adynaton sia stata oggetto, nel suo senso proprio, di un 
travisamento. Qui Tucidide non sta indicando l'adynaton della ricerca sul 
passato, semmai l'adynaton di dare, del passato, una visione chiara. Il 
che, come é facilmente intuibile, non é esattamente dire che il passato sia 
indescrivibile” 

AI centro della discussione di I 1.3, insomma, non parrebbe la possi- 
bilità o l'impossibilità di tenere un’indagine sul passato, ma la chiarezza 
dell’immagine che se ne può dare — fuori di metafora, la qualità e la 
quantità dei dettagli fornibili nella rappresentazione dei fatti". Tucidide 
ci sta dicendo che il tempo è un ostacolo, e nella visione del passato si 
interpone tra osservatore e fatto osservato mediando terribilmente: data 
l’azione di questo diaframma, che rende l’immagine dell’evento più lon- 
tano sfuocata, risulta difficile darne descrizione; e ai dettagli su cui si 
fonda la chiarezza, per forza, bisogna rinunciare. 


75 Thuc. I 1.3. 

76 J, MARINCOLA era sulla buona strada, tentando di superare l'imbarazzante contrasto 
tra la dichiarazione di adynaton di I 1.3 e l'Archeologia (op. cit. [n. 33], p. 96 n. 166). 

77 Si ricorderà che proprio questo concetto — di limitata completezza e chiarezza del 
fatto restituito — gli editori Classen e Steup sentivano di dover leggere in óvta dvegé- 
Agykza. Vd. supra, con n. 49. 
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Ora, quanto incide l’adynaton della chiarezza sulla descrizione pratica 
del passato? E’ possibile semplicemente trovare (heurein), rinunciando 
alla chiarezza (saphes)? E’ una domanda che potremmo porre a Tuci- 
dide, ma che Tucidide stesso, del resto, sembrerebbe essersi già posto da 
sé. Un principio di risposta infatti sembrerebbe rilevabile nelle ultime 
parole di I 1.3: 


... ÈK dè Tekunpiov Ov Eni HOKPÖTATOV OKOTODVTI OL TIOTEÙOAL 
EvuPaiver od ueyóXa vopito yeveodar oÙte KATH TOG TOAENOVG 
oùte ég và dd ia. 


Anticipando il contenuto dell'Archeologia, di imminente esposizione, 
Tucidide dichiara il suo proposito immediato: dimostrare la tesi secondo 
cui, in passato, la Grecia era debole in tutto, e nulla di paragonabile alla 
grande guerra del presente era successo; e servirsi, a questo scopo, di 
tekmeria, «indizi» raccolti nel corso di un'indagine. «/ndizi» — speci- 
fica ancora — «a cui mi accade di prestar fede» (uor nıoTsdoaı vp- 
Batvet). 

Il riferimento alla pistis è importantissimo. Il concetto di pistis com- 
pare qui associato strettamente a quello di tekmerion: lo storico ci sta già 
dicendo che l'Archeologia consisterà in un elenchos sul passato. O 
meglio, sta dichiarando che ha già esaminato il passato, che ha trovato 
indizi a cui prestar fede, e che saranno proprio questi indizi ad essere 
rivelati al lettore nei capitoli seguenti. L'Archeologia viene cosi intro- 
dotta al lettore come esposizione di ricerca e ricostruzione critica ad un 
tempo del passato, credibile per prove manifeste. 

Sempre in questo stesso punto testuale, Tucidide ancora anticipa al let- 
tore di avere fatto una precisa scelta, difficile e perció coraggiosa, fin dal 
principio: guardare indietro (oxonovvti po), tentando di coprire la 
maggiore estensione di tempo possibile (&ri paxpotatov). Il gesto è ine- 
quivocabile: lo storico ha volto il suo sguardo al passato senza arrestarsi 
ad alcun preciso limite. E’ l'ammissione di una ricerca compiuta, di un 
tentativo di conoscenza per età remotissime. Tanto remote da trovarsi 
nettamente al di là dei limiti dello spatium historicum che normalmente 
si ritengono definiti da Tucidide per la sua inchiesta: lo storico guarda al 
passato arcaico come a un oggetto che è nella storia, e non al di fuori, e 
di cui si può dare — ovviamente entro rigorosi limiti di comprensione — 
un qualche tipo di verifica. Non a caso, nell’avvio dell’ Archeologia, Tuci- 
dide esordisce con un @aivetat, accostato al voio che è il segno di una 
conclusione fiduciosa di giudizio: 
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... OD ueyóàAa vouito yevéodar oùte Kata TOÙG TOAELOUG OŬTE ÈG 
tà GAAG. paivetar yap ...7%. 


Tucidide sta tenendo fede all’assunto che non si possa procedere ad una 
definizione chiara dell’eta remota per via del tempo trascorso (confor- 
memente all’adynaton di I 1.3). Ma ad una definizione, come si può 
vedere, procede comunque. La chiarezza viene meno — sia pure, è del 
resto inevitabile che accada, per tempi così lontani. Ma con la chiarezza 
non vien meno la parola: Tucidide evita il silenzio, vede e descrive; sce- 
glie di descrivere il passato rispettando le distanze. E in effetti, l'oggetto 
non è, bensì sembra (gaivetai): i suoi tratti sono irrimediabilmente sfu- 
mati, ma questa condizione non impedisce che qualcosa, su di esso, si 
dica. 

Dall’esordio dell’Archeologia passiamo ora alla sua conclusione, al 
capitolo 20. E^ qui che si ritrova, finalmente in forma compiuta, la rispo- 
sta alla domanda se sia possibile trovare rinunciando alla chiarezza. Leg- 
giamo: 


Ta èv oùv radatà toradta nbpov, ...”. 


Tucidide rammenta al lettore che cosa abbia fatto, in concreto, nei capi- 

toli precedenti. E dichiara: «/ fatti antichi, dunque, tali li ho trovati». 
Così Tucidide ci dice che è arrivato a una conoscenza8®. Ma ci dice 

anche dell’altro, e precisamente, a quale tipo di conoscenza sia approdato. 


7$ Thuc. I 1.3-2.1. 

7 Thuc. I 20.1. 

80 Di toradta ha ben messo in evidenza il senso pregnante Canfora: «cosi grandi (sc. 
rispetto al presente)» (/occ. citt. in n. 22 supra). Non penso tuttavia che si possa fare del 
verbo heurein (da edpioka, qui nÒpov) il tecnicismo di una teoria tucididea della ‘com- 
prensione' per cui l'oggetto (il fatto storico) non sarebbe conoscibile in sé, ma soltanto in 
quanto ‘più grande’ o ‘più piccolo’ rispetto all'analogo del presente (ibid.). Canfora vor- 
rebbe che in tutte le sue ricorrenze archeologico-metodologiche heurein significhi altro da 
«vedere» o «conoscere» (piü precisamente, «valutare gli eventi del passato in termini di 
grandezza». Su ciò lo stesso autore in "Trovare i fatti storici”, QS 13 (1981), p. 212-213 
[211-220]), ma si trascurano almeno due ricorrenze: una in cui l'equivalenza con skopein 
(«vedere» ovvero «conoscere»: cf. supra n. 74) è davvero palese, I 1.3 (sul passo cf. art. 
cit. [n. 7], p. 458, e Tucidide [n. 39], p. 3, in cui indicativa è l'assenza di considerazione 
per capac, e l'adynaton viene interpretato diversamente a seconda del senso dato a heu- 
rein: non letterale di difficoltà quando heurein avrebbe il preteso senso *tecnico' di «valu- 
tare in termini di grandezza»; letterale invece di impossibilità quando lo stesso heurein 
riprende il senso proprio — pur virgolettato — di «trovare»); un'altra in cui heurein viene 
impiegato in rapporto alla ricerca sul presente, I 22.3 (certo per contrassegnare un'opera- 
zione volta a conseguire una conoscenza piena, non una 'stima di grandezza relativa"). 
Di fatto poi, Tucidide non si limita a dare nell'Archeologia una stima dell'entità relativa 
degli eventi del passato. Quando fonda su ragioni dinastiche e economiche il potere di 
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Si noterà che le parole di Tucidide non sono più le stesse di I 1.3; che 
qualcosa è significativamente mutato, un dettaglio soltanto, nella perma- 
nenza del resto. C'é heurein, ma non c’è più saphos. Ecco la traccia di 
una sensibile differenza: l'assenza del ‘saphos’. E’ il segno che l'ady- 
naton è rimasto inviolato, e che ciò non ha impedito di raccontare; che 
qualcosa in effetti è stato trovato, ma il ritrovamento è avvenuto a caro 
prezzo: rinunciando alla chiarezza. 

Trovare senza chiarezza è dunque possibile. E’ possibile cioè descri- 
vere il passato, per Tucidide, a patto che si rinunci alla chiarezza. 
L’Archeologia è prova che qualcosa del passato si può dire, ma di quanto 
si può dire rispecchia anche i limiti. Tucidide, con l'Archeologia, ha riba- 
dito la possibilità di studiare il passato e di descriverlo, ma di questa pos- 
sibilità ha dettato anche, ad un tempo, le condizioni. 


III. Il contesto di I 21.1 (Thuc. I 20-22) 


Si è visto come Tucidide non abbia rinunciato all'Aeurein, e difatti 
abbia trovato; parimenti, come per trovare nel passato abbia rinunciato 
al saphes, ossia alla pretesa di tracciare distintamente e nitidamente i 
contorni degli eventi: un tributo senz'altro pesante, ma per la causa di 
una verità da acquisire, necessario. Seguitiamo ora nella lettura del capi- 
tolo 20. Sembra che allo storico si presenti, a questo punto, come l’esi- 
genza di giustificare il risultato conseguito nell'Archeologia. «Era dif- 
ficile» — dichiara Tucidide — «prestar fede ad ogni indizio, uno dopo 
l’altro». 


... Yodetà Övra navti EG tekxunpio miotedoat. Oi yap GvOpw- 
TOL TUG dKOÙg TOV TPOYEYEVNHEVOV, kai TV &nvyóptia ogíolv N, 
ópoíoc GPacaviotas nap’ AMNMAmv 6&yovcai!. 


Agamennone, o riporta una ragione diversa dal giuramento di Tindaro per spiegare la /ea- 
dership dell’ Atride sui principi achei e il coinvolgimento di questi nella guerra di Troia 
(I 9: Tucidide preferisce una spiegazione ‘psicologica’), sfugge, mi sembra, a un ragio- 
namento di pura grandezza, per proporre lui stesso una versione dei fatti che, costruita sulla 
tradizione, finisce per differenziarsi da essa; e in cui, se proprio non si arriva a raccon- 
tare il passato, si fissano i presupposti per darne un racconto diverso, alternativo. Certo, 
possiamo credere che alla *grandezza' Tucidide stia soprattutto guardando qui in I 20.1, 
al momento del bilancio. Ma la ragione di ciò è in un interesse preminente: l'Archeolo- 
gia è stata scritta per dimostrare la superiore grandezza di una guerra sulle altre, la guerra 
del presente; Tucidide altro non fa che ritornare sul punto di ragione della sua tesi. Dun- 
que, a totabca. andrà certo riconosciuto il senso di una grandezza che si definisce relati- 
vamente, ma ad nbpov non andrà negato il suo valore proprio, che è quello di una cono- 
scenza conseguita. 

8! Thuc. I 20.1. 
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L'Archeologia è conclusa. Tucidide riosserva il cammino intrapreso 
con un solo colpo d’occhio, come dalla sommità di una vetta conquistata. 
La sua è stata — comprendiamo — una fatica reale, vera e propria auto- 
patheia*’. I passaggi più complicati sono tutti in bell’evidenza: i segni 
raccolti esaminati uno dopo l'altro (£öng); il diaframma denunciato della 
tradizione, sempre presente tra osservatore e fatto antico; l’inganno — più 
nascosto e perciò a maggior ragione insidioso — delle guide ‘locali’, 
quelle che dovrebbero in quanto tali essere più esperte, ma in realtà sono 
inaffidabili. Eppure — osserva Tucidide — c’è chi si fida di loro; chi pur 
potendo verificarne l’attendibilità, accetta ciecamente ciò che dicono: 
«Gli uomini raccolgono gli uni dagli altri le informazioni sul passato, 
anche quando riguardino la stessa terra in cui risiedono, comunque in 
modo acritico»®°. 

Tucidide identifica qui quella che è stata una complicante nella sua 
scelta dei tekmeria. Ma identifica anche un secondo grande fattore di 
complicazione della ricerca archeologica in generale: accanto al tempo 
che tutto disperde allentando i lacci della memoria sta la tradizione, sorta 
di macchina in cui tutto si ritrasmette senza ausilio di critica. Qui si gioca 
il conflitto vero della ricerca archeologica: lo capiamo dall’opposizione 
visibilissima che Tucidide stabilisce, tra lo storico che scava sotto la fac- 
ciata convenzionale, scruta in profondità le conoscenze accreditate per 
scoprirne puntualmente l'infondatezza e denunciarla, e gli avOponoı, che 
raccolgono e ritrasmettono quanto hanno raccolto senza porsi alcuna 
domanda. 

Tucidide accosta, in un confronto consapevole e mirato, il suo ponos, 
la sua pistis concessa soltanto dopo vaglio, alla ricezione all'ingrosso 
degli UvOpotot e al loro dpacaviotog: spiega il perché di tanta dura 
fatica, facendo risaltare il suo lavoro come originale — oltre che fati- 
coso — esercizio di critica. In tal modo, arriva quasi a impartire un inse- 
gnamento a chi voglia tentare cammini altrettanto impervi: i segni non 
vanno ritrasmessi indiscriminatamente, come hanno fatto di generazione 
in generazione gli enchorioi; i segni infatti non sono tutti quanti uguali: 


8 L’aggettivo ya Aen conserva questo senso di pesantezza, gravità e dunque di fatica. 
Al suo solito, Tucidide si dimostra formidabile nell’uso di espressioni di sintesi. 

83 Sul rapporto tra Tucidide e informazione locale, vd. H. VERDIN, Notes sur l'attitude 
des historiens grecs à l’égard de la tradition locale, AncSoc 1 (1970), p. 191-194 [183- 
200]; D. AMBAGLIO, "Exiycpioc: un termine tecnico storiografico ?, in Storiografia locale 
e storiografia universale. Forme di acquisizione del sapere storico nella cultura antica 
(Bologna, 16-18 dicembre 1999), Como 2001, p. 9 [7-21]. 
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bisogna saperli distinguere e scegliere, e in questo risiede l’essenza 
dell’indagine, nella riflessione sui dati disponibili e nella loro synkrisis®*. 
Chi si adeguerà al metodo scoprirà come il vero spesso coincida con qual- 
cosa di diverso da quanto comunemente si racconta o si dice sul passato. 

Lo storico è tenuto ad affrontare come uno sforzo di indagine mag- 
giorato, dovendo supplire a un difetto altrui: l’assenza di critica. 
Nell'osservazione di Tucidide, dBacaviotws è senz'altro il lemma- 
chiave, e distingue, nella maniera più generica, un’informazione che nel 
tempo viene a diffondersi in forma — data l’assenza di vaglio critico — 
ripetitiva: conserva infatti i difetti della fonte, e li perpetua. In questa 
trasmissione ‘maligna’ dell’informazione lo storico irrompe spezzando la 
continuità del processo: apporta correzioni avvalendosi dell’elenchos, 
della critica esercitata, e così cambia il passato, rifondandolo criticamente 
in una diversa, più attendibile rappresentazione. E° proprio così che Tuci- 
dide ha sostituito, alla vulgata deformata dei fatti, la sua verità nei capi- 
toli dell’Archeologia. Ce lo sta dicendo. 

Dopo un’esemplificativa parentesi sull’inaffidabilità degli enchorioi 
— i famosi errori ‘locali’ antichi degli Ateniesi e degli altri Greci su 
Sparta (I 20.2-3) — Tucidide riaffronta il tema del ponos di ricerca: 

obtoG ATAaAAIMMPOS toic noAAoig f] ehto ts dAnbeiac, Kai tì 
tà Eroina LOALOV tpénovtat®>, 


Tucidide insiste ancora sulla difficoltà anti-convenzionale del suo 
impegno. Parla ancora per esperienza diretta, per autopatheia. Ma Tuci- 
dide non si accontenta. Prima definiva il difetto della tradizione per vie 
generali; ora aggiunge: «I piü preferiscono volgersi alle informazioni già 
pronte». Prima c'erano le responsabilità dei locali — e degli uomini tutti 


84 Evidentemente vale, per i tekmeria dell'Archeologia, l'osservazione che Tucidide 
stesso farà nel capitolo ‘del metodo’ a proposito dei testimoni interpellati per gli avveni- 
menti di guerra: le informazioni utilizzate non sono tratte £x TOD mapatvyovtos, «dal 
primo venuto», vale a dire, non sono le più immediatamente accessibili (I 22.2). Perciò 
Tucidide parla, anche qui in I 20, di ricerca della verità come opera di fatica. Tucidide 
dice di aver impiegato i segni più evidenti (121.1: èk Tov étipaveotaTtov onpeiov; cf. 
supra): questo è certo segno di una scelta compiuta, di una selezione dei dati realizzata 
(diversamente R. NICOLAI, art. cit. [n. 11], p. 285). Selezione che, sappiamo, si stringe ad 
ulteriori processi di elaborazione critica (cf. supra n. 32). Tra poco scopriremo che il difetto 
precipuo della tradizione a cui Tucidide oppone il proprio modo di procedere consiste, su 
sua diretta ammissione, nell'accontentarsi degli étoîpa, dei dati «già pronti» (I 20.3): è 
Tucidide stesso ad ammettere, in definitiva, che l’Archeologia è la risultante di un vaglio 
critico dell’informazione. 

85 Thuc. I 20.3. 
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— nella trasmissione acritica dei fatti, ma in tal caso, più che di una 
responsabilità si trattava di un meccanismo di natura («gli uomini accet- 
tano ...»); ora c’è la responsabilità di «molti» che — dice Tucidide — 
«si volgono» (tpémovtat) alle informazioni già preparate (anche locali), 
e con ciò scelgono di evitare la verifica. Tucidide riprende evidentemente, 
qui in I 20.3, il conflitto già cominciato in I 20.1; ma punta decisamente 
il dito contro qualcuno, accennando a una responsabilità pesante. 

Il senso di un’opposizione qui riaffiora, ma più forte di prima. Il con- 
flitto si inasprisce, la differenza si rende, con il riferimento alla Etnos 
tig dAnbeiac, più marcata. Tucidide ci ricorda che esiste tutta una 
distanza di prassi, tra lo storico, che opera attraverso l'elenchos puntando 
all’obiettivo della verità, ed altri che non conoscono né questo strumento 
né il fine a cui é rivolto. Lo storico guarda in faccia alla difficoltà: 
l'accetta e se ne fa carico. Gli altri diversamente seguono una via facile, 
che però è fuorviante: accettano gli étoiua, i fatti già preparati, quanto 
è già pronto, quanto è già detto, in evidente noncuranza per GAmM0eta, e 
per la complicata Grjtrjotc che sola ne permette la conquista. 

Tucidide è uno, contro «molti». Ecco ricostituirsi le stesse opposizioni 
trovate in Diodoro e Cassio Dione; riconosciamo la distinzione trovata 
in I 21.1. Già qui dunque, in I 20.1 e 20.3, Tucidide ha cominciato a defi- 
nire in che cosa consista il mestiere di storiografo, a definire in senso 
oppositivo l’opera dello storiografo rispetto a quella di chi non è storio- 
grafo. E ciò non desta meraviglia: proprio adesso verrà I 21.1. A questo 
punto Tucidide introduce le considerazioni che già conosciamo, sui poeti 
e sui logografi. Esaltando la sua prassi di ricerca come esercizio dell’elen- 
chos, denuncerà come poeti e logografi abbiano lasciato i fatti åveģé- 
Agykza, «senza ‘elenchos’». Il lettore è già arrivato a I 21.1, senza aver 
percepito, lungo questo breve ma denso tragitto di lettura, alcuna brusca 
deviazione di pensiero. 

Il concetto di dveééAgeyxta di I 21.1, con tutta la riflessione sui poeti 
e sui logografi, si allaccia alle considerazioni sull’àfacaviotmg di I 20.1 
con assoluta naturalezza. Non sussistono particolari mutamenti di rotta 
nella riflessione di Tucidide: la sequenza del suo pensiero è nitida e 
lineare. Comprendiamo così il senso e il valore di I 21.1: che non è una 
meditazione a sé stante sull’impossibilità di conoscere il passato, né con- 
sapevole abbandono del passato alle storpiature logografiche e poetiche, 
ma il punto nevralgico di una discussione più ampia, di confronto tra il 
proprio modo di trasmettere il passato (quello di Tucidide, critico) e il 
modo altrui (degli uomini in genere, per loro natura, e dei logografi e 
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dei poeti, per loro tendenza*6). Discussione che Tucidide ha scelto di 
impostare fin dal principio sui binari di una radicale opposizione: prima 
da solo in controtendenza con la tradizione; poi isolando se stesso dai 
TOAAOt; ponendo da un lato il suo modo, l’heurein e la difficoltà che la 
sua applicazione comporta, e dall'altro il modo degli altri (i 1022.06), il 
loro tpeneodaı mì tà Eroina, e la facilità di trasmissione che questa 
comporta. In tale contesto, I 21.1 si inquadra come il momento in cui 
Tucidide affida un'identità a questi to0XXoí che, per scelta, proprio non 
operano come uno storiografo dovrebbe operare: quanti scopriamo essere, 
appunto, i poeti e i logografi. I quali conoscono infatti un approccio 
diverso al passato, e hanno obiettivi diversi: preferiscono gli étoipa*’; 
operano anche a livello locale riciclando informazioni già pronte; riar- 
rangiano l'informazione senza elenchos, tutt'al più aggiungendo non una 
critica, ma la deformazione, in ossequio alla celebrazione e al piacere del 
pubblico, che ricercano. 

Cosi il cerchio si è chiuso. I 21.1 — è possibile affermarlo ora con 
sicurezza, completato questo breve sondaggio dei primi capitoli delle Sto- 
rie — e al centro di una sostanziosa meditazione sul valore, sul signifi- 
cato della storiografia nella ricostruzione degli eventi del passato rispetto 
agli alternativi canali della memoria. Meditazione affrontata nel segno, 
oramai evidente, che la conoscenza del passato è per Tucidide stesso, 
l'interprete più suggestivo della storiografia contemporanea, veramente 
possibile. Certo, la riflessione tucididea sulle difficoltà della ricerca non 
Si arresta qui: proseguirà ancora, sottraendosi ben presto al referente del 
passato per offrirsi — questa volta a titolo definitivo — al presente. Nel 
capitolo ‘metodologico’ (I 22) Tucidide stabilirà con il suo lettore l'impe- 
gno per uno oxozeiv del presente — che può e dovrà essere oupéc — 
nel rifiuto del pwOMdec. Allora, quando rileggeremo questa pagina cele- 
bre in cui vengono a stabilirsi i fondamenti metodologici dell'indagine sul 
contemporaneo, dovremo tenere a mente che la ‘battaglia’ per l'infor- 
mazione corretta a cui lì assistiamo non si accende nel presente, ma viene 


86 Si noti, nelle parole di Tucidide, il uäAAov: Kai &ri tà Eroina udiiov tpéroviar 
(sc. logografi e poeti). Indicazione di scelta, ma anche registrazione di tendenza: Tucidide 
riconosce che la ricezione acritica dei fatti é un indirizzo generale dei poeti e dei logografi, 
non una costante obbligatoria della loro prassi (cf. in n. 71 supra). Per lo storico, al con- 
trario, l'esercizio della critica all'informazione é una costante. 

87 Significativa è la continuità, negli scolî, tra la definizione di Etoipa, tà eoyepr| Kai 
avanödeıKto (C. HUDE [ed.], loc. cit. [n. 44]), e di dveGérEyKta: < ook > &A£yy ovs odéde 
anodeldeıg Exovta oddè GANON (ibid.). 
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dal passato, dall’ ‘Archeologia’; viene dal ‘palaion’, e dai problemi di 
rappresentazione che esso pone®. 

I 21.1, anche in questo dilatato contesto (I 20-22), resta un punto cru- 
ciale, un nodo fortissimo dell'intera riflessione tucididea sul fare storia. 
E si rivela illuminante, credo, per comprendere la psicologia stessa di 
Tucidide in quanto storico. I 21.1, illustrando con quanto vigore Tucidide 
voglia — e in definitiva possa — battersi contro la distorsione dell'infor- 
mazione tutta, anche sul passato più remoto, ci rammenta come sia in 
fondo ambizione di ogni storico, anche contemporaneo, stabilire una 
verità per ogni tempo. 


IV. Tucidide storico del passato 


Tucidide non ha mai voluto negare la possibilità di scrivere sul passato 
con propositi di verità. L'evenienza di dover attraversare lo spazio arcaico 
lo ha semmai portato alla necessità di discutere nel modo piü attento entro 
quali limiti si possa descrivere il fatto antico. Una risposta molto forte é 
stata data: in termini di concetto, se la storia più credibile e fededegna è 
quella che racconta il presente nel dettaglio, la storia del passato sarà piü 
credibile e fededegna quanto piü rinuncia al dettaglio. La storia del pas- 
sato, insomma, si definisce per Tucidide in rapporto al presente, e in 
difetto. La conoscenza del presente è la migliore conoscenza possibile, 
perché piü definita nei dettagli: Tucidide la prende a paradigma per una 
valutazione qualitativa e quantitativa della conoscenza del passato. Se, 
dunque, è l'Aeurein saphos l’espressione della conoscenza compiuta del 
presente, la storia del passato non sarà la negazione di un heurein, ma del 
saphos che lo accompagna: un heurein soltanto, senza saphes. 
Ovviamente esistono delle ‘ragioni forti’ perché sia ammissibile, per 
il passato, soltanto un heurein. Lo storico, se guarda indietro nei secoli, 
non scorge che limiti severissimi alla sua indagine. La ricerca del vero è 
un percorso ad ostacoli. Il primo di questi ostacoli — e la prima ‘ragione 
forte’ per cui lo storico nega che si possa dare del passato un heurein 
saphos — opera in natura: si tratta del tempo. Il tempo ha un potere for- 
midabile, cancella i fatti attraverso un costante, inarrestabile processo di 


88 Il passato, in I 20-21, è certo territorio di una lotta, per la verità e l'informazione cor- 
retta. La lotta in corso scivola via verso il presente, come il riferimento all’errore dei Greci 
sull’attualità spartana (I 20) lascia bene intendere. Il capitolo ‘metodologico’ (I 22) in 
questo senso va letto in continuità contestuale con i capitoli precedenti, 20-21, nei quali 
riflessione sul passato e riflessione sul presente si fondono, quasi in un armonico trapasso. 
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erosione della memoria: la natura è superiore all'uomo; ypov@ Auvn- 
otobueva sono tutti i fatti, senza esclusione. Lo storico non può muo- 
vere ricerca senza aver compreso questo, che i fatti più distanti sono anche 
quelli meno rammentabili, meno nitidi e perciò meno descrivibili. Ma 
quel poco che si vede, in che modo si presenta? Certo in forma ambigua: 
l’oggetto in effetti spesso è visibile perché trattenuto in memoria da altri, 
eppure, senza chiara cognizione di quanto sia vero ciò che è stato regi- 
strato. L'importante — avverte Tucidide — è essere consapevoli che 
quanto si tramanda non viene dallo scrupolo di raccontare il vero. Ecco 
allora un secondo ostacolo per lo storico che fa ricerca: la tradizione, 
ossia quanto raccontano i poeti e quanto raccolgono i logografi, tutte le 
informazioni che preesistono alla sua indagine; la tradizione che suscita 
dubbi di credibilità, e che tuttavia lo storico non può fare a meno di attra- 
versare nell’indagine, pena la perdita irreversibile di quel poco che si può 
vedere. 

Fatto in sé paradossale, la tradizione permette di vedere cosa sia suc- 
cesso nel passato, e di quanto è successo propone, nel contempo, 
un'immagine deformata, che non riesce credibile. Ed è un veicolo, d'altra 
parte, obbligato. Come deve operare allora lo storico, per arrestare il pro- 
cesso acritico di trasmissione dei fatti e gettare le fondamenta nuove di 
una conoscenza che sia, al contrario, critica? «Difficile» — afferma Tuci- 
dide — «era prestare fede a ogni indizio». Ma il salto è stato fatto: 
l'Archeologia nasce da tekmeria «a cui mi accade di prestar fede», viene 
«dai segni più evidenti». La pistis è stata concessa, e attraverso criteri di 
synkrisis che spesso risultano solo in parte visibili al lettore. Non è che i 
dubbi, o la sfiducia dello storico siano stati d'un tratto rimossi. Essi per- 
sistono. Ma poiché non si può fare a meno di trarre indizi dalla tradi- 
zione stessa, bisognerà servirsene in modo accorto, rendendola funzionale. 
A far si, difatti, che lo sforzo di fiducia riposto dallo storico non sia vano, 
è un sistema più generale di controllo, che consiste nel decontestualizzare 
le singole informazioni dalla tradizione, e nell'inserirle in una discus- 
sione guidata dal calcolo razionale e fondata sulla conoscenza di quanto 
è più probabile, nonché sulla conoscenza delle costanti della natura 
umana. Tutto ciò è elenchos: verifica dei fatti del passato e restituzione 
ad essi di una forma piü credibile. 
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Intendendo decifrare il valore e i significati possibili sottesi all’Archeolo- 
gia tucididea, Connor, nel primo capitolo del suo Thucydides, notava: 
«The opening chapters of the work are not so much a description of early 
Greece or a chronicle of events of early times as the establishment of a way 
of looking at the past»8°. Questo giudizio dovrebbe ricordarci, se fosse 
ancora necessario, che non era intenzione di Tucidide tracciare con 
l'Archeologia un profilo di ‘storia antica’ della Grecia; e ancor meno rap- 
presentare una ‘storia antica’ della Grecia con pretese di completezza. 
Tucidide, in effetti, pensava ad altro. Esisteva in lui una diversa esigenza, 
espressamente dichiarata: spiegare il concetto di ueyiotn xkivnots. Il recu- 
pero del passato fu pertanto operazione incidentale, in quanto subordinato 
ad un preciso intento; e fu, d’altra parte, operazione necessaria, vista la 
necessità di comprovare una dichiarazione — questa, appunto, della peyi- 
otn Kkivnoıg — che in un'età ancora ebbra dei fasti delle guerre mediche 
poteva risultare non del tutto comprensibile o giustificabile — se non ai 
contemporanei, almeno ai posteri a cui Tucidide pure si rivolgeva. 

Ma recupero fu. E poggiava, questo recupero, su un'esigenza ancora 
piü profonda, che dovrebbe trasparire dal senso intimamente dramma- 
tico del concetto stesso di neyiorn kivno1s. Tucidide continuava — 


89 Op. cit. (n. 9), p. 26. 

% Cè chi ha rinnegato per kivnoig il valore tradizionale sinonimico di ‘guerra del 
Peloponneso’, trovandovi un riferimento puntuale alla tapackevi di Atene e Sparta e 
alla &6610016G del resto dell'Ellade prima del conflitto (N.G.L. HAMMOND, The Arrange- 
ment of the Thought in the Proem and in Other Parts of Thucydides I, CQ 46, 1952, 
p. 130-133 [127-141]; cf. A. TSAKMAKIS, op. cit. [n. 9], p. 30-32, a cui rinvio per ulteriori 
dettagli di bibliografia precedente). Altri hanno riportato kivnotg alla realtà del conflitto, 
sottolinendo l'immanenza drammatica del concetto (estensivamente, J.J. PRICE, op. cit. 
[n. 11], p. 207-273, 361; cf. D., A Puzzle in Thucydides 1.18, Mnemosyne, Series IV, I, 
1997, p. 674-676 [665-676]). Anche ammesso che il referente di kivrjoic sia quello di una 
trasformazione su scala politica, di potenziamento delle contendenti e di aggregazione 
delle parti in conflitto (Hammond e Tsakmakis, locc. citt.), non si può negare che qui sia 
presente una venatura drammatica — e non freddamente oggettiva come si ammetterebbe 
se si desse a kívrjcic una connotazione unicamente descrittivo-politica —: Kivnots indica 
un movimento, idea questa che si armonizza tanto con l’av€notc di Atene negli anni com- 
presi tra il 478 e il 431 a.C. (periodo di napuoxevn e di Ebotactc), tanto con il conflitto 
in atto che questa stessa ingenera — vuole Tucidide — necessariamente, alimentando il 
qópoc di Sparta (I 23.6. Sul concetto di àváyxr| vd. in particolare M. OSTWALD, ANATKH 
in Thucydides, Atlanta 1988; per le cause della guerra, ora, T. ROOD, Thucydides. Narra- 
tive and Explanation, Oxford 1998, p. 205-248; J.J. PRICE, op. cit., p. 274-283; 344-363). 
E’ mia impressione che il concetto di kivnoıg raccolga la guerra in atto e il suo princi- 
pale presupposto (l'ascesa di Atene) in una sola percezione; Tucidide ha sintetizzato cosi 
un processo ‘di lunga durata’ — rispetto al quale l'anno 431 a.C. è cesura meno rilevante 
—, un processo lacerante e soprattutto irrefrenabile, di cui il presente di guerra costitui- 
sce come un apice, il culmine distruttivo. 
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sia chiaro — a restare storiografo contemporaneo: il suo proposito non 
era cambiato, si trattava sempre di descrivere la guerra del Pelopon- 
neso. Ma esisteva anche un’urgenza: capire. A Tucidide, infatti, si pre- 
sentava un cruciale interrogativo eziologico: perché questa Kkivnotg, e 
in questa forma? Non era un ozioso cavillo intellettuale, ma l’interro- 
gativo posto dalla realtà visibile del conflitto atroce; e se si voleva dare 
una risposta, bisognava volgere le spalle al presente, guardare indietro 
nì nakpózacov: alle origini di Atene, agli Ateniesi «divenuti nau- 
tici», ai secoli di Sparta dominatrice del continente, al terreno fertile 
della Grecia originaria che allevò queste due potenze, al dinamismo di 
un uomo sempre mosso dalle stesse pulsioni. I tempi si sono in questo 
modo dilatati, la riflessione ha così determinato, nel tentativo di dare una 
risposta, un suo spazio archeologico. Sono nati i 18 capitoli dell’Archeo- 
logia. La storia contemporanea si è fatta, tramite l’eziologia, storia ‘di 
lunga durata’. 

Ovviamente, questo nuovo spazio archeologico, determinato soprat- 
tutto da esigenze eziologiche, non poteva che forgiarsi sul concetto di 
megas, e il passato che prendeva forma, parimenti, strutturarsi tutto in 
base a rapporti quantitativi, ai valori del numero e della forza: il dramma 
della guerra era nella sua immanità, e da questo ‘osservatorio’ Tucidide, 
uomo del suo tempo, guardava al passato. L'oggetto, è chiaro, viene avvi- 
stato diversamente a seconda del punto di vista che si adotta: Tucidide 
ha scelto un suo punto di vista. Come diceva Connor, si tratta di un 
«modo di guardare al passato»: la storia arcaica si definisce guardando 
indietro nel tempo da una precisa angolazione, e Tucidide sceglieva que- 
sta angolazione nel megas, nei rapporti di forza, perché si trovava lì, sotto 
i fuochi incrociati della guerra in corso, sospesa tra le opposte fazioni di 
Sparta e di Atene, e i rispettivi poteri e caratteri nazionali contrapposti. 

Il confronto con il tempo fu affrontato, da Tucidide, a viso aperto. Lo 
storico dovette, mettendo piede nel passato, confrontarsi con i logografi 
e i poeti, i ‘custodi’ tradizionali della memoria. Anche questo era inevi- 
tabile: bisognava distinguere ruoli, compiti, obiettivi, modi di procedere. 
Proporsi, se si vuole, più convincenti e persuasivi. Si rese allora indi- 
spensabile, per uno storiografo contemporaneo, definire la sua disciplina 
anche nell’ambito sdrucciolevole della conoscenza del palaion: interro- 
garsi sui propri limiti, sapere a cosa rinunciare, nel caso in cui si cerchi 
la verità nel passato. In I 21.1 appunto, e in tutta la riflessione metodica 
in cui il passo si innesta, Tucidide ci ha lasciato la sua risposta: se si 
guarda al passato, bisogna saper rinunciare alla completezza, alla totalità, 
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alla precisione e al dettaglio, a quelli che sono i principali criteri-guida 
della ricostruzione dei fatti del presente. 

Tucidide così, in I 21.1, ha tracciato una chiara distinzione: non tra il 
suo presente di storiografo e il passato dei poeti e dei logografi, ma tra i/ 
suo passato di storiografo, costruito sull'elenchos, e quello dei poeti e dei 
logografi, ingigantito e riprodotto senza critica; non tra un presente cono- 
scibile e un passato inconoscibile, ma tra l’heurein saphos per il presente, 
e il solo, ben più modesto heurein per il passato. Era consapevole, Tuci- 
dide, che un durissimo tributo andasse pagato al tempo: ma non per que- 
sto si è sottratto a quel retrospettivo confronto, proprio con il tempo, che 
è la ricerca nel passato. Bisognava capire: valeva la pena di rinunciare 
a tanto, alla conoscenza chiara, perfetta dell’evento, alla nitidezza di 
immagine che l’oggetto osservato dallo storico può avere solo nel pre- 
sente. Ecco così il risultato di tutto uno sforzo di spiegazione e di com- 
prensione: l’Archeologia appunto. Pagine che non sono state scritte per 
dimostrare l’impossibilità della storia arcaica; ma che piuttosto dimo- 
strano in che modo questa vada praticata. 

Si diceva del confronto con il tempo. In effetti, la missione della sto- 
riografia di preservare il passato sembrerebbe premere a Tucidide non 
meno che a Erodoto, anche se, nel caso di Tucidide, prevalente è un orien- 
tamento problematico, centrato — come dimostrano la densissima rifles- 
sione di I 21.1 e il contesto in cui si inserisce — sui limiti della rappre- 
sentazione del vero nel palaion. Del resto la posta in palio è alta: senza 
storia, trovandosi in balia dell’indiscriminata trasmissione del passato 
avanzata della poesia e della logografia, l’uomo perde e smarrisce la 
verità; solo con la critica — il modo in cui è l'essenza della veritiera 
scrittura del passato (la storiografia) — qualcosa si recupera, e quanto si 
recupera, sebbene sia soltanto una riproduzione a tratti deboli dell’evento, 
è comunque verità, il risultato dell'elenchos. Tucidide dice in I 21.1 — 
come in altri luoghi già verificati — di aver trovato nel passato: vera- 
mente l'Archeologia è espressione di una conoscenza del palaion. 

Come Erodoto che tenta di strappare le imprese memorabili dei Greci 
e dei barbari all’oblio, perché non perdano colore (uve &&ivnAa yévn- 
tat), così è dunque un po’ Tucidide, a caccia di segni che consentano un 
recupero, per quanto approssimativo, del vero. Certo di un vero che 
resterà incolore — per restare alla metafora di Erodoto — sbiadito per- 
ché troppo distante (lo storico deve fare i conti con il tempo che cancella, 
la memoria che non tiene, la tradizione che difetta); certo di un vero in 
cui gli eventi perdono l’aura del memorabile per rivelarsi in tutta la loro 
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piccolezza, e l’uomo perde la corona poetica di eroe per costituirsi poli- 
tico. Ma questa grigia concretezza materiale, povera del passato greco, 
conquistata a colpi di elenchos e trasmessa in una certa veste narrativa che 
trattenga in bell'evidenza i segni di una discussione avvenuta, servirà a 
far risaltare in un piü netto chiaroscuro il presente: aiuterà il lettore di 
ogni tempo a capire e a figurarsi meglio, per contrasto, un evento comun- 
que memorabile (o /'evento memorabile per eccellenza), l'immane cata- 
strofe della Grecia intrappolata nella spirale della peyiotn xívnotc. 
Forse, almeno su un punto, il pater historiae e il padre putativo della sto- 
riografia moderna, malgrado tante indubbie differenze, sono d'accordo: 
la storiografia serve veramente a salvare dall'oblio. 


* * 


La scrittura del passato & materia che richiede competenza massima e 
autopatheia inflessibile: nata sotto il segno della rinuncia all’akribeia, 
è la lucida scrittura del sospetto e del dubbio, dell’interrogativo su ogni 
traccia, dell’abile esercizio dell’elenchos; non è materia, insomma, per 
dilettanti. La meditazione di Tucidide frustra la pretesa di chi ritiene che 
la verità sia una facile conquista, non di chi ritiene che sia possibile scri- 
vere storia del passato. Ma l’Archeologia, piccola historia senza le pre- 
tese di una storia greca, insegna al suo lettore, quasi in forma didasca- 
lica, in qual modo ci si debba confrontare con il passato; illustra i limiti 
invalicabili della rappresentazione del passato, ma non il limite di quanto, 
del passato, si può indagare?!. La selezione dei dati è tutta in funzione 
del tema di interesse — la grandezza della guerra —; ma Tucidide non 
ci dice che sia questo l'unico tema possibile. Esiste un solo modo, che 
è quello dell'elenchos; ma la storia del passato può riguardare temi 
diversi da quello della grandezza di una guerra rispetto alle precedenti. 
Guardando, allora, in prospettiva al dopo-Tucidide, e in particolare a 
Eforo, teorico di un palaion senza akribeia, e scrittore di un palaion in 
cui certo non è la grandezza di una guerra rispetto alle altre il solo tema 


?! La differenza può riuscire sottile, ma è fondamentale. In quanto dimostrazione della 
ueyiotr kivrjoig e — come si è visto — momento di riflessione imprescindibilmente 
finalizzato alla comprensione del presente di guerra, l'Archeologia ha un suo preciso 
orientamento tematico: questa è anche la ragione per cui, come si è detto, l’Archeologia 
non è una storia greca. Il fatto che Tucidide tratti di passato anche in altri luoghi dell’opera 
(cf. supra n. 8) prova che nell’Archeologia non è stato espresso tutto quel che si sa o si 
può sapere sul passato. 
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di trattazione??, riesce possibile avvertire più il senso di una continuità 
reale, che di una discontinuità; il senso di una coerenza con il presup- 
posto tucidideo, che di un rifiuto. I capitoli 20-22 sono, non c’è dubbio, 
un’eredità di pensiero per ogni moderno studioso dell’antichità. Se è giu- 
sto — doveroso forse — riconoscerla in quanto tale, non si dovrà allora 
indulgere nella pretesa che mai nessuno, da quel tempo ad oggi, abbia 
saputo valutarla e accoglierla come noi. Il pensiero di Tucidide, quale 
emerge dalla lettura di questi capitoli, proprio non sembra l’insegna- 
mento di un maestro che gli ‘indegni’ successori del genere avrebbero 
tradito. Il tentativo di un Eforo di portare la scrittura storiografica al 
cimento di una storia che anche sul passato sia di alto livello (ossia 
tenuta nel rispetto degli standard di akribeia fissati da Tucidide), non 
andrà interpretato come reazione oppositiva a una precedente limitazione 
di campo dell’indagine al presente, ma come effetto di uno stimolo a 
confrontarsi con il tempo che tutto dissolve. A confrontarsi anche con 
quel tempo lontanissimo che Tucidide, in definitiva, non volle tradurre 
in una vera storia del passato solo per l’eccezionalità e l’urgenza impro- 
rogabile di un presente che più di tutto il resto meritava di essere com- 
preso e ricordato. 
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° Su Eforo F 9 — luogo di chiarissimi richiami tucididei — vd. R. VATTUONE, Sul 
proemio delle Storie di Eforo (Note a ‘FGrHist’ 70 F 9), RSA 28 (1998), p. 183-198. Sui 
frammenti di Eforo verte la mia attuale ricerca. 


BEYOND PITY AND FEAR: 
THE EMOTIONS OF HISTORY“ 


The last twenty years or so have witnessed a remarkable flowering of 
studies concentrating on ancient emotions. Fueled in part by a renewed 
interest in Hellenistic philosophy, scholars have explored in a series of 
articles and books the place of the emotions in the intellectual and social 
milieu of the ancient world!. Their interest is not isolated, but part of a 
larger trend in modern philosophy, psychology, and science?. Indeed, 


* This paper is a revised version of my Astor Lecture, delivered at Oriel College, Oxford 
on 8 May 2002. I am profoundly grateful to Christina Kraus and Christopher Pelling, who 
nominated me for the lectureship, and who made my week's stay in Oxford a pure delight. 
Thanks are due also to the audience for probing questions and stimulating insights. For dis- 
cussion of some of the basic issues in this paper, I am grateful to Brad Inwood, Michael Silk, 
and Richard Sorabji, each of whom offered guidance in fields unfamiliar to me and who 
must certainly not be held responsible for my inevitable failures to understand these complex 
issues. I also owe special thanks to Robert Kaster, David Konstan, Roberto Nicolai, Richard 
Rutherford, Guido Schepens, Frank Walbank, and Jessica Wissmann, who read earlier ver- 
sions of this paper, both correcting errors, and offering helpful insights and suggestions (not 
all of which I have been able to pursue in the compass of this paper). I alone am responsi- 
ble, of course, for the interpretations and the errors that remain. 

! See (in chronological order): B. INwoop, Ethics and Human Action in Early Sto- 
icism, Oxford 1985, esp. p. 127-181; M. SCHOFIELD & G. STRIKER (edd.), The Norms of 
Nature: Studies in Hellenistic Ethics, Cambridge—Paris 1986; J. BRUNSCHWEIG & M. Nuss- 
BAUM (edd.), Passions and Perceptions: Studies in Hellenistic Philosophy of Mind, Cam- 
bridge 1993; B. WILLIAMS, Shame and Necessity, Berkeley-Los Angeles-Oxford 1993; 
D. CAIRNS, Aidòs: The Psychology and Ethics of Honour and Shame in Ancient Greek Lit- 
erature, Oxford 1993; M. NUSSBAUM, The Therapy of Desire: Theory and Practice in 
Hellenistic Ethics, Princeton 1994; S.M. BRAUND & C. GILL (edd.), The Passions in Roman 
Thought and Literature, Cambridge 1997; R. SoRABII, Emotion and Peace of Mind: From 
Stoic Agitation to Christian Temptation, Oxford 2000; D. Konstan, Pity Transformed, 
London 2001; W.V. HARRIS, Restraining Rage: The Ideology of Anger Control in Clas- 
sical Antiquity, Cambridge (Mass.) 2001; M. NUSSBAUM, Upheavals of Thought: The Intel- 
ligence of Emotions, Cambridge 2001; M. GRAVER, Cicero on the Emotions: Tusculan Dis- 
putations III and IV, Chicago and London 2002. And this is just what has been done in 
books; a list of the relevant articles would add many more items. As Gill points out, inter- 
est in the passions has a long and distinguished tradition in continental scholarship. 

? A very selective group, again in chronological order: R.C. SOLOMON, The Passions: 
Emotions and the Meaning of Life, New York 1976; revised version, Indianapolis-Cam- 
bridge 1993; W.E. Lyons, Emotion, Cambridge 1980; R. HARRÉ (ed.), The Social Con- 
struction of Emotions, Oxford 1986; A. DAMASIO, Descartes’ Error: Emotion, Reason 
and the Human Brain, New York-London 1994-1995; K. OATLEY & J. JENKINS, Under- 
standing Emotions, Oxford 1996; S. BLACKBURN, Ruling Passions: A Theory of Practical 
Reasoning, Oxford 1998; P. GOLDIE, The Emotions: A Philosophical Exploration, Oxford 
2000; D. EVANS, Emotion: The Science of Sentiment, Oxford 2001. 
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when one looks at the recent studies of the emotions or passions (the two 
are not quite the same, of course, but the terms are often used inter- 
changeably?), one is impressed by the sophisticated analyses brought to 
bear on the issue, with full consideration of the complicated nature of 
what we mean by emotions, as well as of the social and cultural con- 
structs of the Greeks and Romans. 

How different the situation is when one looks at studies of the emo- 
tions in the Greek and Roman historians. Here, most discussions of emo- 
tional scenes or emotional language quickly narrow to a nearly exclusive 
focus on Aristotle's Poetics, and the specific emotions of pity and fear, 
the emotions that Aristotle saw as the most important ones for tragedy. 
The reason for this is not hard to find: for over a century now, ancient 
historiography has been bedevilled by the spectre of 'tragic history', first 
elucidated by Eduard Schwartz, and appearing in various guises in later 
writers. In its most simplistic form, the belief in tragic history leads schol- 
ars to frame a stark dichotomy in the writing of history in antiquity, with, 
on the one side, ‘sober’, ‘pragmatic’ historians who followed a path of 
inquiry and research, and, on the other side, ‘emotional’, ‘rhetorical’ and 
‘tragic’ historians, who cared only to arouse the feelings of their readers 
without worrying whether any of what they narrated was true. Frank Wal- 
bank's masterful article on the common roots of history and tragedy in 
epic reduced some of the more fanciful or grotesque caricatures that were 
attendant on discussions of ‘tragic history’, but the creature remains alive, 
and it continues, I think, to distort our understanding and appreciation of 
the methods and modes of ancient historiography*. 

Moreover, because the cardinal text in the discussion of tragic history 
is Polybius’ criticism of Phylarchus (II 56-59), and because ‘tragic his- 
tory' is thought to have arisen as a response to Aristotle's criticism in 
Poetics 9 of the value of history, the portrayal of emotions in history is 
thought to have fully developed with Hellenistic historiography. Not coin- 
cidentally, perhaps, in many histories and handbooks of Greek histori- 
ography, the Hellenistic age is portrayed as a premature blight on the 
splendid summer of the classical era, a severe falling-off from the promise 
of Herodotus and the full genius of Thucydides. The usual culprits are a 
pair of attractive but superficial harpies, namely rhetoric and easy moral- 


5 See S. BRAUND & C. GILL, Passions (n. 1), p. 1 n. 1; D. FoWLER, Epicurean Anger, 
ibid., p. 18; R. SoRABII, Emotion (n. 1), p. 7. 
^ For the bibliography, see below, n. 33-35. 
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ism. In place of the dedicated research of Herodotus and Thucydides, the 
historian of the Hellenistic world, we often read, was mainly concerned 
with the adornment of language; instead of trying to bring knowledge 
and understanding, the Hellenistic historian, when he was not idly flat- 
tering his patron, was thinking mainly of how to move and charm his 
audience. Hieronymus of Cardia, Polybius and a few others were differ- 
ent, of course, but Polybius’ incessant strictures on the proper way to 
write history are in fact the proof of how desperate the situation had 
become?. 

For many reasons, such a portrait of Hellenistic historiography is, to 
say the least, misleading. The era saw the greatest number of historians 
at work and the greatest variety of historiographical works, as the inhab- 
itants of new political worlds sought different ways of understanding their 
past and their present. More importantly, the focus on ‘tragic history” as 
a significant mode of Hellenistic historiography has, I think, warped our 
view of the role that emotions play in the writing and reading of history 
at all times in antiquity. The nearly exclusive attention given to pity and 
fear has practically blinded scholars to the whole world of emotion that 


5 It would be tedious to cite this pervasive evaluation in detail, but for a representative 
sample, see J. Bury, The Ancient Greek Historians, London-New York 1909, p. 150-151, 
160-161 (the fourth century saw the Greek world «succumbing to the spell of two influ- 
ences, towards which Thucydides had been detached and independent, ... rhetoric and 
philosophy»), and p. 174 (on Duris: «We may regret this corruption, as we call it, of 
history»); P.G. WALSH, Livy. His Historical Aims and Methods, Cambridge 1961, p. 27 
(«It is clear that with a few honourable exceptions such as Hieronymus and Polybius, Hel- 
lenistic historiography had strikingly declined from the standards of Thucydides. Its pur- 
pose was now not to give practical instruction, but to charm, divert, and edify»); K. MEIS- 
TER, Die griechische Geschichtsschreibung, Stuttgart 1990, p. 80-81 («Rhetorische, 
tragische und tatsachenbezogene Geschichtsschreibung sind die Hauptrichtungen der hel- 
lenistischen Historiographie. Sie existieren jedoch von vornherein nicht idealtypisch und 
führen kein Eigendasein, sondern beginnen sich frühzeitig zu überschneiden und zu ver- 
mischen, und so lassen sich zahlreiche Historiker namhaft machen, deren Darstellungen 
sowohl rhetorische wie auch tragische und ‘pragmatische’ Elemente, freilich in ganz unter- 
scheidlichem Umfang, aufweisen»); T.J. LUCE, The Greek Historians, London 1997, p. 108 
(«Another effect [sc. of rhetoric] was on the truthfulness of history ... Readers expected 
to be entertained as well as instructed. In the hands of some practitioners history became 
a substitute for the adventure novel, for others a repository of marvels and of tales involv- 
ing aberrant or affecting behavior»). The reader who thinks my summary above is a car- 
icature would do well to read the recent remarks of S. REBENICH, Historical Prose, in 
S.E. PORTER (ed.), Handbook of Classical Rhetoric in the Hellenistic Period, Leiden 1997, 
p. 265-337, esp. 267-270. There are good remarks on the devaluation of historiography 
after Herodotus and Thucydides in S. HUMPHREYS, Fragments, Fetishes, and Philosophies: 
Towards a History of Greek Historiography after Thucydides, in G. MOST (ed.), Collect- 
ing Fragments | Fragmente Sammeln, Göttingen 1997, p. 207-224. 
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is delineated in ancient histories. The focus on Aristotle's Poetics (which 
was not particularly influential in the later ancient tradition) has seduced 
our attention away from the much more important rhetorical tradition 
(beginning with Aristotle's Rhetoric) with its emphasis on the role that 
emotion plays in the business of persuasion. Since history in antiquity 
was a genre closely allied with oratory$, it is to the rhetorical tradition, 
not to the Poetics, that we must look if we are to have a proper under- 
standing of the role of the emotions in ancient historiography’. 

Before proceeding, it must be made clear that many scholars have 
understood and clarified some of the important issues that make up this 
topic, and I shall certainly be building on their work throughout this 
paper‘. I will argue, however, more strongly that we need to alter the per- 
spective with which we approach the issue of the emotions of history, to 
break free of the bonds of pity and fear, and to examine instead the way 
in which all the emotions were used by all the ancient historians, and for 
what purposes they were used. 


It is important, of course, at the outset to define what one considers an 
‘emotion’. That definition, however, is by no means an easy or simple one. 
To begin with only the most obvious problem, it is by no means certain 
that when ancient writers use the words we generally translate as ‘emotion’ 
— m@8oc in Greek and adfectio/adfectus in Latin — they mean precisely 
or even approximately what we would mean by this. It is clear, for exam- 
ple, that the word nüdog in Greek has a variety of meanings, only one of 


€ Cf. Atticus’ famous words to Marcus (de Leg. I 5): potes autem tu profecto satis 
facere in ea [sc. historia], quippe cum sit opus, ut tibi quidem uideri solet, unum hoc ora- 
torium maxime. 

? Of course, ‘rhetorical history” is almost as pernicious an influence on discussions of 
ancient historiography as ‘tragic history’: on the uselessness of the term, see J. MARINCOLA, 
Greek Historians (Greece & Rome New Surveys in the Classics, 31), Oxford 2001, p. 111- 
112. 

8 See, for example, the masterful work of C. MACLEOD, Thucydides’ Plataean Debate, 
in ID., Collected Papers, Oxford 1983, p. 103-122 (orig. GRBS 18, 1977, p. 227-246); ID., 
Thucydides and Tragedy, ibid., p. 140-158; the insightful work of D. LEVENE, Pity, Fear 
and the Historical Audience: Tacitus on the Fall of Vitellius, in S. BRAUND & C. GILL, 
Passions (n. 1), p. 128-149; and T. Roop, Thucydides: Narrative and Explanation, Oxford 
1998, a work that shows throughout a sophisticated awareness of the importance of emo- 
tions. 
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which can be translated as ‘emotion’. Add to this that contemporary sci- 
entific and psychological communities argue over what constitutes the 
emotions, how (and even whether) they are related to cognition, and — per- 
haps most important of all — to what extent the way we speak about emo- 
tions and even experience them is culturally determined. A consensus does 
seem to be emerging, however, that although emotions are accompanied 
by physical or biological reactions (and thus have a trans-cultural compo- 
nent), it is also the case that social conventions are fundamental in how 
emotions are understood, experienced, and expressed! 

Indeed, the best recent treatments of ancient attitudes towards the emo- 
tions have recognised just this important cultural component. That all 
people experience emotions does not necessarily mean that they experi- 
ence them in the same way. Moreover, as Aristotle first made explicit, the 
importance of cognition in emotion is fundamental, and the fact that emo- 
tions have this cognitive component makes them something not irrational, 
but, on the contrary, things that can themselves be influenced by reason 
and persuasion!!. And Aristotle’s belief that the emotions are fundamen- 
tal in the business of persuasion has been confirmed by modern studies, 
which have dismantled the older dichotomy between reason and emo- 
tion, and replaced it with a complex interaction between the two entities. 
One can hardly operate solely in a realm of reason, and judgement with- 
out emotion seems impossible". 

As to antiquity, there are, broadly speaking, two traditions from which 
one can draw when discussing the emotions: on the one hand, there is the 
philosophical tradition, which, especially in the Hellenistic era, was much 
concerned with the emotions and what role they played in constructing 
the good life; and, on the other hand, the rhetorical tradition, which 
approached the emotions largely from a pragmatic point of view, i.e., the 
role they played in the orator's business of persuasion. At the risk of 


? Cicero in the Tusculans faces this very problem when he needs to translate 7600¢ as 
a technical Stoic term, but his choice of morbus or perturbatio is problematic, and limits 
the range of the Greek word: see B. INwooD, Ethics and Human Action (n. 1), p. 127-128; 
cf. M. GRAVER, Cicero on the Emotions (n. 1), p. 80. 

10 A useful summary may be found in W. HARRIS, Restraining Rage (n. 1), p. 32-49; 
cf. M. NUSSBAUM, Upheavals of Thought (n. 1), p. 24-33, 93-99; D. KONSTAN, Pity (n. 1), 
p. 5-12. It may also be the case that the basic emotions such as anger, fear, surprise, and 
disgust show less cultural variation than the higher cognitive emotions such as love, guilt, 
shame, jealousy: see D. EVANS, Emotion (n. 2), p. 6-30. 

!! W.W. FORTENBAUGH, Aristotle on Emotion, London 20027, p. 12-18, 94-103. 

12 See R. FRANK, Passions within Reason: the Strategic Role of the Emotions, New 
York-London 1988; D. GOLEMAN, Emotional Intelligence, New York 1995. 
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grave oversimplification, it seems fair to say that philosophers did not 
encourage the raising of emotions", much less think that one should make 
a decision under their influence!*. On the other hand, history, as a genre 
with a close association to oratory, plants its feet firmly in the ground of 
rhetoric, and rhetoric throughout antiquity employed the arousal of emo- 
tions as an important element in persuasion. 

An appropriate starting point, then, is Aristotle's discussion of the 
ráðn in Rhetoric IL, and Aristotle's own definition of the 1607: 


Eortı dè và ran di’ oa uetaBdidoviec SLAMEPOvOL n poc TAG kpi- 
oss oic ÉTetar AUT kai Nový, otov ópyr] £Aeoc oópoc Kai 600 
AXXa TOLADTA, xai TH TOUTOIG vavta. 


The emotions are those things through which, by undergoing change, 
people come to differ in their judgements and which are accompanied 
by pain and pleasure, for example, anger, pity, fear, and other such 
things, and their opposites’. 


Many of the definitions, explanations, and concepts found in the Rhetoric 
are repeated or modified throughout the rest of the rhetorical tradition, 
and, since Aristotle (and the later writers on rhetoric) are always talking 
about how to win one's case, we can assume that they are appealing to 
the generally held views, principles, beliefs or experiences of the people 
before whom they will make their case. This is not fool-proof, of course, 
but it is at least a beginning. 


13 See the works cited above, n. 1. Seneca in fact in the de Ira denied that one actu- 
ally felt emotions when reading history (some of the historical examples he gives are 
Cicero's exile, the civil wars of Marius and Sulla, and Hannibal at the gates of Rome after 
Cannae); for him the feelings were no more than ‘first movements’: see de Ira II 2.3-5. 
I shall return to this issue in a future piece, but for a response to this approach to emotions 
generated by literature, see R. SORABJI, Emotion (n. 1), p. 76-92. A figure of enormous 
interest here is Posidonius who was both philosopher and historian, and who also wrote a 
work Ilepi na0@v (FF 30-35, 150a-173 E-K). For his (complicated) views on emotions, 
see I.G. Kipp, Posidonius on Emotions, in A.A. LONG (ed.), Problems in Stoicism, Lon- 
don 1971, p. 200-213; J.M. CooPER, Posidonius on Emotions, in ID., Reason and Emotion, 
Princeton 1999, p. 449-484; R. SoRABII, Emotion (n. 1), p. 93-132. 

14 The exception was the Peripatos, but even here Aristotle's approaches were modi- 
fied in light of the concerns of the other schools of Hellenistic philosophy, such that his 
views on emotions were not quite those of his followers. See C. GILL, in S. BRAUND & 
C. GILL, Passions (n. 1), p. 7, who notes that in later texts Aristotle is portrayed as advocat- 
ing «moderate emotions’ (metriopatheiai), rather than maintaining that emotions (whether 
weak or strong) should be ethically appropriate to the specific situation ... In essence, 
what seems to have happened is that the Aristotelian approach has been reshaped, or at 
least re-presented, in the light of the altered preconceptions of Hellenistic philosophy, and, 
especially, in response to the influential Stoic theory of the passions». 

P Arist., Rhet. II 1, 1378a19-22 (transl. Kennedy). 
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In addition, the rhetorical tradition was intimately connected with the 
literary critical tradition, and one can see a seeping of attitudes between 
the two!®. There were many emotions that the best orators and writers 
might be called on to induce. In Rhetoric 2, Aristotle treats fourteen of 
them in detail'’. In his summary at the end of Book 3, he notes that the 
epilogue of the speech is the appropriate place to move the audience into 
an emotional state, and that after the orator has made clear the facts and 
their importance, he should ‘produce emotion in the hearer’ (eig tà náðn 
üyeıv TOV åkpoatńv), and he then lists ‘pity (£Xe0c), indignation ($eiv- 
(O16), anger (Öpyn), hatred (picog), envy (pOóvoc), emulation (07106), 
and strife (&p1g) 5. Cicero in de Oratore has a similar list: 


iam quoniam haec fere maxime sunt in iudicum animis aut, quicumque 
illi erunt, apud quos agemus, oratione mollienda, amor, odium, ira- 
cundia, inuidia, misericordia, spes, laetitia, timor, molestia. 


Now the following emotions are the most important for us to arouse 
with our speech in the hearts of the jurors or of any other audience we 
address: affection, hate, anger, envy, pity, hope, joy, fear, and grief!?. 


Elsewhere Cicero says that a crowd listening to a good speaker «rejoices, 
grieves, laughs, cries, likes, dislikes, despises, envies, pities, feels shame, 
feels annoyance»?0, 

The orator or writer was, after all, conscious of his audience. Diony- 
sius says that «the most potent weapon for a political speaker or a foren- 


16 For the development of literary criticism and the rhetorical tradition see G. KENNEDY 
(ed.), The Cambridge History of Literary Criticism, I: Classical Criticism, Cambridge 
1989, p. 184-199. 

17 They are: öpyn (anger), npaörng (calmness), TO quieiv (friendly feeling), éyOpa 
(hostility or enmity), póßoç (fear), 96pooc (confidence), aîcyòvn (shame), àvatoyvv- 
tia (shamelessness), y&pig (kindliness), dxapıoria (unkindliness), £X£oc (pity), TO 
veuecdàv (indignation), pd6vog (envy), and Gf]XAoc (emulation). Aristotle gives slightly 
different lists elsewhere: cf. EE 1220b11-13: Aéym dì náðn èv tà toLadta, Avpòv 
Qópov aid Erıdvniav, SAws oic Enerar óc mì TO nord f| aicONtIKÀ fj6ovi] T] ALT 
Kad’ adtà. Cf. EN II 5, 1105b21-23: Aéyo dè THON niv &ni0opiav ópyr|v Popov 
0üpooc q0óvov yapàv pıkiav picoc rédov CijAov EAEov, SAWS oic Eneran ov i] 
OTN. 

18 Arist., Rhet. III 19, 1419b24-26. 

19 Cic., de Orat. II 206 (transl. May & Wisse). 

20 Cic., Brutus 188: gaudet, dolet, ridet, plorat, fauet, odit, contemnit, invidet, ad mis- 
ericordiam inducitur, ad pudendum, ad pigendum; irascitur, mitigatur, sperat, timet. Cf. 
the remark immediately preceding, that «a listening multitude is charmed and allured by 
oratory, it is deluged with delight (delectatur audiens multitudo et ducitur oratione et quasi 
uoluptate quadam perfunditur): what can the critic find fault with here?» (transl. Win- 
terbottom). 
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sic pleader is to draw his audience into an emotional state of mind»?!, and 
Aristotle notes that «the hearer always feels in sympathy with the person 
who expresses emotion». 

Nor is the effect limited to the courts, as we can tell from the testimony 
of ancient readers. Dionysius of Halicarnassus describes the succession 
of emotions he experiences when reading Demosthenes: 


6tav dì <tOv> Anuocd&vovg TIVE AGBO Adyav, $v0ovciO TE kai 
óg0po KaKElos Ayouaı, nadog Erepov ë Etépov neraraunßavov, 
GNLOTOV, GYOVIOV, SESLHG, KATAMPOVOV, HLOWV, EAEWV, EDVOOV, 
ópyijóuevoc, PPov@v, Gravta tà Tan petorauBàvov, doa 
Kkpatgiv TEMLKEV AVOPOTIVNG yVOuns. 


But when I pick up one of Demosthenes’ speeches, I am transported: 
I am led hither and thither, feeling one emotion after another — dis- 
belief, anguish, terror, contempt, hatred, pity, goodwill, anger, envy — 
every emotion in turn that can sway the human mind”. 


Cicero in his famous letter to Lucceius ascribes a similar experience to 
the reader of history: 


quem enim nostrum ille moriens apud Mantineam Epaminondas non 
cum quadam miseratione delectat? ... cuius studium in legendo non 
erectum Themistocli fuga exituque”* retinetur? etenim ordo ipse annal- 
ium mediocriter nos retinet quasi enumeratione fastorum; at uiri saepe 
excellentis ancipites uariique casus habent admirationem, exspecta- 
tionem, laetitiam, molestiam, spem, timorem. 


After all, which of us does not derive pleasure as well as a kind of pity 
from the scene of Epaminondas dying at Mantinea? Whose attention 
is not alerted and held by reading about Themistocles' exile and death? 
The monotonous regularity of the Annales has as much effect on us as 
if we were reading through official calendars; but the unpredictable 
and fluctuating circumstances surrounding a great figure induce admi- 
ration, anticipation, delight, misery, hope and fear‘. 


2! Cf. D. Hal., Dem. 18: tjv dè Gpa návvov ioxvpotétov TH HEAAOVTL TEtOEtv 
öñuov T] StkaotHptov, Eni tà ráðn TOS dkpoatàg dyayeiv. 

» Arist., Rhet. III 7, 1408a23-25: kai ovvoponabei 6 Gkovov dei TOL nadnTıKag 
A&yovrı, adding that the listener does so even if the speaker «says nothing of substance 
(kai und&v A£ygU; that is why many speakers try to stun the audience with din» (transl. 
M. Hubbard). 

3 D. Hal., Dem. 22 [I 176 U-R = I 322 Usher] (transl. Usher). 

2 So Kayser; the manuscripts read redituque but Themistocles is not known to have 
returned from exile; the difference is immaterial to my point here. 

?5 Cic., Fam. V 12.5 (transl. Woodman); for more on this letter, see below at n. 53- 
54. 
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Similarly, Plutarch, in a well-known passage, reacts on many levels to 
reading Thucydides: 


... KO TOV LOTOPLKOV kpáttotog 6 TV SINyNOW dorep ypaqiv 
náOzci Kai rpooómnoitc eióoAorou]cac. è Yodv Oovkvdidns dei 
TOL A6YOI npóc tavinv üp Acta nv Evapyeıav, oiov Ogacti]v 
NOUMoat TOV ÄKPOATNV xai tà ywópneva nepi toù ópOvtag 
EKTANKTUKG xai TAPAKTIKA má0r toig àvayivóokovotv Évepyà- 
coachar Myvevóuevos. 


[T]he most effective historian is he who, by a vivid representation of 
emotions and characters, makes his narrative like a painting. Assuredly 
Thucydides is always striving for this vividness in his writing, since it 
is his desire to make the reader a spectator, as it were, and to produce 
vividly in the minds of his readers the emotions of amazement and 
consternation that were experienced by those who beheld them”. 


That the arousing of emotion was expected of all good, indeed great, 
writing, may be seen in the remarks of the the author of On Sublimity, 
who observes that the second source of sublimity after native genius is 
«strong and inspired emotion». Later he adds that «emotion is as essen- 
tial a part of sublimity as characterisation is of charm»??. Whether in the 
practical arena of the lawcourt or in the aesthetic arena of literature, then, 
the emotions were continuously on display?8. 


II 


This topic of the emotions of history comprehends at least two aspects: 
first, the portrayal by the historian of the emotions of the characters in his 
history, an issue to which historians consistently gave attention, since the 


26 Plut., de gloria Ath. 347A (transl. Babbitt, with modifications); for more on 
évapyeta see below, n. 39. 

27 [Long.,] Subl. 8.1:... mpOtov èv Kai kpütiotov tO mepi tùs vonosig 
&dpemnBadrov,... óg0tepov dè TO oqooópóv kai &vOovoiaotikóv nadog; cf. 29.2: 
nadog dè Oyouc petéyet tocodtov, ónócov 1|0oc ASovijc. 

28 Cf. I. LADA, "Empathetic Understanding”: Emotion and Cognition in Classical 
Dramatic Audience-Response, PCPhS w.s. 39 (1993), p. 94-140, at p. 99-100: «[I]mpor- 
tant strands in Greek culture privilege an emotional response to all performative enuncia- 
tions of /ogoi: whether we are confronted with the gratifying discourse of poetry or with 
the implacable and truthful voice of philosophical inquiry; whether we are dealing with 
the explicit theatrical frame of a stage-production or with the implicit and ‘hidden’ the- 
atricality of oratorical displays in the Assembly and the Lawcourts, it is important to 
acknowledge that it is primarily the sou/ in its emotive substance which is envisaged as 
the first and foremost addressee of logos» (emphases hers). 
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emotional state of the characters often influences their actions for good 
or ill; second (and perhaps more difficult), the historian's attempt to 
arouse the emotions of his audience, a topic that is in turn made up of sev- 
eral components: what emotions are to be aroused; what sorts of incidents 
can be narrated to arouse the emotions; whether there is a certain narra- 
tive style appropriate to arousing the emotions; and finally (and most dif- 
ficult of all), the purpose of arousing the emotions of the audience of a 
literary work. In this paper I will be largely concerned with several 
aspects of the second issue. 

In an important article on Tacitus, David Levene has argued persua- 
sively that there is a useful and important distinction to be made between 
what he calls *audience-based' emotion and ‘analytic emotion’. ‘ Audi- 
ence-based' emotion occurs when the historian tries to arouse a particu- 
lar emotion by portraying that very emotion, such that the portrayal of fear 
or sorrow would be expected to make the audience fearful or sorrowful. 
But the historian might also afford the reader a more distanced perspec- 
tive from the action, and allow the reader's emotion to be aroused from 
the reader’s appraisal of the situation itself: this is what he calls the ‘ana- 
lytic’ portrayal of emotions, and the important point here is that the emo- 
tion of the reader in this experience need not be the same as that of the 
characters themselves”. For the most part, I will be concerned with audi- 
ence-based emotion, but it will be clear even from my brief analyses that 
there is much more to be said on both of these types. 

An attempt to investigate the raising of the emotions of the reader of 
history is hampered not least by the fact that the historians themselves do 
not say a great deal about this issue, and in many cases their beliefs must 
be inferred — a procedure, of course, which has its own interpretative 
problems. The danger of entering the question of authorial intent is also 
a factor here, since we cannot be certain that the way in which we read 
an incident, and the emotional register which affects us, is the same as it 
was for the ancients. Nonetheless, it does seem clear even from the scat- 
tered remarks made, that the ancient historian was as much engaged with 
the issue of emotions as were other writers in antiquity. Because history 
was not an independent profession in antiquity, and since historians were 
trained in the same rhetorical schools as everyone else, there is every rea- 


?? D. LEVENE, Pity, Fear and the Historical Audience (n. 8), p. 132-133. It might be 
the case, of course, that the narrator himself might, by his style, make clear to the audi- 
ence that they are not to feel the same emotions felt by the characters. 
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son to apply to historiography the same standards that we saw applied 
above to other works of literature, just as the ancients themselves did®. 
The ancient literary and rhetorical critics place examples from Herodotus 
and Thucydides, Sallust and Livy right next to those from Homer and 
Plato, Virgil and Cicero. 

Because of constraints of space, and because they are not directly 
involved in the issues of ‘tragic’ history, I must pass over the earliest 
Greek historians, Herodotus and Thucydides. It was after their time in 
the fourth century and later that rhetorical and literary criticism was being 
codified and systematically categorised, and this will, of course, have had 
an influence on the writing of history. The important developments of 
the early Hellenistic world are, alas, all but lost to us, since the histori- 
ans from that time survive only in fragments. That is why Polybius, of 
course, looms so large in the discussion, for he has the twin advantage 
of having survived (at least in substantial part), and of having charac- 
terised, in their absence, a good number of his predecessors. That being 
the case, we should now turn to the foundational document, so to speak, 
on which much of the discussion of ‘emotional’ history is based, namely, 
Polybius' attack on Phylarchus. 

The passage comes within Polybius' narrative of Greek affairs in Book 
II of his history, part of the preparatory account to his main subject, the 
rise of Rome. Polybius says that in his account of the Cleomenean war 
he will follow Aratus of Sicyon's Memoirs, and that this might be sur- 
prising to some of his readers, since Phylarchus, who also treated these 
deeds, has a good reputation among some readers. In an attempt to dis- 
credit Phylarchus’ authority, Polybius focuses on four incidents from his 
history, the most important of which for our present purposes is the first, 
namely the fall of Mantinea in 223 at the hands of Aratus and the 
Achaeans. The crucial parts are as follows (II 56.3-13): 

(3) ka06X0v èv obv è cvyypagedg ODTOS norð Tap’ SANV Tv 
npaypatsiav sikh. kai óc Etuyev eipnkev.... (6) PovAbuevoc dè 
dlacageiv tiv Ouotnta Tv “Avttyovov kai Makgóóvov, ĝua dé 
tobtoig tiv "Apütov kai tov “Ayaiav, qnoi todg Mavrivéag 
YEVOUEVOVG ÜNOXELPLOVG HEYAAOLG TEPITECEÌV ATLYNLAOL, xai TTV 
Gpyarotatnv Kai pEyiotnv móAw TOV Kata nv "Apkaóíav 
TNAUKOVTOLSG TAAOTOAL cvupopaic Hots TÜVTOG EIG £ntotaoiv kai 
daxpva robo “EAAnvas Ayayeiv. (7) onovóóGov è’ sic EAEOV 


30 See J. MARINCOLA, Authority and Tradition in Ancient Historiography, Cambridge 
1997, p. 19. 
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ékkaXigiodar tobc dvayivacKkovtag Kai cvutadeig TOLELV toig 
Agyopévotc, ELOAYELTEPITAOKUG YOVALKOV Kai KÖUOG ÖLEPPLILEVAG 
Kai paotav éKBorAdc, npóg dé toó0toig ÓÓkpoa xai Oprjvoug 
àvipov Kai youvaikOv Gvapi— tÉkvotg Kai yovEedot ynpaioig 
ånayouévov. (8) roret dè TODTO Tap’ óAnv tv iotopiav, TeLpò- 
uevog «£v» £küctoic dei TPO TOV dpdaruov Téva xà deva. 
(9) TO uèv obv dyevvèc kai yuvarx®deg Tg aipéoeos aùtod 
rapgioda, TO dè THS iotopiag oikeiov duo Kai xprjoitov £$e- 
taCéo0@. (10) dei toryapodv oóx EKTANTTELV?! tòv ovyypapéa 
tepatevouevov St TÅG iotopiag Tobs EVTLYXAVOVTAG, o06& TOÙG 
Evdeyopévovg AOyous Grteiv Kai TU taperdpueva toic ÜNOKEL- 
puévoic ¿čapicou Kadanep oi tpay@dioypàgor, TOV dè Tpay- 
HEvrov Kai prO&vtov Kat’ àAnOgtav GdTOV UVNHOVEDELV TÜHTAV, 
dv Tavo uétpia vo yy àvootv Svta. (11) TO yàp TEAog iotopiag kai 
tpayotótag où TADTOV GAAG Todvavtiov: EKEi LEV yàp dei diù TOV 
Ti0avotátov Aóyov EKTANEAL Kai WOXYAYWYNOAL KATA TO TAPOV 
tovs dkobovtac, EvOdde Sè S14 TOV GANOIVOV Epyov sic návca 
TOV ypovov 616GEa1 kai neou Tobs qU.opaOobvzac, (12) éne- 
Önnep àv Exeivorg uèv Hhyeitar tò nıdavöv, Kav il weddoc, dd 
nv ànótnv TOV Hewusvov, Ev è TObTOIG TAANDES tà TAV 
OMEAELAV TOV piiouadobviov. (13) xyopíc TE TOUTWV TAG TAELOTAG 
Hiv éfnyeitar tov nepinetsiðv ovy brotideig aitiav Kai TPOTOV 
toig ywop£votc, Ov yapic ott’ &Ageiv ehAdyac ot’ SpyiCecOar 
kaO0nkóvtoc duvatòv En’ obógvi TOV cvupavoviov, KTA. 


(3) In general, Phylarchus throughout his whole work makes many ran- 
dom and careless statements... (6) Wishing to emphasise the cruelty of 
Antigonus and the Macedonians and also that of Aratus and the 
Achaeans, he tells us that the Mantineans, when they fell into the hands 
of their enemies, were subjected to terrible sufferings, and that the 
calamities which befell the city, the most ancient and the most popu- 
lous in Arcadia, were so dreadful as to horrify all the Greeks and move 
them to tears. (7) In his eagerness to arouse the pity (omovdéCov ... 
sic EXEov £kkaXeio0a1) of his readers and to make them sympathetic 
(fellow-feelers) to what is being said (ovunadeis moieiv toig 
Agyopévo1c) he introduces scenes of women clinging to one another, 
tearing their hair and baring their breasts, and in addition he describes 
the tears and lamentations of men and women accompanied by their 
children and aged parents as they are led away into captivity. (8) Phy- 
larchus reproduces this kind of effect again and again in his history, 
striving on each occasion to place the horrors before our eyes (Tpò 
TOV O—EOGALOV rıdevaı tà Servá). (9) Let us ignore for the moment 
the ignoble and womanish nature of his treatment of the subject, and 
consider the nature and use of history itself. (10) It is not the historian's 
task to startle (ÈkmANttEWV) his readers by describing things sensa- 


31 So Casaubon; the mss. read éximAytterv. 
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tionally (tepatevbpevov), nor should he try, as the tragic poets do, to 
represent speeches which might have been delivered, or to enumerate 
all the possible consequences of the events under consideration; it is 
his task first and foremost to record with fidelity what actually hap- 
pened and was said, however commonplace this might be. (11) For 
(yap) the aim of tragedy is by no means the same as that of history, 
but rather the opposite. The tragic poet seeks to thrill and charm 
(EKTANEA1 kai woyayoynoat) his audience for the moment (kaxà TO 
na póv) through the most persuasive words possible (tà nıdavorarov 
Aóyov), but the historian’s task is to instruct and persuade (táo 
Kai netoa) serious students by means of the truth of the words and 
actions he presents, (12) and this effect must be permanent not tem- 
porary. Thus in the first case the supreme aim is probability, even if 
what is said is untrue, the purpose being to beguile the spectators (tiv 
GTATHV TOV O0gopiévov), but in the second it is truth, the purpose being 
to benefit those who love learning (tiv OMEAELAV TOV quU.opa0obv- 
tov). (13) Apart from these considerations, Phylarchus merely relates 
most of the reversals in his history without subjoining the cause 
(aitiav) and the purpose (tpòrov) of the actions, without which it is 
impossible either to feel pity reasonably (£Xg£iv ebAGywc) or anger 
appropriately (öpyißsodaı xaO0nkóvtoc). 


The passage has usually been taken as a condemnation of the portrayal 
of emotions (sometimes 'strong' emotions) in history?. Most famously, 
Eduard Schwartz at the end of the nineteenth century and Kurt von Fritz 
in the middle of the twentieth attributed to the Peripatetics the develop- 
ment of this approach to the writing of history, believing that a certain or 
certain historians deliberately confounded Aristotle's distinction between 
poetry (or tragedy) and history made in the Poetics, and, by the injection 
of emotions, particularly pity and fear (Aristotle's tragic emotions), into 
history, this author tried to make history more universal, thus answering 
Aristotle's deprecation of history in Poetics 9 as something less serious 
and philosophical than poetry??. 


32 Cf, e.g., W. HARRIS, Restraining Rage (n. 1), p. 199: «Polybius felt a marked dis- 
tate for so-called ‘tragic’ historiography, in other words historical writing in which intense 
emotions are described». 

5 E, SCHWARTZ, Die Berichte über die catilinarische Verschwörung, Hermes 32 (1897), 
p. 554-608 (= Gesammelte Schriften II, Berlin 1956, p. 275-336) at p. 560-564 [= p. 282- 
286]; 1D., Fünf Vorträge über den griechischen Roman, Berlin 19432, p. 123-125; B.L. 
ULLMAN, History and Tragedy, TAPhA 73 (1942), p. 25-53; K. VON FRITZ, Die Bedeutung 
des Aristoteles für die Geschichtsschreibung, in Histoire et historiens dans l'Antiquité, 
Vandceuvres-Geneva 1958, p. 85-145. See also P. SCHELLER, De Hellenistica historiae 
conscribendae arte, diss. Leipzig 1911; N. ZEGERS, Wesen und Ursprung der tragischen 
Geschichtsschreibung, diss. Cologne 1959; D.A. PAUW, Die dramatiese elemente in die 
antieke geskiedskrywing, Johannesburg 1986; L. CANFORA, Pathos e storiografia 'dram- 
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In its more developed formulation, that is, in the supposition of a 
‘school’ which may go back to Theophrastus (who, we know, wrote a 
work entitled On History) or to Duris of Samos (who, in a famous frag- 
ment, demanded that the writing of history be done with piuno1g and 
dov 34), much of the baggage of tragic history has been rejected. Frank 
Walbank in his illuminating study History and Tragedy — which still 
seems to me right in all essentials — tried to show how history and 
tragedy had their ultimate roots in epic, and he suggested that this was 
the place to look for the important influences on ancient historiography?*. 
His effort succeeded to a certain point (there have been numerous fine 
studies of historiography's relationship to epic), but even those who 
would reject the notion of a school of tragic historiography, nonetheless 
still believe that *tragic' historiography was an approach to the writing 
of history in antiquity39. That correlation has remained even where the 
notion of ‘school’ has evaporated, because Polybius seems to be using the 
vocabulary of tragedy in his attack on Phylarchus — which is, of course, 
reasonable, since he alleges that Phylarchus confused the two genres. It 
is also held that the language here echoes that of the Poetics, but these 
coincidences fade in significance the closer one looks?". Caution also 
remains in order since we do not know of any particular tragic historian, 


matica’, in ID., La storiografia antica, Milan 1999, p. 44-60. There is a judicious appraisal 
of the topic in M. LEIGH, Lucan: Spectacle and Engagement, Oxford 1997, p. 30-40, who 
maintains that Lucan moved «beyond tragic history» (p. 39). See also S. HALLIWELL, cited 
next n. 

3 Duris of Samos, FGrHist 76 F 1: "Eqgopog dè kai Osdnounos tv yevopuévov 
TAELOTOV àngAc(íq0noav: ote yàp piunoemg petéparov obóspuüc OUTE Hovs Ev 
TOI Qpácat, adtod dè TOD ypagErv povov EreueAnOnoov. For the interpretation of this 
fragment, which has nothing to do with ‘tragic’ history, see V. GREY, Mimesis in Greek 
Historical Writing, AJPh 108 (1987), p. 467-486. See also S. HALLIWELL, The Aesthetics 
of Mimesis, Princeton-Oxford 2002, p. 289-292, for important observations on what Duris 
means by pípmotc. 

5 F.W. WALBANK, History and Tragedy, in 1D., Selected Papers, Cambridge 1985, 
p. 224-241 (orig. Historia 9, 1960, p. 216-234). Also important is F.W. WALBANK, Tragic 
History: A Reconsideration, BICS 2 (1955), p. 4-14, which has a detailed refutation of ear- 
lier scholarship. 

36 See, most recently, J.L. MoLES, A False Dilemma: Thucydides’ ‘History’ and His- 
toricism, in S.J. HARRISON (ed.), Texts, Ideas and the Classics, Oxford 2001, p. 211 n. 61, 
who remarks that tragic history is still a useful term «provided (a) it acknowledges the 
influence of tragedy throughout ancient historiography; (b) it does not entail a ‘school’. 
That is, ‘tragic’ historians take to extremes a general tendency of ancient historiography » 
(his emphasis). 

37 See N. ZEGERS, Wesen und Ursprung (n. 33), p. 6; I will provide a full and systematic 
treatment of the whole topic in a forthcoming paper, Towards a New Interpretation of 
"Tragic History'. 
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nor even of any particular work of tragic history; in fact, the criticisms 
directed against ancient historians by their contemporaries and succes- 
sors fasten on to particular incidents or portions of narratives for their 
attack. In other words, the critics do not say, ‘Phylarchus is a tragic his- 
torian' but rather, ‘Phylarchus writes tragically in this incident'. Now I 
do not mean to suggest that historians did not at times use specific inci- 
dents or elements that were traditionally associated with tragedy: genre 
could be quite fluid in antiquity, and innovation was constantly being 
practised??. What is objectionable, however, is the automatic assumption 
that *tragedy' is equivalent to Aristotle's views on tragedy and that this 
in turn must entail a reliance on the emotions of pity and fear. This is the 
link that I think must be broken. 

However we might interpret the passage, my point for now is that Poly- 
bius here is not arguing against the portrayal of emotions (even strong 
emotions) in history, and this can be seen by a brief consideration of three 
items. First, although it is true that much of the vocabulary used by Poly- 
bius here can be associated with Aristotle on tragedy (though in some 
cases the link is very slim), it is also the case that the language of bewitch- 
ment, surprise, and charm is found in many other places in Polybius him- 
self, and that in those places the historian's main concern is with the fac- 
tuality of the material; when Polybius mentions tragedy he associates it 
with (a) the telling of tall tales or (b) the necessity of a ‘fixed’ ending 
(akin to the use of a deus ex machina)”. So the main criticism here is of 


38 Against over-schematic views of genre in historiography see J. MARINCOLA, Genre, 
Convention and Innovation in Greco-Roman Historiography, in C.S. KRAUS (ed.), The 
Limits of Historiography, Leiden 1999, p. 281-324. 

39 See, e.g., Pol. II 16.13, III 47.6, 48.8-9, XV 36.1-2, and my forthcoming work 
referred to in n. 37. I should add here that the notion of vividness, of putting a matter 
before the audience's eyes, need not at all refer to the spectacle and dramatisation inher- 
ent in tragedy (and thus to tragic history), as it is made to do by, e.g., I. BORZSAK, Spec- 
taculum: Ein Motiv der ‘tragischen Geschichtsschreibung’ bei Livius und Tacitus, ACD 
9 (1973), p. 57-67. Polybius, for example, can make a correlation between £vápyeia and 
emotional response with no suggestion of tragedy (IX 9.9-10), and elsewhere can equate 
évépyeia with the trustworthiness of the eyewitness (XX 12.8). For treatments of the 
issues involved, see G. ZANKER, Enargeia in the Ancient Criticism of Poetry, RhM 124 
(1981), p. 297-311 (with good remarks about the relationship between philosophy and lit- 
erary criticism); A.D. WALKER, Enargeia and the Spectator in Greek Historiography, 
TAPhA 123 (1993), p. 353-377; R. WEBB, Imagination and the Arousal of the Emotions 
in Greco-Roman Rhetoric, in S. BRAUND & C. GILL, Passions (n. 1), p. 112-127; S. NEW- 
MAN, Aristotle's Notion of 'Bringing-Before-the-Eyes': Its Contributions to Aristotelian and 
Contemporary Conceptualizations of Metaphor, Style, and Audience, Rhetorica 20 (2002), 
p. 1-23 (who shows how the concept has more than just emotional appeal). 
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Phylarchus’ invention of material. Second, and to support this, one should 
note the placement of the explanatory yóp clause, which follows imme- 
diately on this criticism of Phylarchus' invention: tragedy charms and 
pleases through its most persuasive words, while history uses truth as its 
guide so that it can instruct. That is to say, tragedy exaggerates and 
invents for effect, while history is limited by the truth, even if it's mod- 
est. Phylarchus' scenes are faulted not because they are emotional, but 
because they are invented. A subsidiary proof of this that Polybius began 
by saying that Phylarchus throughout his whole history has spoken six 
kai G Ervyev, «at random and as he happened upon things» (56.3). 
The criticism echoes that of Thucydides in I 21-22, the context of which 
is precisely the same, namely the detection of fact, the actual events, as 
opposed to false or exaggerated accounts. Third and most decisively, the 
last sentence from the passage: 


Apart from these considerations, Phylarchus merely relates most of the 
reversals in his history without subjoining the causes and the purposes 
of the actions, without which it is impossible either to feel pity rea- 
sonably (éAgsiv £0AÓYyoc) or anger appropriately (ÓpytGeo0o01 
kaOmkóvcoc). 


Polybius explains this point further by noting how the context of an 
action is essential to explaining or judging it: so while it is generally a 
terrible thing to strike a free man, we do not think that a bad thing if our 
opponent has instigated troubles; similarly, we find fault with murder, but 
not if a man kills a thief or an adulterer or a traitor, and in the case of the 
last, a man may actually win praise??. So explanation and context are 
essential in determining the nature of an action. 

Polybius' argument that ‘context is king”, so to speak, and that it is an 
essential element in the interpretation of historical events has, of course, 
been recognised, but its consequences have been approached only tenta- 
tively. Interestingly enough, Levene is right on the mark when he says 
that Polybius «appears to suggest that these ‘audience-based’ emotions 


40 Pol. II 56.14-16: &nei tic àvOpómov od delvòv f]ysitai TOTTECOAL TOÙG 
Erevdépovg; GAA’ uoc àv LEV Gpyov ddikov xev mani tic TOVTO, ótkatoc 
kpivetar retovdévar, éùv © Eni dlopdooer Kai padnoer tadtò ToÙTO yivytat, 
TPOOETI kai TIUNG kai YAPItOS oi TÜNTOVTEG TODS Éievdépovs Agıodvran. (15) Kai yv 
TO ye toùc TOAITUS ünoktivvbcat péyiotov doépnua tidetar Kai peyiotov délov 
Tpootiuov: kaítot ye Tpogavòg ô HEV TOV npoóótnv 7] tópavvov vuv Kai mTpo- 
göpelag tuyyàver Tapa nào. (16) obtoc Ev navti TO TEAOG KEITAL TIS ÖLaANWERG 
ÖNEP tobtov ODK Ev voic TEAODHEVOLG, GAA’ Ev taic aitiatcg Kai TPOOLPEOEOL TOV 
TPATTOVTAV Kai TAIG tobtov diagpopais. 
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have in themselves a valid role to play in historiography. Provided that 
the author arouses appropriate emotions in the audience, by ensuring that 
the characters with whom they are encouraged to sympathise actually 
deserve their sympathy, ‘audience-based’ emotions are not only derived 
from, but may reinforce and underpin, the moral and historical analy- 
sis». I would state it even more strongly: if you say that without giv- 
ing cause and purpose you cannot properly raise these emotions, then you 
are also saying that if you do give them, you can raise these emotions. 
The words ‘reasonably’ (£0Aóyoc) and ‘appropriately’ (ka0mkóvtoc) 
reinforce this interpretation. Levene makes an interesting slip of the pen, 
however, when he refers to these as «tragic emotions», because Poly- 
bius has not invoked the ‘tragic’ emotions of pity and fear, but rather 
those of pity and anger. A slight difference, but one in which the histo- 
rian reveals his hand. 

For in seeing pity and anger as appropriate emotions for history (again, 
provided that context is supplied and the events themselves merit such 
emotions), Polybius is invoking rhetorical teaching, since one of the 
defining tasks of the orator is to raise exactly these emotions of pity and 
anger, the one usually for his client, the other against his opponent, and 
to do so precisely in order that he may sway his audience and win his 
case. Polybius here states unambiguously that history's purpose is to 
teach and persuade (6160601 kai eiogı), and in fact as he continues 
with the story of Mantinea, it is clear that Polybius has assumed the role 
of a prosecutor, and that he wants his audience to believe that the appro- 
priate emotion to bring to the fall of Mantinea is not pity — for the con- 
text (the aition and the tpönoı) will not allow it, he argues — but rather 
anger at the faithlessness of the Mantineans, followed by a satisfaction 


^! D, LEVENE, Pity, Fear and the Historical Audience (n. 8), p. 134 (emphasis his). So 
too F.W. WALBANK, Profit or Amusement: Some Thoughts on the Motives of Hellenistic 
Historians, in ID., Polybius, Rome and the Hellenistic World, Cambridge 2002, p. 231-241 
(orig. in Purposes of History [n. 66], p. 253-266), at p. 236, noted that Polybius criticised 
Phylarchus because the pity and anger aroused by him «could have no rational basis». 

42 D, LEVENE, Pity, Fear and the Historical Audience (n. 8), p. 134: «he [sc. Polybius] 
does seem to allow that ‘tragic emotions’ can sometimes play a useful role for the histo- 
rian». Note too how Levene translates mepimetetov in 13 as «tragic reversals»; the word 
can have that connotation, of course, but it does not need to. This kind of slippage is per- 
vasive in discussions of tragic history: see the article referred to above, n. 37. 

43 The arousal of the audience's emotions against the accused (indignatio) or the win- 
ning of sympathy for the defendant (conquestio or commiseratio) are particularly appro- 
priate at the end of a speech: see the passages cited in H. LAUSBERG, Handbook of Liter- 
ary Rhetoric (edd. D. ORTON & R.E. ANDERSON), Leiden 1998, §207-208. 
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that they received a just punishment for their perfidy and outrageous 
actions". 

In sum, then, the criticisms of Phylarchus are made primarily in mat- 
ters of factual exaggeration and inaccuracy, and the supposed relationship 
to Aristotle’s Poetics is possible but by no means overwhelming, or 
indeed even to my mind likely. To put it more positively: despite invok- 
ing a comparison between tragedy and history, Polybius is working here 
in a solid rhetorical/literary tradition, and taken together with the remarks 
above made by ancient readers about the role of emotional involvement 
in literature, it seems clear that Polybius is working in precisely the tra- 
dition that later Dionysius and Cicero are. There is no sense that it is 
inappropriate to raise the emotions of the reader: rather, this must be 
done in the appropriate context and with the twin purposes of education 
and persuasion. 


III 


If it is correct that Polybius in his attack on Phylarchus is not polemicis- 
ing against the portrayal of emotions in history, and if it is correct that 
he is thinking in terms of the tasks of the orator, it becomes legitimate 
then to broaden our perspective. Freed, so to speak, from the grip of pity 
and fear, we can now look more expansively at the variety of emotions 
in the historians. This is not to suggest that the historian was uninterested 
in pity or fear, nor that we should replace pity and fear with pity and 
anger: that would be adopting simply a different straightjacket. There is 
no need to delineate an appropriate and prescriptive set of emotions: as 
we saw above, the best writers were expected to make use of all of them. 
My purpose in the remainder of the paper, then, is to point out just a few 
of the (I think) unexplored emotions that play an important role in the 
writing and reading of history, whether those have to do with the persona 
of the historian himself, or with the historian's attempt to arouse the emo- 
tions of his audience. I do not follow any particular arrangement here, 
since my purpose above all is to show how much more there is to the 
emotions of history than simply pity and fear. 


^ Pol. II 58.1-15, esp. 11: dot’ einep &na0ov & DOXapyóc qnot, odk EAEOG sikòç 
Tv ovvsäakoAoudsiv abtoig napa tov "EAANVov, &nawov dè Kai ovykatóOsciv 
HAAAOV toig npáttouciv kai tetatopevopévo1g tiv doéperav adtov. See D. KoN- 
STAN, Pity (n. 1), p. 86-89, for a good brief analysis of this passage. 
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Let us begin with Aristotle's remarks on emulation (Aoc), which he 
defines as «a kind of distress at the apparent presence among others like 
him by nature, of things honoured and possible for a person to acquire». 
Emulation is distinguished from envy in that one who feels emulation 
wishes to have the same things as another has, while one feeling envy 
desires that someone else not have something. Emulation arises in «those 
who think themselves deserving of goods they do not have», and for this 
reason «the young and the great-souled (oi véo1 kai oi peyañóyvyot) 
are emulous». Those who are emulated are those who have the things 
wished for, and Aristotle enumerates some of these as «bravery, wisdom, 
public office» and the admiration of one's fellows*. 

The importance of emulation for historiography can hardly be over- 
stated. As the record of especially public events and by definition ‘great’ 
deeds, it has an intimate connection with praise, and serves the function 
of recording and exalting those deeds. (It can also, as we shall see, do the 
opposite.) It is well-known that at least one of the purposes of history is 
the encouragement of right behaviour in those who read it — history, so 
to speak, as the guide to life. That is common enough‘. But this purpose 
of history does not always have the emotional element of emulation 
within it. In Livy's preface, for example, the benefit of history is given 
in terms of a biological metaphor, of what is salubre ac frugiferum, 
healthful (with the sense too perhaps of safety?) and bearing of fruit“. 
The thought had been expressed also by Sempronius Asellio, but that ear- 
lier author, in his contrast of annales and historia, saw the former as 
unable to move (commouere) readers to virtue and away from vice, which 
might suggest the mouere of the orator, i.e., the ability to involve the 
reader emotionally^. 


45 Aristotle, Rhet. 1388a36-b18. The opposite of emulation, Aristotle says, is contempt, 
KATAPPOVNOTS. 

46 F.W. WALBANK, Profit or Amusement (n. 41), points out that the debate between 
pleasure and utility in historiography is part of the larger debate about those two entities 
in literature in general. 

47 Livy, praef. 10: hoc illud est praecipue in cognitione rerum salubre ac frugiferum, 
omnis te exempli documenta in inlustri posita monumento intueri, inde tibi tuaeque rei pub- 
licae quod imitere capias, inde foedum inceptu foedum exitu quod uites. 

^* Sempronius Asellio, Fl Peter: «For annals cannot in any way move men to be 
swifter in defending the republic, or more hesitant to act wrongly» (neque alacriores ad 
rem publicam defendundam neque segniores ad rem perperam faciundum annales libri 
commouere quicquam possunt). For mouere as the most intense form of persuasion, see 
H. LAUSBERG, Handbook (n. 43), 8257.3. 
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The clearest expression of the role of emulation in history, however, 
is found in the Jugurtha of Sallust, who makes a close and explicit cor- 
relation between desire and great deeds: 


nam saepe ego audiui Q. Maxumum, P. Scipionem, «alios» praeterea 
ciuitatis nostrae praeclaros uiros solitos ita dicere, quom maiorum 
imagines intuerentur, uehementissume sibi animum ad uirtutem 
adcendi. scilicet non ceram illam neque figuram tantam uim in sese 
habere, sed memoria rerum gestarum eam flammam egregiis uiris in 
pectore crescere neque prius sedari quam uirtus eorum famam atque 
gloriam adaequauerit. 


For I have often heard that Q. Maxumus and P. Scipio and besides 
them other distinguished men of our state were accustomed to say that 
when they looked at the imagines of their ancestors, their spirit was 
most eagerly inflamed towards uirtus. Naturally it was not that the wax 
nor the image had such force in itself, but rather by the memory of 
past deeds that flame grew in the breasts of distinguished men and 
would not die down until their uirtus had equalled the renown and the 
glory of their ancestors’. 


Now this fire towards uirtus has much in common with what we find in 
earlier historians. In his famous description of a Roman funeral, for exam- 
ple, Polybius points to the intense emotional engagement of the audience 
when they hear of the deeds of the deceased: 


The whole mass of the people stand round to watch, and his [sc. the 
dead man's] son, if he has left one of adult age who can be present, or 
if not some other relative, then mounts the Rostra and delivers an 
address which recounts the virtues and the successes achieved by the 
dead man during his lifetime. By these means the whole populace — not 
only those who played some part in these exploits, but even those who 
did not — are involved in the ceremony so that when the facts of the 
dead man's career are recalled to their minds and brought before their 
eyes (KvanınvnoKou&vovg Kai Aaußüavovrag ónó THY Swi TA 
yeyovota), they become sharers of the feelings to such an extent (éni 
tooovtov yevéo0a1 cvurtadeîc) that the loss seems not to be con- 
fined to the mourners but to be a public one which affects the whole 
people", 


Similarly, Polybius notes that the combination of the imagines that are 
being worn and the speaker’s recollection of the whole family history has 
the important effect of inspiring young men to endure every suffering for 


^ Sall., Jug. 4.5-6. 
50 Pol. VI 52.2-3. 
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their state?!, a remark which in turn is related to an earlier observation. 
Noting that the Romans present rewards to those who have first scaled 
the walls or have saved a fellow-citizen in battle, Polybius observes that 
«by means of such incentives even those who stay at home feel the 
impulse to emulate such achievements in the field no less than those who 
are present and see and hear what takes place»??. 

It is in this context of rivalry or emulation that I believe we need to 
understand the language and imagery of Cicero's well-known request to 
Lucceius, since the language that he uses there has much in common with 
that of emulation, as Cicero portrays himself as being in the grip of emo- 
tional desire: 


ardeo cupiditate incredibili neque, ut ego arbitror, reprehendenda, 
nomen ut nostrum scriptis inlustretur et celebretur tuis. [...] genus 
enim scriptorum tuorum etsi erat semper a me uehementer exspecta- 
tum, tamen uicit opinionem meam meque ita uel cepit uel incendit, ut 
cuperem quam celerrime res nostris monumentis commendari tuis. 


I burn with an unbelievable desire, and one that I do not think is to be 
faulted, that our name should be illuminated and celebrated by your 
writings. [...] The quality of your literary writing, even if it has always 
been eagerly awaited by me, has at last surpassed my expectation, and 
has so conquered or inflamed me that I desire that my achievements 
be enshrined by your compositions as quickly as possible?3. 


Now this letter of Cicero's has often been conceived of as one of the 
most precious documents for the writing of tragic history?^. Yet here again 
Cicero sees many more emotions at work in his story than simply pity and 
fear. Just as importantly, Cicero's «burning» to have his story well told 
is the same burning of Aristotle's «great-hearted» man, moved by injury, 
of course (his own circumstances in the aftermath of the Catilinarian con- 
spiracy), but desiring that very fame that, as we saw, Aristotle says is the 


5! Pol. VI 54.3: «But the most important consequence of the ceremony is that it inspires 
young men to endure the extremes of suffering for the common good in the hope of win- 
ning the glory that waits upon the brave». 

52 Pol. VI 39.8: èk dè tig toladtng napopuńocoç où povov tob dkobovtag Kai 
TAPOVTAS EKKAAODVTAL MPG tiv Ev tois Kivdbvorg pav Kai CHAOV, GAAG Kai 
TOÙG Ev oíkot uévovzac. 

5 Cic., Fam. V 12.1 (transl. Shackleton-Bailey). 

5+ It has been important at least since R. REIZENSTEIN, Hellenistische Wundererzáh- 
lungen, Leipzig 1906, p. 84-99, who refers to it as «die einzige erhaltene Theorie der hel- 
lenistischen Geschichtsschreibung» (p. 85). See also B.L. ULLMAN, History and Tragedy 
(n. 33), p. 44-53. 

55 See his list quoted above, n. 25. 
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mark of emulation. Just as Cicero seeks the fame to be won from history, 
so his deeds will set afire other young men to equal or better them. In the 
highly competitive atmosphere of the ancient world, the pathos of emu- 
lation was an important component in the willingness of individuals to 
undergo dangers on behalf of their country — and, of course, their own 
reputation. 

Now to turn to some others. Among the rà0n Aristotle includes friend- 
liness (tò p1À.£iv), and at first sight we may well question whether a his- 
torian was expected to arouse ‘friendliness’ in his narrative. Yet ‘friend- 
liness’ and ‘enmity’ do, in fact, manifest themselves in the writing of 
history in important ways, namely in the emotional disposition?? of the 
historian himself, an important component in the historian's attempt to put 
on display for the reader an appropriate and persuasive character’. To see 
how this works, we can look again at Aristotle, who defines ‘friendli- 
ness' as similarity of outlook and wanting for someone what one thinks 
are good things for him, not for oneself; he states also that «a friend is 
necessarily one who shares pleasure in the good things and distress in 
grievous things» (tòv covnóópnevov toic dyaboic kai cvvaA yobvca 
toig Avanpoîg). These are exactly the same words that Dionysius uses 
to describe Herodotus' disposition, when he remarks that «the attitude of 
Herodotus is fair throughout, showing pleasure in the good and distress 
at the bad» (fj èv ‘Hpodétov ót60go1c Ev Anacıv meds Kai tois 
uèv dyadoig covnóopévn, toic 68 kakoic ovvaA yoboda)?. Aristotle's 
‘friendliness’ is thus translated by Dionysius into ‘fairness’, because the 
historian is expected to exhibit the same impartial good will towards the 
matters under consideration as a judge in a lawcourt®. This judicial 
‘friendliness’ does not suggest a bias towards one side or the other®!, but 


56 On the historian’s è140£016 or dispositio, see A.J. WOODMAN, Rhetoric in Classical 
Historiography, London-Portland 1988, p. 40-47, and my forthcoming article Alliance 
and Alienation: The Historian's Attitude. 

57 For the historian’s own character as being on display in the history, see J. MARIN- 
COLA, Authority and Tradition (n. 30), p. 128-174. 

58 Arist. Rhet. II 4, 1381a3-5. 

5 D. Hal., Pomp. 3 (II 380-382 Usher). 

60 See W.W. FORTENBAUGH'S remark, Aristotle (n. 11), p. 105, that for Aristotle 
«friendliness in the sense of goodwill (eunoia) may be thought desirable in a juror, pro- 
viding it is exhibited equally in regard to both plaintiff and defendant». 

9! W.W. FORTENBAUGH, ibid.: Aristotle «certainly does not want to say that manifest- 
ing goodwill is tantamount to an announcement of biased judgment». Cf. 1D., Aristotle on 
Persuasion through Character, Rhetorica 10 (1992) p. 207-244 at p. 242-243: «[A]rous- 
ing good-will need not be construed as exciting a mind-bending emotion. It may be con- 
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rather the open-mindedness that can be equated with a general freedom 
from bias and the giving to both sides a fair hearing??. 

The historian's ‘friendliness’ in action can be seen from Aristotle's 
further remarks on how this emotion manifests itself: 


... And they are friendly to those who have the same enemies they 
have and who hate those they themselves hate and who are hated by 
those they hate ... Further they are friendly to those who are disposed 
to do good to others in regard to money or safety; therefore, they hon- 
our the generous and the brave and the just®. 


‘Friendliness’ in a historian, therefore, suggests appreciation of the noble 
deeds that are contained in the narrative. On a second level, the historian 
tries to arouse this same friendliness in his audience, so that they too, 
like him, may honour those who have performed great deeds. 

The opposite side of the coin, for Aristotle, is enmity (£y0pa) which 
he relates to hating (tò osiv), and which is closely allied with anger, 
spite, and slander™. Anger is directed against individuals, hatred against 
types (Aristotle notes that everyone hates thieves and sycophants). The 
way this plays out in historiography is opposite to the way friendliness 
does: the historian displays his enmity towards the subjects of his history. 
Although any historian might leave himself open to this charge, certain 
historians again and again are faulted for this, and this display of £yO0pa 
can often compromise the reliability of the historian. Theopompus, for 
example, gave judgements that were nearly unanimously negative; more 
significantly, the main subjects of his history, Philip and the Macedo- 
nians, far from being lauded, were held up to contempt along with many 
others. And so even his great admirer Dionysius must admit that these 
judgements and portrayals gave him a reputation for spite. We find 


ceived of as awakening a mild response that is compatible with sound judgment. Hence, 
it is tempting to take a hint from Isocrates and say that the best situation is one in which 
the auditor experiences the ‘common goodwill’ (Kotvi] eUvota) toward all speakers». 

€ For impartiality as a strong desideratum of the historian, see J. MARINCOLA, Author- 
ity and Tradition (n. 30), p. 158-174, with the references there. 

6 Rhet. 114.3, 1381a7-8: &t tobs ebrointicods eig yphpata Kai sig commpiav: dò 
tobc &AevOgpitouc kai Gvdpsiovg TIUWOL Kai vob dikaiovg. 

64 Rhet. II 4, 1382al-7: nepi è’ &y0pag Kai tod puogîv pavepòg ôç k tv vav- 
tiov Eotı Ogopsiv. romtikà 8’ £y0pag ópyri, &tmpsaopóc, ówoAn. ópyr] uàv odv 
Eotıv &K TOV npóc éavtóv, £y0pa dè kai dvev TOD npóc &avtóv: àv yàp noray- 
Bavapev eivat torévée, puoodpev. kai fj u&v ópyr] dei nepi tà kad” Exovta, oiov 
KoAAiav Loxpatn, TO dè pico xai tpòg tà yévn: TOV yàp KAENTHV moei kai TOV 
OLKOPAVTNV TAG. 

85 D. Hal., Pomp. 6 (II 396 Usher). For judgements on Theopompus’ character see 
FGrHist 115 T25a, 28b. 
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something similar in the case of Timaeus. Even in antiquity the way in 
which he wrote history was famous, and it called forth numerous refuta- 
tions, including Polybius’ Book XII. Polybius saw Timaeus’ emotional 
disposition as the explanation for the unprecedented level of bitterness to 
be found in the history 6. 

Anger too plays a role here. We recall that in the passage on Phy- 
larchus Polybius implied that one of the functions of well-written history 
was to raise ‘reasonable’ anger, and it is clear from that context that he 
saw the Mantineans as worthy of such anger for breaking faith and so 
forth. On the other hand, the criticisms of Theopompus and Timaeus 
made by later writers suggest that the historian's anger needed to be mod- 
erate rather than ubiquitous?". In the field of oratory, the speaker is 
expected to raise the anger of the audience as part of an overall strategy 
for winning his case. Can we say that something similar is going on in 
historiography? I think the answer is yes, and that the issue is related to 
the historian's purpose. Since part of history's task was to pass judgement 
on men and issues, it would be necessary at times to take a stand (as with 
Polybius and the Mantineans) and to move the audience to a particular 
judgement on one or another issue — or indeed to move the audience 
towards a particular judgement on the historian himself. To put it in some- 
what simplistic terms, the historian who displayed a *friendly' character 
towards the deeds could use this display as an element to persuade the 
audience of his fundamentally reliable character. By contrast, the display 
of ‘enmity’ or ‘anger’ could also be adopted as an element of persuasion, 
but here it would be the stance of the writer against the hypocrisy or evil 
of an age. 

That such enmity and anger was acceptable at times is visible from a 
consideration of historiographical polemic. Scholars often note the intense 
and emotional tone of polemic in the historians and find it disturbing, 
more heat than light. But just as rhetoric sanctioned emotion for refuta- 
tion, so the historians, in an effort to show the seriousness and importance 


66 Pol. XII 25a.3. On the organisation of Polybius’ criticisms, treating first Timaeus’ 
character, then his history, see G. SCHEPENS, Polemic and Methodology in Polybius Book 
XII, in H. VERDIN, G. SCHEPENS, & E. DE KEYSER (edd.), Purposes of History. Studies in 
Greek Historiography from the 4th to the 2nd Centuries B.C. (Studia Hellenistica, 30), Leu- 
ven 1990, p. 39-61, at p. 52-56. 

67 See the passages collected in G. AvENARIUS, Lukians Schrift zur Geschichtsschrei- 
bung, Meisenheim am Glan 1956, p. 49-54. This would be in keeping with the notions of 
management of anger that W. HARRIS has detailled so fully in his recent book, Restrain- 
ing Rage (n. 1), passim. 
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of the issues, wanted the reader to feel outrage when the cirucumstances 
warranted it98, Polybius distinguished between unintentional falsehood, on 
the one hand, which he claimed merited generous correction and pardon, 
and intentional liars such as Timaeus, on the other hand, who deserve an 
«implacable accuser»9?. Because Polybius displays his own regard for 
the truth as exemplary, it is no surprise that elsewhere he speaks of 
restraining his own hostility or enmity (dn&xdeıo) towards Timaeus”’. To 
make the connection with the earlier Polybian passage, then, this is 
appropriate anger, directed towards one who abused others and history 
itself. Polybius would argue that his hatred was directed against the class 
of men who would abuse history's proper purpose”!. 

Let us, however, also consider the other side. We have the criticisms 
made by later authors against Theopompus and Timaeus, but not much 
in the way of their defense, except for a revealing passage in Dionysius. 
For Dionysius, Theopompus has a quality that *is something which no 
other historian, before or since, has achieved with comparable exactness 
or effect': 


TÒ KAO’ &xóotrv TPGELV un LOVOV xà pavepà toic TOAAOIC ópàv 
kai Xéyew, GAN’ &Eetalew Kai tag dpaveic aitiag vv npá&sov 
Kai TOV rpa&ávtov abtüc kai và náðn tig yoyns, & un paidia 
toic t oAXoic EIÖEVOL, kai nó vcro EKKOAUTTEL TO LLOTH PLA TÅG TE 
doKovons dpeti]g kai tig Ayvoovusvng Kaklac. [...] 610 Kai 
Baokavog Edotev siva, npooAapupüvov toig avaykaloıg TIVO 
OVELSLOLLOIG KATH TOV &vóóSov npoodónov obk àdvaygkata npóy- 
Lata, duorov TL TOLWV toig iatpoîc, ot cépvouct Kai katouoct 
tà óteQO0oppuéva TOD oópatoc £oc BAdovg tà Kavınpıa xai THs 
topic PEPOVTEG, ODÖEV TOV bytavóvtov Kai KATU ObOLV &£yóvtov 
OTOYACOMEVOL. TOLODTOG LEV SN vi; Ô Tpayuatixòg Osoróurov 
YAPAKTHP. 

[Theopompus has the ability] in the case of every action, not only to 
see and to state what is obvious to most people, but to examine even 
the hidden reasons for actions and the motives of their agents, and the 
feelings in their hearts (which most people do not find it easy to dis- 
cern), and to reveal all the mysteries of apparent virtue and undetected 


88 On the development of historiographical polemic see J. MARINCOLA, Authority and 
Tradition (n. 30), p. 218-224, where the ancient references are cited. 

© Pol. XII 7.6; further discussion at J. MARINCOLA, Authority and Tradition (n. 30), 
p. 231-232. 

7 Pol. XII 15.12: Nueig dè TO pév ExtpEetpodv ts Anexdeiag adtod yap GerKa- 
uev, tà 8’ oikeia Tis npobéosog adTOV où tapargiyopev. 

7! For Polybius’ belief that history should subserve an edifying purpose, see VII 7-8 
with the forthcoming article of mine referred to above, n. 56. 
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vice. [...] This gave him a reputation for malice, because he added 
unnecessary details to the criticisms of famous persons that he was 
compelled to make; but in fact he was acting like surgeons who cut and 
cauterise the morbid parts of the body, operating to a certain depth, 
but not encroaching upon the healthy and normal parts. Such, then, is 
the character of Theopompus’ treatment of subject matter". 


Looked at in this way, Theopompus might well have claimed that his 
‘enmity’ was appropriate for his own time and subject, for it was directed 
against the corrupt figures of his age”. Theopompus may, like Dionysius, 
have seen his work as having an important propaideutic function, since 
what later writers saw as anger or hatred was for Theopompus the nec- 
essary technique for learning about the wellsprings of human action. 

The figure of Theopompus makes a nice transition to my final exam- 
ples, a few passages from Tacitus and one from Sallust. Here I want to 
turn away from the historian's own character and look instead at the 
arousal of the audience's emotions. 

We are all familiar with the gloomy and at times repellent portraits of 
imperial rule that emerge from Tacitus' works, especially in the Annals. 
Robert Kaster has recently explored the concept of fastidium (disgust or 
disdain) in Roman, especially imperial, writers”. The concept embraces 
a number of emotional responses for the Romans, including a kind of 
reflex revulsion, but also «the fastidium of satiety and monotony, [...] 
caused by objects or activities that are not ordinarily repellent but become 
repellent through excessive repetition or glut»?. The elder Pliny, for 
example, «is repeatedly (and no doubt justifiably) worried that he will 
arouse fastidium in the reader of his Natural History, whether by treat- 
ing again material that 1s all too familiar, or by reeling off long lists of 
names, or just by telling his readers more than they really want to 
know »?6, 

There is an analogous procedure in Tacitus, who does not use fastid- 
ium and its cognates in his own voice in the historical works, but never- 


72 D. Hal., Pomp. 6 (II 394-396 Usher). 

75 For the close correlation between Theopompus’ ‘hostility’ and his moral message, 
see M.A. FLOWER, Theopompus of Chios: History and Rhetoric in the Fourth-Century 
BC, Oxford 1994, p. 63-97. It is precisely because Polybius has a different conception of 
the purposes of history that he faults Theopompus on this score: see my forthcoming arti- 
cle referred to above, n. 56. 

74 R. KASTER, The Dynamics of Fastidium and the Ideology of Disgust, TAPhA 131 
(2001), p. 143-189. 

75 R, KASTER, art. cit., p. 154. 

76 R, KASTER, ibid. 
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theless often calls attention to the wearying or repellent nature of his sub- 
ject matter. Tacitus indeed seems all too aware of the grim events that he 
is compelled to narrate again and again. He gives a short summation of 
his topic most famously in Annals IV, in the context of the trial of Cre- 
mutius Cordus, where he compares his own subject matter with the great 
historians of republican times. Those earlier historians, he says, had great 
subjects: wars of conquest, political debate and dissension at home. By 
contrast, Tacitus' subject matter is thin and repetitive: 


nos saeua iussa, continuas accusationes, fallaces amicitias, perniciem 
innocentium et easdem exitii causas coniungimus, obuia rerum simili- 
tudine et satietate. 


We treat [/it. join together] savage orders, unending accusations, decep- 
tive friendships, destruction of the innocent, and the same types of 
death, being faced with a glut of monotonous material”. 


The historian seems to suggest here that same concern with the reader's 
revulsion which Kaster has noted in a number of imperial writers. But 
there are at least three other passages that merit comment. In the first, a 
remark on informers recognises that the sheer number of their cases is 
wearying, but their stories must still be told, even (or especially) if they 
have been overlooked by other historians: 


neque sum ignarus a plerisque scriptoribus omissa multorum pericula 
et poenas, dum copia fatiscunt aut, quae ipsis nimia et maesta fuerant, 
ne pari taedio lecturos adficerent uerentur: nobis pleraque digna cog- 
nitu obuenere, quamquam ab aliis incelebrata. 


Nor am I unaware that the dangers and penalties that were imposed on 
many are omitted by quite a number of writers, in as much as they are 
worn out with their abundance, or they fear that those things that were 
excessive and gloomy to them will affect their readers with an equal 
weariness: but many things worthy of knowing have come to my atten- 
tion, though they are not recorded by others’®. 


In a second, later passage, the murder of Claudius' young daughter 
Octavia (an incident narrated with great pathos) is followed by the nar- 
rator's impatience at having to report the subsequent thanksgivings voted 
by the Senate — again with the promise not to desist from recording 
them all the same”. 


7 Tac., Ann. IV 33.3. 

78 Tac., Ann. VI 7.5. 

7? Tac. Ann. XIV 64.3, a sentence that follows immediately on the report that Octavia's 
severed head was brought to Rome so that Poppaea could see it: dona ob haec templis 
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Finally, in Book XVI the author again (and perhaps for the last time) 
addresses the reader on the subject matter of his history: 


etiam si bella externa et obitas pro re publica mortes tanta casuum 
similitudine memorarem, meque ipsum satias cepisset aliorumque 
taedium exspectarem, quamuis honestos ciuium exitus, tristes tamen et 
continuos aspernantium: at nunc patientia seruilis tantumque sangui- 
nis domi perditum fatigant animum et maestitia restringunt. neque 
aliam defensionem ab iis, quibus ista noscentur, exegerim, quam ne 
oderint?? tam segniter pereuntes. ira illa numinum in res Romanas fuit, 
quam non, ut in cladibus exercituum aut captiuitate urbium, semel edito 
transire licet. detur hoc inlustrium uirorum posteritati, ut, quo modo 
exsequiis a promiscua sepultura separantur, ita in traditione supre- 
morum accipiant habeantque propriam memoriam. 


Even if I were narrating foreign wars and deaths suffered on behalf of 
the republic, I would expect, because of such a similarity of cases, 
weariness for myself and the boredom of others, who would be repelled 
by the deaths of citizens which although noble were nevertheless 
gloomy and continuous. But as it is, the servile passivity and so great 
a loss of blood at home wear out the spirit and confine it in grief. Nor 
do I ask from those who will read these things any defense other than 
that they not hate those who died without spirit. It was the anger of the 
heavens against Roman affairs, and this cannot, as with the slaughter 
of armies or the capture of cities, be mentioned once and then passed 
over. Let this be given to the memory of distinguished men, that as in 
their burial rites they are distinguished from the common herd, so too 
they may receive and have special mention in the narration of their 
deaths?! . 


Weariness, grief, impatience, disgust. Can it be doubted that the author 
expects his readers to feel the same? 

But the difference between the reader's satiety or disgust when read- 
ing Tacitus and a similar feeling that might grip him when reading the 
elder Pliny is different in one crucially important way, namely that his- 
tory is mimetic, and seeks through mimesis to recreate the actions and 
indeed times of a past era. It is therefore part of Tacitus' way of getting 


decreta que<m> ad finem memorabimus? quicumque casus temporum illorum nobis uel 
aliis auctoribus noscent, praesumptum habeant, quotiens fugas et caedes iussit princeps, 
totiens grates deis actas, quaeque rerum secundarum olim, tum publicae cladis insignia 
fuisse. neque tamen silebimus, si quod senatus consultum adulatione nouum aut patientia 
postremum fuit. 

9? oderint is the reading of M; Koestermann adopts the oderim of L, and takes this as 
a statement of impartiality by the historian; see further his commentary ad loc. 

8! Ann. XVI 16.1-2. 
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across what it is like to live under an Emperor — the atmosphere of dis- 
trust and the never-ending suspicions which culminate in the deaths of 
noble men. The attempt to arouse weariness or disgust in the reader is 
done precisely to re-enact the experience of the participants at the time, 
and, from the distance afforded by history, allow him to pass judgement 
on men and their actions. These are the tools, in oratorical terms, by 
which Tacitus teaches and persuades. And of course in history, with its 
eye towards the future®?, the stakes are high, for the ability to impose 
your own interpretation on an era could have lasting consequences, and 
its successful achievement ensured the author a type of immortality. 

And finally a well-known passage of Sallust, from the end of the Cati- 
line, after the last battle has been fought, and Catiline and his men have 
been defeated. We are presented in this final image with a variety of 
‘audience-based’ emotions: 


multi autem, qui e castris uisundi aut spoliandi gratia processerant, 
uoluentes hostilia cadauera amicum alii, pars hospitem aut cognatum 
reperiebant; fuere item qui inimicos suos cognoscerent. ita uarie per 
omnem exercitum laetitia, maeror, luctus atque gaudia agitabantur. 


Many, however, who had gone from the camp to see or to plunder, 
turning over the corpses of the enemy, discovered, some of them, a 
friend, others a guest or a relative; there were also those who recog- 
nised their personal enemies. And so through the whole army happi- 
ness, sadness, grief and joy were differently being felt??. 


The emotions of grief and joy are indistinguishably mixed, and to call this 
ending ‘tragic’ or ‘dramatic’ without observing its crucial role in what has 
gone before is to dismiss as merely ‘emotional’ what is, in fact, the final 
lesson in the work, and closely bound up with Sallust's overall picture of 
this symptomatic event. Sallust, of course, does nothing so crude as 
choose one side over another, and commentators are careful to point out 
that he is here exploring the emotional ambiguity and uncertainty that 
were the result of civil war®*. It cannot be said that the work ends on 
either a calm or concluding note, and its powerful effect is in large mea- 
sure achieved by the disquieting sense of lack of any closure. In other 
words, death and victory, two common closural devices, here have been 


3? For the historian's ideal audience as the future, see Luc., hist. conscr. 61, with 
G. AVENARIUS, Lukians Schrift (n. 67), p. 46-49. 

55 Sallust, Cat. 61.8. 

84 See, e.g., K. VRETSKA, C. Sallustius Crispus De Catilinae Coniuratione, Heidelberg 
1976, II, p. 694-695. 
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manipulated to produce the opposite of their usual effect, that of resolu- 
tion. Most striking is the final word of the work, agitabantur, which both 
in meaning and in tense — the imperfect for incomplete action — work 
to negate any sense of closure or ending. The ending here is the author's 
final expression of the world he has portrayed in the previous pages. For 
Sallust, not only Catiline but all of the characters are motivated by strong 
emotions: characters are described as under the sway of lubido and 
cupido®°, yet there is always a certain ambiguity of decision and action 
(we are all familiar with the way language is manipulated in the Cati- 
line89). In the great debate between Cato and Caesar towards the end of 
the monograph, Caesar begins by saying that when men discuss uncer- 
tain matters, they should be free of hatred, friendship, anger and pity?". 
Yet Caesar's own words are ironically undercut by the narrator in the 
synkrisis of Cato and Caesar that follows the debate, where Caesar 1s 
characterised by his pity (misericordia) and his concern for the interests 
of his friends®®. The variety of perspectives in the Catiline suggests that 
there is no place to stand in a civil war which provides an unimpeded or 
bird’s-eye view. And as long as the world is dominated by /ubido and 
cupido, the result will be the continuous and indistinguishable movement 
of joy and grief. This, says Sallust, is the experience of living in a civil 
war, which cannot be portrayed (or, we might say, cannot be portrayed 
in any meaningful way for a Roman) without the experience of what it 
felt like to be there. 


* * 


In conclusion, I need hardly remind the reader that this has not been a sys- 
tematic study. I have been trying instead to show with just a very few 
examples the different ways that emotions and emotional engagement 
can be implemented in the writing and reading of history. To limit our- 
selves to pity and fear, Aristotle's tragic emotions, is to ignore an entire 
world of emotions, and these emotions must not be thought of simply as 
adornment or rhetorical excess, but as part of the very fabric of the his- 


85 See D.C. EARL, The Political Thought of Sallust, Cambridge 1961, p. 63-69. 

56 Most famously at Cat. 52.11, where Cato remarks, iam pridem equidem nos uera 
uocabula rerum amisimus; cf. D. EARL, Political Thought (n. 85) p. 93-96. 

87 Sallust, Cat. 51.1: omnis homines, patres conscripti, qui de rebus dubiis consultant, 
ab odio amicitia, ira atque misericordia uacuos esse decet. 

88 Sallust, Cat. 54.2-3. 
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torian’s creation. Believing, as they did, that the writing of history was a 
serious business (for its subject was nothing less than human success and 
failure in the real world), the ancient historians used all the tools at their 
disposal to make a convincing and persuasive portrait of the deeds they 
chose to narrate, and to teach their readers by suggesting an appropriate 
interpretation of those deeds. The necessity for the historian to take sides 
— not in the crude sense of bias for one side or another, but rather in the 
matter of choosing a purpose for his history, an orientation, and a vision 
of the world — lent to the writing of history the agonistic quality that so 
clearly still comes through when we read them today, the keenness of 
the historian to tell the story Ais way and to have that way accepted. Per- 
suasion and teaching were certainly important reasons why the arousal of 
the reader's emotions was necessary. The other reason, however, is no 
less important, and is bound up with history as a mimetic genre: in order 
for the historian to give the reader the vicarious experience of what it 
was like to be there and thus to encourage understanding of the events in 
the narrative®?, the world with its full complement of emotions needed to 
be presented as a historical reality. To be sure, pity and fear have a role 
to play here, and there is no reason to strike them from consideration. But 
so long as we focus exclusively on them, our appreciation of the achieve- 
ment of the ancient historians will be cramped and one-sided, and unless 
we move far beyond pity and fear, we shall not understand the complex 
purposes of Greek and Roman historiography. 


New York University John MARINCOLA 


8° I will consider in a future article the role that emotional engagement plays in 
learning from history. For important observations on the educational role of history, see 
R.B. RUTHERFORD, Learning from History: Categories and Case-Histories, in R. OSBORNE 
& S. HoRNBLOWER (edd.), Ritual, Finance, Politics: Athenian Democratic Accounts pre- 
sented to David Lewis, Oxford 1994, p. 53-68; and for treatments of the role that emotion 
plays in understanding in Aristotle see M.C. NUSSBAUM, The Fragility of Goodness: Luck 
and Ethics in Greek Tragedy, Cambridge 1986, p. 378-394, and S. HALLIWELL, Aesthetics 
of Mimesis (n. 34), p. 177-206 


